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HE      ARISTOCRAT      OF       ETHYLS 


kzMM^W'b  base  is  famous l6 gasoline 


THE  pride  taken  in  a  fine  motor  car 
is  reflected  in  the  motor  fuel  it  uses. 
For  these  discriminating  owners, 
the  Union  Oil  Company  introduces 
76+ Ethyl,  a  notable  achievement  in 
our  years  of  continued  progress  in 
the  development  of  Union  products. 


The  perfect  blending  of  Ethyl 
with  famous  76  gasoline  (highest 
in  natural  anti-knock  fractions) 
brings  to  the  high  compression  en- 
gine of  the  modem  fine  motor  car,  a 

7tf+ETHYL 


tremendous  surge  of  power  coupled 
with  an  amazing  new  smoothness 
and  flexibility  of  performance. 

A  change  to  76  +  Ethyl  will 
bring  you  something  pleasantly 
new  in  motoring  experience. 

UNION    OIL   COMPANY 
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Casllt  Crags,  near  Mount  Shasta 
l*H I      l*H   in    GARRIF  I    MOI  LIN 


SUNSET      GOLD 


AX7E  who  live  in  the  West  should  give  thanks  daily  for 
our  divine  right  to  live  on  friendly,  intimate  terms 
with  the  out-of-doors.  Here,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the 
country,  are  we  able  easily  to  balance  work  with  play,  mental 
exertion  with  the  physical  effort  of  outdoor  life.  If  we  grow 
one-sided  in  our  development,  it  is  because  we  ignore  the 
wide-spread  invitation  to  go  back  to  the  fundamental  things 
of  earth. 

Resting,  dusty  and  sunburned  after  a  stiff  hike  along  a 
forest  trail,  we  look  to  the  leaves  of  Nature's  books — the 
trees — for  little  lessons  in  living  that  we  may  take  back  with 
us  to  the  busy  life  of  the  city.  As  we  soak  in  the  energy- 
giving  warmth  of  the  sun,  a  new  feeling  of  buoyancy  fills  us. 
We  recall  a  remark  of  that  great  western  teacher  of  literature : 
"Abounding  vitality,  in  control,  is  an  infallible  test  of  great 
art;"  and  we  decide  that  it  is  likely  to  be  an  attribute  of 
greatness  in  life  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  arts. 

A  weakling,  we  reflect,  may  occasionally  turn  out  to  be  a 
genius,  but  genius  or  not,  he  is  too  often  pettish,  irritable, 
narrow  in  his  views.  His  sense  of  proportion,  if  not  entirely 
lacking,  is  likely  to  be  so  warped  by  ill  health  that  he  is  easily 
discouraged,  over  sensitive,  all  too  readily  displeased.  One 
of  his  most  disturbing  traits,  we  conclude,  is  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  be  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  his  friends  in  their 
most  kindly  acts. 

"But  what  about  the  person  who  is  full  of  vigor?"  we  ask 
ourselves.     "Isn't  he  likely  to  be  just  as  obnoxious  as  the  one 


who  lacks  lifer"  Well,  no  doubt  his  very  buoyancy  is  dis- 
tasteful to  one  who  looks  upon  downright  good  health  a^ 
something  just  a  bit  vulgar.  Most  of  us,  however,  find  oar- 
selves  stimulated  and  warmed  by  the  radiant  energy  of  sucr 
an  individual.  We  are  drawn  to  him  by  the  very  force  of  hi 
zest  for  life. 

Are  you  feeling  discouraged  and  blue?  Before  you  put  al 
the  blame  on  "conditions,"  or  on  your  associates,  look  intt 
your  own  physical  state.  If  you  are  not  enjoying  positivt 
good  health — not  merely  absence  of  illness — the  chances  art 
that  your  discouragement  has  its  roots  in  your  physica 
condition.  A  person  who  is  really  ill  may  be  cheerful  anc 
good  natured,  but  one  who  is  half  sick  is  more  than  likely  tc 
be  a  pessimist,  and  a  cranky  one  at  that.  The  man  or  womar 
who  is  full  of  vitality  and  ambition  is  an  optimist  of  the  bes 
sort.  No  matter  what  happens,  aside  from  real  grief  anc  jj 
sorrow,  it  doesn't  matter  dreadfully.  There  is  always  the 
future  in  which  to  make  things  come  out  right! 

That  is  a  good  way  to  be,  isn't  it — full  of  hope  and  couragt 
and  faith  in  tomorrow,  and  confidence  in  one's  own  ability 
to  achieve  his  goal.  Isn't  it  worth  while,  then,  as  we  go  along 
to  see  to  it  that  our  bodies  are  in  good  condition  always — 
that  we  balance  mental  effort  with  outdoor  exercise  ?  Abound- 
ing vitality,  under  control,  is  not  only  a  sign  of  greatness,  bul 
a  foundation  upon  which  true  greatness  of  mind  and  sou 
may  well  be  built. — G.  A.  C. 
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OCHOOL  IS  OUT.  Chicago's  great 
great  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
has  opened. 

You  owe  your  children,  you  owe 
yourselves  a  trip  to  this  Exposition. 
Not  only  because  it  is  the  greatest 
show  ever  staged,  but  because  it  is 
the  most  instructive. 

A  week  at  this  World's  Fair  will 
teach  your  children  more  about  our 
modern  age  than  years  in  school.  For 
they  will  see  what  previously  they 
have  only  read  about. 

They  will  see  automobiles  pro- 
duced from  raw  steel  to  finished 
product.  They  will  witness  the  rise 
of  electricity,  from  its  humble  be- 
ginning in  Volta's  battery  to  its 
commanding  place  in  modern  life. 
They  will  see  Galileo's  telescope  and 
the   wonders    of    modern    astronomy, 


a  miniature  oil  refinery  in  action, 
Marconi's  first  radio  transmitter, 
animated  models  of  prehistoric  mon- 
sters, moving  pictures  in  the  mak- 
ing, an  incredible  working  model 
of  the  human  body,  the  complete 
history  of  transportation,  wonders 
without  end. 

TRAVEL  COSTS  ARE  DOWN 

New  summer  roundtrips  to  Chicago 
start  at  $60.50.  Our  new  "Meals 
Select"  enable  you  to  eat  well  on  our 
trains  for  $2.10  a  day.  And  Southern 
Pacific  offers  you  a  liberal  choice  of 
routes  and  trains.  Children  under  5 
ride  free;  from  5  to  11,  half  fare. 
Before  you  decide  you  can't  afford 
this  trip,  find  out  how  little  it  will 
cost.  Write  or  phone  us  today  for  an 
estimate. 


Southern  Pacific 

C.  L.  McFAUL  —  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles 

E.  W.  CLAPP  —  65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

J.  A.  ORMANDY  — 705  Pacific  Building,  Portland 


'  I  AHIS  is  indeed  an  age  of  speed  such 
■*-  as  our  grandmothers  would  prob- 
ably faint  to  experience.  Here  on  the 
West  Coast  we  have  some  of  the  finest 
highways  in  the  country.  They  are  con- 
stantly being  reconstructed  to  widen  the 
road,  to  eliminate  kinks,  to  minimize 
grades  and  increase  speed.  New  and 
fast  ships  have  been  put  into  service 
from  West  Coast  ports  to  speed  up  the 
already  excellent  schedules.  A  new 
type  of  "caterpillar"  train  has  been  de- 
signed along  streamline  effects  with 
specially  designed  cars,  diners, Pullmans, 
to  attain  a  running  speed  of  1 10  miles  an 
hour.  New  motorcoaches  and  night 
coaches  now  meet  the  constant  demand 
for  speed.  The  latest  announcement 
comes  from  our  local  air  line  office  to  the 
the  effect  that  Chicago  is  now  just  14 
hours  by  plane  from  San  Francisco; 
New  York  20  hours  away.  This  is  the 
fastest  coast-to-coast  passenger  schedule, 
and  the  world's  fastest  multi-motored 
plane  service.  New  schedules  covering 
the  three  daily  flights  eastbound  have 
just  been  issued.    Write  us  for  a  folder. 

Short  Summer  Cruises 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Thank  you  for  the  suggestion  regarding  the  Golden 
Coast  Cruises  you  sent  me  in  May.  If  the  ships 
do  not  call  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  way  to  Panama 
how  much  time  must  I  plan  on  in  order  to  get  up  to 
San  Francisco  by  train  to  sail  from  there? — M.  F., 
Pasadena,  California. 

Since  writing  you  in  May,  a  change  in 
schedule  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
ships  in  the  Golden  Coast  Cruise  service 
to  call  at  Los  Angeles  both  on  the  south- 
bound and  return  trip  from  Panama.  A 
ship  sails  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  every  week  for  Balboa,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto  Armuelles, 
Panama.  The  round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  requires  19  days  and  the  first 
class  fare  is  $160;  from  Los  Angeles  the 
trip  requires  17  days  round  trip,  and  the 
rate  is  #150  first  class.     There  is  time, 


under  the  new  schedule,  for  a  special 
motor  trip  to  see  the  fascinating  sights 
in  and  around  Panama  City,  and  lunch- 
eon will  be  served  at  the  government- 
operated  Tivoli  Hotel.  Puerto  Arm- 
uelles, the  banana  port,  is  visited  on  the 
return,  and  there  is  time  for  a  general 
trip  and  tour  of  inspection  while  in  port. 
All  of  the  shore  excursions  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  steamship  fare  as  quoted. 
A  copy  of  the  new  schedule  and  folder 
has  been  sent  to  you. 

Oregon  Coast  Highway 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Can  you  give  us  information  about  the  Oregon 
Coast  Highway?  Is  it  a  good  road  and  would  you 
recommend  it  for  a  trip  up  to  Washington?  IV e 
would  appreciate  maps  of  this  route  if  you  have 
them. — R.  R.,  San  Diego,  California. 

The  Oregon  Coast  Highway  opens  up 
a  new  and  extremely  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque motor  route  to  the  Northwest. 
From  Crescent  City  in  California  it  is 
possible  to  drive  to  the  Oregon  State 
Line  and  from  there  north  over  a  splen- 
did oiled  macadam  highway.  The  road 
alternately  follows  the   coastline,   then 


A  RE  you  planning  a  trip? 
Is  it  a  week-end  jaunt 
or  a  tour  around  the  world? 
Whatever  your  plans,  just 
drop  us  a  line  for  informa- 
tion! Your  letter  will  re- 
ceive a  personal  reply.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  postage  or  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope for  our  reply. 


turns  aside  through  dense  groves  of 
trees  alternately;  here  and  there,  it 
follows  the  course  of  a  river,  and  skirts 
lovely  little  lakes  where  attractive  resorts 
and  camps  invite  motorists  to  stop  for  a 
few  days.  The  road  traverses  Sea  Lion 
Point.  It  is  under  this  point  that  the 
Sea  Lion  Caves,  a  resting  and  breeding 
place  for  sea  lions  here  on  the  coast,  is 
located.  The  caves  have  now  been  made 
accessible  to  motorists.  (There  is  a 
small  entrance  fee.)  The  Oregon  Coast 
Highway  terminates  at  Astoria  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  A  good 
ferry  service  across  the  river  connects 
with  good  highways  into  the  lovely 
Olympic  Peninsula  of  Washington,  or 
connections  can  be  made  with  Highway 
No.  99  direct  to  Seattle.  We  have  just 
received  a  good  supply  of  maps  out- 
lining the  Oregon  Coast  Highway  in  de- 
tail, and  giving  a  list  of  hotels,  auto 
camps  and  inns  along  the  way.  We  are 
happy  to  send  you  a  copy.  Note:  This 
map  is  available  to  all  Sunset  readers  for 
a  three-cent  stamp. 

$749  Around  the  World 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Will  you  please  send  me  literature  on  the  trip 
around  the  world  for  $749?  Is  this  first  class?  Have 
you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  clothes  I  should  have 
for  this  trip?  Thank  you  for  any  help  you  can  give 
me  in  making  my  plans. — G.  J.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

We  have  just  been  down  to  the  pier 
lunching  and  inspecting  one  of  the  ships 
used  in  the  round-the-world  service,  and 
we  were  quite  tempted  to  stay  right  on 
board  and  sail  out  the  Golden  Gate!  The 
rate  of  $749  covers  first  class  accommo- 
dations for  the  entire  trip,  and  the  state- 
rooms are  large,  airy,  outside  rooms, 
nicely  furnished  and  equipped  with  beds 
rather  than  berths.  The  public  rooms 
are  large  and  comfortable  though  not 
pretentious,  and  the  whole  ship  has  an 
air  of  homelike  informality  that  is  hard 
to  resist.  The  food  is,  of  course,  excel- 1 
lent  and  always  interesting.    Every  care 
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AT  SERVICE  STATIONS 
In  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  West  the 
"FLYING  A"  Banner  iden- 
tifies a  dealer  who  owns  his 
own  business.  A  dealer  most 
anxious  to  give  service  that 
will  please  you  so  that  you 
will  want  to  come  again. 


terever  you  go  this  season     I 

I'll  be  on  the  job  to  serve  you      I 
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AT  AUTO  CAMPS 
Patronize  the  Auto  Camp  that 
displays  the  "FLYING  A" 
Banner.  Whether  on  main 
traveled  highway  or  way  off 
the  beaten  track,  you'll  find 
that  Smiling  Associated  Deal- 
ers take  pride  in  keeping  their 
facilities  clean  and  attractive. 


AT  GARAGES 

The  success  of  any  trip  de- 
pends upon  the  care  taken  in 
preparation.  Before  you  go, 
have  your  car  thoroughly  ser- 
viced by  your  Smiling  Asso- 
ciated Dealer.  He'll  check 
every  lubrication  point  and 
protect  your  car  with  Cycol 
Motor  Oils  and  Greases. 
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For  greater  motoring  enjoyment,  more  miles  to  the  gallon,  the 
greatest  economy  in  operation,  turn  to  the  air-smooth,  flowing 
power  of  that  fast-action  Aero-tvpe  Gasoline 

FLYING  A 

Write  Associated  Oil  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  free  travel  information 
and  illustrated  literature  on  any  city  or  section  of  the  West. 
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FREE  MAPS 
Smiling  Associated  Dealers  give 
you  these  new  highway  maps 
with  accurate  mileage  tables, 
index  of  cities  and  population, 
strip  maps  of  main  highways, 
"close-ups"of  metropolitan  areas, 
all  points  of  interest. 
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9^SHIPS 

a^TRIP 

you've  waited  4-ofi  / 


between 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

or  LOS  ANGELES 

and  VICTORIA  (B.  C.)  and  SEATTLE 

GRACE  LINE  has  revolutionized 
Pacific  Coastwise  Service 

Now- — trans-Atlantic  luxury  between 
Pacific  Coast  ports!  Four  superb  new 
"Santa"  liners  speed  in  40  hours  from 
California  to  Victoria  (B.C.),  in  47 
hours  to  Seattle. 

First  ships  having  ALL  First  Class  out- 
side rooms  with  private  bath.  Largest 
outdoor  tiled  pools  on  any  American 
ships.  Palm  Court  .  .  .  night  club  .  .  . 
sports  deck  .  .  .  and  a  "roof  garden" 
dining  saloon  open  to  the  stars! 
As  low  as  $25  one  way,  $37.50  round 
trip  (First  Class)  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Northwest.  Take  your  car 
for  $5  —  with  two  full-fare  tickets,  $10 
to  $15  with  one. 


HAVANA 
NEWYORK 


via  Panama  Canal— visiting  6  foreign  lands 
MEXICO  .  .  .  GUATEMALA  ...  EL  SALVADOR 
...PANAMA... COLOMBIA. ..CUBA 
Just  14  days  to  Havana,  17  days  to  New 
York  —  and  this  trip  abroad  offered 
only  by  GRACE  LINE. 
FARES  TO  NEW  YORK  ON  CABIN 
LINERS,  ?145  and  $150. 

$100  takes  your  car 
Reservations  at  any  travel  agency,  rail- 
road  ticket  agent  or 
GRACE  LINE  San  Francisco,  2  Pine  St. 
Los   Angeles,   525    West  Sixth  Street 
Seattle,     1308     Fourth     Avenue 

Vil-tnriri    IR      C    I     fill    C.nri>r»„,0r>t    Kt.oot 


is  given  the  passenger  by  attentive  stew- 
ards who  see  that  you  have  more  coffee 
just  when  you  wish  it,  and  who  will  help 
you  in  your  dilemma  as  to  what  to  choose 
on  rhe  tempting  menu.  Ocean  voyages 
on  the  more  informal  type  of  ships  are 
usually  doubly  enjoyable,  and  before 
many  days  you  will  be  playing  bridge, 
engaging  in  deck  sports,  dancing,  swim- 
ming and  chatting  with  your  fellow  pas- 
sengers  as  though  you  were  old  friends. 
Literature  on  this  round-the-world  ser- 
vice has  been  sent  to  you.  We  have  also 
sent  a  "Clothing  List  for  the  World 
Traveler"  which  will  be  helpful  in  plan- 
ning your  wardrobe  for  this  trip. 

Fiesta  Days  in  Santa  Barbara 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Do  you  have  any  data  on  the  Fiesta  that  is  to  be 
held  in  Santa  Barbara  this  summer?  We  plan  a 
trip  into  California  and  should  like  to  take  this  in 
on  our  way  south. — R.  /•'.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

"Old  Spanish  Days"  will  be  celebrated 
in  Santa  Barbara  August  3,  4  and  5  this 
year.  The  annual  fiesta  revives  the 
romance  and  customs  of  that  period 
when  Spain  ruled  this  part  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
celebrations  of  its  kind.  We  have  sent 
you  a  folder  outlining  the  daily  pro- 
grams for  the  three-day  celebration. 
Incidentally,  Santa  Barbara  is  a  city 
"t  delightful  gardens,  and  special  gar- 
den tours  are  available  to  the  motorists 
who  visit  the  city.  Would  you  like  to 
take  advantage  of  these? 

A  Dude  Ranch  on  Mt.  Rainier 

A  WEEK  at  the  Sunrise  Dude  Ranch, 
■*■  ■*■  including  meals  and  lodging  and 
the  use  of  a  horse,  may  now  be  had  for 
#35.  Sunrise  Dude  Ranch  is  located  in 
Mt.  Rainier  National  Park,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  ranch  activities  and  shows  by 
real  western  riders,  many  itineraries 
have  been  planned  for  the  guests  over 
some  of  the  more  interesting  trails  that 
lead  through  the  park.  There  will  be 
time  to  fish  in  the  trout-filled  lakes  and 
streams,  and  there  will  be  overnight 
trips  to  the  Summit  of  the  Cascades, 
Cowlitz  Divide,  Stevens  Canyon,  and 
around  the  mountain  to  Paradise.  Write 
for  an  illustrated  folder  regarding  Sun- 
rise Dude  Ranch,  enclosing  a  three-cent 
stamp. 


MT.  HOOD  LOOP  TRIP 

'7~J II I S  is  the  highway  of  enchanted  miles — 
Long  lanes  of  firs,  with  glimpses  in 
between 
Of  dazzling  snow  banks  and  a  mountain 

peak 
High,  white  above  the  timber  line  of  green. 
And    never    were    there    words    coined  to 

portray 
The    wraith-like    beauty    of    Multnomah 

Falls— 
A  golden  sunset  from  the  Vista  House 
Whose  haunting  loveliness  forever  calls! 

l.TTCtPl      Ff/lCtlllOt 


GOING  TO 

NEW  YORK? 


HAS  SUCH  A 
FINE  HOTEL  OFFERED 
SUCH  REASONABLE 
PRICES  .  .  . 

Rooms  —  delightfully  furnished  in 
the  early  Colonial  period  from 
S4.00.  Breakfast  in  bed  if  you  wish, 
75c.  Luncheon  in  the  famous  Roose- 
velt Grill  $1.00.  Only  the  prices 
have  been  reduced.  Roosevelt 
standards  of  service  and  courtesy 
have  been  rigidly  maintained. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 

Edward  C.  Fogg,  Managing  Director 

Madison  Ave.  and  45  St..  NEW  YORK 

l      UNITED       HOTEL 
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MAPS  FOR  A  STAMP! 

\X7E  have  just  received  another 
~  *  supply  of  revised  road  maps 
covering  Oregon  and  Washington; 
and  California  and  Nevada.  Points 
of  scenic  interest,  national  parks  and 
historic  missions  are  designated  on 
the  maps.  Please  enclose  a  three- 
cent  stamp  with  your  request,  and 
address  your  letter  to  the  Travel 
Service  Department,  1045  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Grand  Canyon  Tours 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  are  planning  a  trip  to  Chicago  by  train,  and 
had  thought  we  might  stop  over  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
on  our  way  East.  We  do  not  want  to  stop  more  than 
one  or  two  days,  but  have  heard  that  the  regular  tours 
all  take  jour  days.  Can  you  give  us  information  on 
this? — B.  B.,  Stockton,  California. 

A  series  of  one,  two  and  three-day 
budget  taurs  has  been  announced  this 
year  in  connection  with  stopovers  at 
the  Grand  Canyon,  so  you  need  not  stop 
over  longer  than  you  wish.  The  tours 
are  designed  to  give  the  traveler  an  in- 
expensive trip  to  the  various  points  of 
interest  from  the  rim  of  the  Canyon,  and 
they  provide  all  accommodations,  meals, 
etc.  The  two-day  tour,  for  example, 
provides  for  six  meals  and  room  with 
bath  at  El  Tovar;  a  drive  to  Hermit's 
Rest,  and  a  trip  to  Desert  View.  The 
all-inclusive  rate  is  $15.  A  folder  has 
been  sent  to  you  giving  additional  in- 
formation on  tours  of  longer  duration. 

Plan  a  Pacific  Cruise 

TT  isn't  a  bit  too  early  to  start  plan  - 
-*-  ning  for  the  grand  Pacific  Tour  that 
will  be  offered  again  in  January  of  1934. 
Departing  from  San  Francisco,  and 
calling  at  Los  Angeles,  the  cruise  will 
follow  the  popular  itinerary  of  last  year's 
South  Seas  and  Oriental  Tour — Hono- 
lulu, Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  From  there  the  ship  pro- 
ceeds to  intriguing  ports  such  as  Bali 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  Port  Moresby 
in  New  Guinea;  Bangkok,  Siam,  and  of 
course  the  major  ports  of  call  in  the 
Orient.  The  cruise  lasts  approximately 
three  months.     Send  for  a  booklet. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

jyO  sky  can  equal  Tahoe's  lovely  tint — 

Its  setting,  jagged  rims  of  mountain 
peaks — 
Here  Emerald  Bay  and  Fallen  Leaf  are 

names 
Of  which  each  road  and  highway  proudly 

speaks! 
Small   wonder   Peace   and   Rest    do    here 

abide, 
For  weary  hearts  that  may  resemble  you! 
For  here  one  dwells  eternally  with  God 
JFhile  overhead  white  cloud  ships  sail  the 

blue-! 

— Cristel  Hastings. 


Wilkin  tfu  TIME 
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TWO  WEEKS' VACATION! 

Will  you  invest  those  precious  vacation  hours  this  summer  in  a  "ho- 
hum"  holiday  or  —  HAWAII?  The  new  super-liners  "Mariposa", 
"Monterey",  "Lurline"  and  "Malolo" — with  flashing  speed  and  low 
fares,  make  the  choice  for  you!  Marine  marvels,  they  bewitch  the  cal- 
endar, make  two  weeks  yield  FIVE  priceless  days  in  these  gorgeous 
islands,  within  the  scope  of  your  usual  vacation  fund.  Give  them 
THREE  WEEKS  and  they'll  multiply  thrills  and  memories  by  12 
DAYS  in  the  South  Seas,  between  your  outbound  and  homeward 
voyages  —  with  added  time  for  rest,  release  and  inter-island  tours. 

ALL  COSTS  CO-OPERATE.  Special  round  trip  railway  fares  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  Steamship  fares  are  low  (deep  reductions  in  premium  fares — ■ 
de  luxe  accommodations.)  Hotel  rates,  living  costs  in  Hawaii  most  attractive  in 
years.  All-Inclusive  Two  Weeks'  Vacation  Tours  are  especially  economical. 
THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GO. 

SOUTH  SEAS • NEW  ZEALAND  -  AUSTRALIA 

via  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji 

Travel's  unspoiled  frontier  unfolds  its  mystic  wonders — as  you  cruise 
in  modern  luxury  beneath  the  ageless  Southern  Cross.  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  scintillant  South  Sea  isles — all  may  be  included  in  a  46-day 
round  trip  on  the  swift  new  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey".  Low  sum- 
mer round  trip  fares  and  All-inclusive-Cost  Tours  meet  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  "Bargain" . 

Absorbing  booklets  and  full  particulars  on  travel  to  Hawaii  and  the  South  Seas 
at  your  travel  agency  or  our  offices. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     .     LOS  ANGELES    .    SEATTLE    ■     PORTLAND    .    SAN  DIEGO 

# 
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GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

Quest  Cruises 


to  the 


PANAMA  CANAL 


AND  RETURN 


17  DAYS  $150 
19  DAYS  160 


up 


up 


From 
LOS  ANGELES 

From 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

New  Steamers.  Every  Friday  from  San  Francisco. 
Every  Saturday  from  Los  Angeles.  To  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  (sightseeing  and  lunch- 
eon  included)   returning   via   Puerto  ArmueMes. 

Fast  Intercoastal  Service  —  FIRST  CLASS 

to  NEW  YORK 

via  HAVANA  or  JAMAICA 

and  to  NEW  ORLEANS 

Low  one  way  fares.  Special  reduced  round  trip  fares, 

returning  water  or  rail. 

A II  Outside  Rooms 

Latest  Type  Mechanical  Ventilation 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Apply  681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,- 

530  South  Grond  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

or  any  Authorized  Tourist  Agent 


T  A  H  O  E 
TAVERN 


New,  sporty  Golf  Course  with 
grass  tees,  fairways  and  greens 

Tennis,  Riding,  Fishing,  Boating, 
Swimming,  Dancing 

Music  by  Royal  Cardinals  from 
Stanford  University — 10  pieces 

FINE  FOOD 

Rates  (including  meals)  from  $6 
single  and  $10  double 

Booklet  gladly  sent  on  request 

WALTER  ROUNSEVEL,  Manager 
MATT  GREEN,  Lessee 


Address    Tahoe    Tavern,    Box   A 

LAKE 
TAHOE 

CALIFORNIA 


RELIEVES  STOMACH 

DISTRESS  WHEN 

TRAVELING 


T7*OR  Sunset  readers  up  and  down 
■*■  the  Coast  the  series  of  short  cruises 
on  European  liners  will  afford  a  real 
vacation  thrill.  A  leisurely  trip  may  be 
made  from  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco 
to  the  Northwest  and  Canada  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  These  liners,  just 
returned  from  Europe,  bring  Old  World 
atmosphere  and  customs,  and  from  the 
wide  variety  of  ships  one  can  choose  the 
hospitality,  language  and  cuisine  of 
either  French,  Italian,  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Swedish  or  Danish  ships.  All 
of  these  steamship  lines  have  combined 
to  offer  a  number  of  sailings  every  month 
until  September,  calling  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Tacoma,  Victoria,  Van- 
couver and  Seattle.  Rates  are  quoted 
with  and  without  maintenance  in  port. 
From  San  Francisco,  for  example,  one 
may  sail  north  and  back,  spending  four 
full  days  in  Vancouver  as  well  as  other 
ports,  for  $76.50,  including  maintenance 
while  in  port.  Write  for  a  folder,  enclos- 
ing a  three-cent  stamp. 


CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 
CHICAGO  EXPOSITION 

FOR  detailed  information  and 
booklets  regarding  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  write  Sunset  Travel 
Service  Department,  1045  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  enclosing  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  reply.  Be  sure  to  specify 
whether  you  plan  to  go  by  rail, 
automobile,  steamship  through 
the  Canal  to  New  York,  motor- 
coach  or  plane.  This  will  help  us 
to  give  you  more  definite  informa- 
tion. Hotel  rates  are  also  available. 


Rambles  in  Europe 

With  Jane  C.  Higbie 

Seventy-four  Steps  Up — en  Slagroom 

\  SIDE  from  picturesque  landscapes, 
curious  customs  and  sights  which 
intrigue  the  eye,  the  heart  of  any  coun- 
try is  in  its  homes — and  happy  is  he 
who  may  share  them. 

My  friend  and  I  had  chosen  a  small 
family  hotel,  on  the  Damrak,  in  Amster- 
dam and  late  one  evening  we  wearily 
climbed  74  steps  of  a  winding  stair  to 
our  room,  where  plump  Dutch  beds 
promised  rest  for  the  morrow's  ramble. 
A  glance  from  the  window  balcony 
showed  us  a  fleet  of  canal  boats,  moored 
along  the  Rak  below.  We  were  in 
Holland! 

Morning  brought  a  glorious  day,  and 
with  it  a  breakfast  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  great  oval  table  was  set, 
buffet  style,  and  guests  were  privileged 


EUROPE 

VIA      PANAMA      CANAL 

$OOrtup  FIRST    CLASS 

fr\\    •        FROM     CALIFORNIA 
™™V       JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

HOLLAND    AMERICA    LINE 
ROYAL    MAIL    LINES,   Ltd. 


San  Francisco  -  -  120  Market  Street 
-~  r.___  Los  Angeles  -  -  -  123  E.  6th  Street 
Of  I"  I Ltb  Portland    ■    407  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 

Seattle 204  Rainier  Bldg. 

Vancouver     ....     Pacific  Building 


LOW  RAT6S 

Comfortable  rooms 
hospitable?  service 
•  •  ••  excellent  inex- 
pensive cuisine   .  .  . 

fROm  fOUR  DOLLARS 
A  DAY 

COURT  ROOmj-THR.ee  FIFTY 

mARK  HOPKinS 
TH€  FAIRmonT 

HOTELS 

OV€RLOOKiriG 

JAfl   FRAnClfCO 


VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 


m 


On  the  smart  motorshipt 

AMERIKA 
and  EUROPA 

frequent  sailings,  fast  service  to 
Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and 
Copenhagen.    European  cuisine,  large  staterooms,  many 
with  private  bath.  Ask  your  travel  agent,  or 
EAST  ASIATIC  LINE 

433  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
315  UNION   OIL   BUILDING,    LOS   ANGELES 


Among  the  vacation  articles  in  the 
August  Sunset  is  "We  Took  the 
Children  Camping"  by  Catherine 
Fowler  McGee — it's  a  good  story! 

Six  for  Ten  Cents 

Moore 

Aluminum  Push-Pins 


To  Hang  Up  Things 

Can  ba  used  with  or  without  a   hatnme 

Get  a  packet  today.     All  dealers 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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unbelievable  were  the  quantities  and 
kinds  of  foods  set  out:  platters  of  cold 
ham,  dark  liver-sausage,  veal  patty,  and 
dried  beef  (thinly  sliced,  moist  and 
delicious);  white  and  crusty  graham 
bread,  home  baked,  accompanied  by 
pats  of  sweet  butter  and  fresh  straw- 
berry jam;  Holland  Rusk  of  finest 
flavor;  Edam  cheese,  sliced  so  thinly 
that  it  could  be  rolled  and  eaten  with 
the  fingers;  all  these  with  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate  (hot,  and  each  pot  freshly 
made)  served  with  thick  yellow  cream. 
The  chocolate  was  topped  by  a  mound 
of  Slagroom,  or  whipped  cream,  which 
we  were  to  enjoy  on  many  occasions. 

A  day's  trip  in  a  chugging  boat  along 
the  water  ways  showed  us  many  new 
sights.  Charmingly  green  were  the 
Hoeves  (farms),  with  their  sleek  black 
and  white  cattle  knee-deep  in  lush 
grasses.  The  farm  houses  were  fascinat- 
ing, with  their  peculiarly  designed  shut- 
ters, brilliantly  colored,  designating  the 
district  to  which  they  belonged.  Fish- 
ermen's tiny  huts,  perched  upon  stilts, 
were  connected  by  narrow  foot-bridges 
across  the  small  canals.  Rosy-cheeked 
children,  in  full  woolen  trousers,  tight 
blouses  and  wooden  shoes  played  along 
the  dykes,  or  about  the  moorings  of  the 
green  and  brown  fishing-boats,  watching 
their  pet  ducks  at  the  water's  edge, 
while  others  busily  chauffeured  dog- 
carts. To  the  age  of  five,  boys  and  girls 
of  Holland  are  dressed  alike,  only  a 
small  button-like  crest  on  the  back  of 
the  cap  proclaiming  the  boy's  mascu- 
linity. 

Through  a  small-paned,  lace-cur- 
tained window  could  be  seen  a  fireplace 
tiled  in  blue  Delft  tiles,  with  the  glint 
of  copper  kettles  and  shining  brass.  An 
apple-cheeked  housewife  stood  knitting 
in  her  doorway. 

Cheese  factories  were  immaculately 
clean,  with  sawdust  in  intricate  patterns 
on  the  dairy  barn  floors.  Windmills  of 
various  designs,  according  to  their  uses, 
added  an  artistic  touch  to  the  low  sky- 
line. 

We  loved  the  canal  boats — family 
washings  on  the  line,  lace  curtains  at 
the  windows,  begonias  on  the  sill  and 
usually  a  small  cooking  fire,  in  a  shel- 
tered part  of  the  deck,  with  an  appetiz- 
ing stew  ready  for  the  noon-day  meal, 
as  the  sturdy  boat  glided  through  the 
locks. 

Back  to  the  city  of  clean  substantial 
homes,  where  the  post  boxes  are  on  the 
rear  of  the  street  cars  and  good  restau- 
rants are  everywhere.  In  one  of  these, 
an  elaborate  soda  fountain  dispenses  a 
long  list  of  mysterious  concoctions,  top- 
ped consistently  with  delicious  Slagroom. 
And  thus  whipped  cream  will  ever  con- 
jure for  me,  pictures  of  restful  water- 
ways, lovely  children  at  play,  windmills, 
and  a  five-story  house  three  windows 
wide,  with  74  steps  leading  up  to  a  room 
— a  room  which  looks  down  upon  a  fleet 
of  canal  boats  moored  at  the  edge  of  the 
Damrak,  in  old  Amsterdam. 
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Alaska 


Alaska' s  sky-piercing 
mountains  and  the  scenic 
wonders  of  the  Inside 
Passage  of  the  North 
Pacific  make  this  9-day 
cruise  a  vacation  to 
remember  always. 


SAIL  in  luxury  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  glasslike  water  past 
giant  peaks,  crackling  glaciers  and 
stepping-stone  islands  ...  to  fasci- 
nating ports  of  call:  Indian  villages 
with  totem-lined  streets  and  stores 
gay  with  native  souvenirs.  Juneau  and 
the  nearby  giant  Taku  Glacier  .  .  . 
Skagway  where  the  midnight  sun 
and  the  thrilling  Trail  of  '98  beckon 
you  on  into  the  Golden  North  .  .  . 

Here  is  a  vacation  that  combines  the 
rest  and  telaxation  of  the  sea  with  the 
romance  of  Gold  Rush  Days!  Two 
sailings  weekly  from  Vancouver.  Just 
two  weeks'  time  —  from  home  and 
back!  Through  rates  and  convenient 
connections  from  all  Pacific  Coast 
cities.  (For  an  added  vacation  treat 
include  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  your 
itinerary.)    Write  for  booklets. 

CANADIAN    CANADIAN 
NATIONAL       PACIFIC 

m  o  n  t  r  e  a  l — 360  McGill  Street  mokiie*  l— Windsor  Station 

8AN  francisc  o — 648  Market  Street  s  a  n  prahcisc  o — 152  Geary  Street 

los  a  n  o  b  l  e  s — 607  S.  Grand  Avenue  los  angele  s — 621  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Seattle — 1320  Fourth  Avenue  sea  tt  le— 1320  Fourth  Avenue 

Vancouver,  b.  c. — City  Ticket  Agent,  Vancouver,  b.  c. — Gen.  Pass.  Dept., 

527  Granville  Street  Canadian  Pacific  Station 

And    Offices    and    Agencies    throughout    the    United    States 
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Try  Growing 

Delphinium  from  Seed 


'  I  *  H E  growing  of  delphiniums  from 
-*-  seed  is  not  difficult.  They  may  h< 
grown  by  any  one,  without  special 
equipment,  thus  procuring  some  dozens 
of  plants  for  the  price  paid  for  one  really 
good  one.  There  will,  of  course,  be  some 
inferior  plants  among  the  seedlings  (no 
seed  produces  entirely  exhibition  plants' 
but  from  every  sowing  there  should  be 
a  quantity  of  excellent  plants.  If  the 
seed  is  of  first  quality,  in  a  hundred 
plants  there  should  be  also  two  or  three 
super-excellent,  exhibition  quality  plants 
with  pips  two  and  one-half  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  beautifully  placed  on 
a  long,  symmetrical  spike,  the  like  of 
which  the  amateur  probably  hasn't  seen 
before  except  in  shows.  These  plants 
will  bloom  in  six  months  from  the  sowing 
of  the  seed,  if  cared  for  as  they  should 
be,  this  care  consisting  mainly  in  not 
letting  the  seed  box  dry  out  and  in 
transplanting  at  proper  times. 

While  England  produces  splendid 
delphiniums,  excellent  seed  may  also  be 
procured  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  a  number  of  men  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  make  a  specialty  of  delphin- 
iums and  one  will  make  no  mistake  in 
buying  seed  from  any  of  them.  A  dollar 
packet  of  seed  should  give  six  or  seven 
dozen  plants. 

When  To  Plant 

Delphinium  seed,  like  most  perennials, 
germinates  far  better  if  sown  immedi- 
ately after  ripening — usually  July  or 
August  around  the  Bay  Region.  It  will 
then  come  up  in  from  six  to  ten  days, 
whereas  in  the  spring  it  requires  from 
two  to  four  weeks.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  order  the  seed  sent  as  soon  as 
ripe,  even  though  planting  is  not  con- 
templated until  spring.  As  soon  as  seed 
arrives  put  it  in  a  small  bottle,  cork  or 
seal  it  tightly  and  place  in  the  ice  box 
until  ready  to  plant.  Then  soak  it  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  dry  on 
blotters  or  a  towel  and  sow  it.  The  ice 
box  treatment  seems  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  snow  that  self  sown  seeds  get  in 
a  state  of  nature. 

For  spring  sowing,  February  and 
March  are  perhaps  the  best  months. 
The  plants  then  bloom  in  August  and 
September.  The  plants  from  fall  or  late 
summer  sown  seeds  will  bloom  in  early 
June.    The  plants  shown  in  the  illustra- 
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tions  accompanying  this  article  were 
photographed  in  July;  seed  was  sown 
the  last  week  in  January. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  so  much  trouble  in  growing  seed- 
ling delphiniums.  The  main  trouble 
seems  to  be  in  planting  the  seed  too 
deeply  and  keeping  it  too  warm.  Seed 
that  is  buried  will  not  come  up.  Use  a 
very  light  soil  (one-half  peat  moss  or 
leaf  mold,  the  other  half  loam  and  sand), 
sift  it  finely  and  after  box  or  pot  is  filled, 
press  it  down  with  a  block  until  the  sur- 
face is  even.  It  should  not  be  packed, 
merely  smoothed  until  level.  Then  sow 
the  seed  rather  thickly  on  top  of  the  soil 
and  sift  a  thin  covering  of  peat  or  the 
soil  mixture  over  them  just  sufficient  to 
hide  the  seed  and  water  thoroughly.  By 
tins  method  the  seed  is  an  even  depth; 
when  planting  in  the  oft  recommended 
furrow,  some  of  it  will  be  deep  and  some 
shallow.  Result,  uneven  germination. 
Now  turn  a  box  wrong  side  up  over  the 
one  containing  the  seed  or  cover  with 
newspaper,  so  as  to  keep  it  dark  until 
germination  takes  place  and  put  in  a 
cool  place  where  the  sun  does  not  strike 
it  and  watch  to  see  that  it  does  not  dry 
out.  Surface  drying  is  fatal  to  newly 
sprouted  seeds.  Bring  gradually  to  the 
light  after  the  plants  are  up. 

This  summer  I  covered  the  surface 
of  one-half  of  a  flat,  after  sowing,  with 
finely  pulverized  peat;  the  other  half 
was  covered  with  the  soil  used  to  fill 
the  flat.  The  result  was  rather  surpris- 
ing: the  peat  covered  portion  produced, 
by  actual  count,  twice  as  many  plants 
as  the  earth  covered  part.  It  would 
appear  that  the  light  weight  of  the  peat 
permits  easier  emergence  of  the  seed 
sprout. 

Transplanting 

After  the  plants  have  one  or  two  true 
leaves  transplant  into  another  flat,  put- 
ting them  about  two  inches  apart,  and 
watering  thoroughly  after  transplanting. 
They  will  now  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
when  they  appear  crowded  are  ready  for 
the  open  ground.  Plants  up  to  a  year 
old  may  be  moved  almost  any  time 
(except,  of  course,  during  freezing 
weather)  as  they  quickly  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  change.  A  favorite 
sport  along  the  Coast  is  to  select  the 
plants   when    they    produce    their    first 
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The  Climate  Around  the 
Bay  Region  Is  Ideal  for 
this  Queen  of  Blue  Flowers 


bloom,  dig  them  up  and  plant  them  in 
their  new  home — sometimes  removing 
the  bloom  and  sometimes  leaving  it  to 
decorate  the  new  garden!  It  is  almost 
uniformly  successful.  Of  course  the 
earth  must  be  left  on  the  roots — but 
then  that  should  always  be  done  if  in 
any  way  possible. 

Soil  Requirements 

The  soil  into  which  they  are  set  should 
not  be  a  heavy,  compact  one.  The 
delphinium  makes  a  very  heavy  mass 
of  roots  and  needs  a  loose,  friable  soil 
and  one  with  a  good  deal  of  humus  in  it. 
Coal  ashes,  sand,  old  plaster  or  lime, 
any  or  all,  may  be  added  to  a  heavy  soil 
to  loosen  it.  Peat  is  also  good  as  a 
loosener  and  aids  in  holding  moisture. 
If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  richness,  add 
very  well-rotted  manure  or  bone  meal, 
digging  the  latter  well  in.  Bone  meal 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  does 
no  good,  as  it  does  not  dissolve  under 
watering. 

Set  the  plants  about  two  feet  apart. 
Yes,  I  know  they  look  mighty  small  to 
be  put  so  far  apart,  but  in  a  suitable 
soil  they  grow  so  rapidly  as  soon  to 
cover  the  ground.  And  crowding  makes 
for  mildew.  Also  harbors  slugs.  Shal- 
low cultivation  will  help  them  along  now 
but  remember  that  the  roots  are  close 
to  the  surface  so  do  not  hoe  deeply. 

When    they    are    about    two    feet    in 
height  the  plants  should  be  staked  as 
they  are  likely  to  fall  over  during  heavy 
rains  or  high  winds.    Bamboo  stakes  are 
best,    as    they    sway    with 
the  plant  and  do  not  give 
the  stiff"  effect  produced  by 
a  heavy  stake.     Also  they 
are     not     so     conspicuous.         %_ 
Use     one     stake     to     each 
spike,    allowing   the   spikes 
to  remain   in  their  natural 
position. 

If  troubled  with  slugs  or 
snails,  use  one  of  the  adver- 
tised poisons;  if  your  baby 
plants  start  to  damp  off, 
water  with  a  solution  of 
Semesan  mixed  according 
to  the  directions  on  the  can. 
Dust  with  sulphur  if  mil- 
dew appears  in  the  late 
summer. 

The    climate    about    the 


Bay  region  is  ideal  for  the  growth  of  the 
delphinium,  having  that  cool  tempera- 
ture in  which  they  revel,  and  the  dis- 
plays at  the  local  shows  should  be  far 
better  and  more  extensive  than  they 
are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest 
in  the  delphinium  will  increase  until 
there  will  be  real  competition  at  the 
shows,  instead  of  the  condition  that 
now  obtains,  of  about  two  or  three  ex- 
hibits by  professionals.  The  plants  are 
as  easily  grown  as  the  dahlia  and  the 
competition  is  not  nearly  so  great. 

A  Note  from  the  Editor 

If  you  wish  further  and  more  com- 
plete information  on  the  growing  of  the 
delphinium  we  suggest  that  you  obtain  a 
copy  of  "The  Book  of  the  Delphinium" 
by  John  F.  Leeming  (Isaac  Pitman  and 
Sons,  price  $1.25).  In  it  the  author 
takes  up  the  three  methods  of  propa- 
gating the  delphinium — by  seeds,  cut- 
tings and  division  of  roots.  Mr.  Leem- 
ing, contrary  to  Mr.  Crowl,  does  not 
particularly  approve  of  growing  del- 
phiniums from  seeds,  but,  after  all,  that 
is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  But  the  propagation  of 
delphinium  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  useful  knowledge  found  in 
"The  Book  of  the  Delphinium": 
— there  are  chapters  on  soil;  ferti- 
lizers; insect  enemies,  and  so  on, 
through  its  75  pages. 

Since  Mr.  Crowl  did  not  go  in- 
to the  subjects  of  watering,  and 
care  of  the  plant  after  flowering, 
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we  quote  here  what  the  author  of  "The 
Book  of  the  Delphinium"  has  to  say 
about  them. 

Watering  of  Delphiniums 

"Plenty  of  moisture  is  essential.  Re- 
member 85%  of  the  plant  is  composed  of 
water,  but  when  artificial  watering  is 
resorted  to,  see  that  it  is  a  thorough 
soaking.  If  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
top  soil  is  damped  the  roots  are  encour- 
aged upwards  and  later  may  become 
burnt  or,  at  least,  dried  out.  The  roots 
should  go  downwards  and  any  watering 
must  be  done  with  this  point  as  its 
object.  Use  rain  water  (if  possible)  that 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun's  warmth." 

After  Flowering 

"After  flowering  the  stem  should  be  cut 
off  just  below  the  bottom  flower  stalks, 
and  on  no  account  must  the  bloom  be 
allowed  to  form  seed  as  this  is  a  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  plant.  Do  not 
cut  away  more  leaves  or  stem  than  is 
strictly  necessary,  because  the  nourish- 
ment from  these  will  eventually  go  back 
into  the  root  stock.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  severed  stem  with  a  cap  of 
plasticine  which  prevents  rain  or  insects 
entering    the    hollow  center." 


The  photographs  on 
these  two  pages  are  of 
seedling  delphiniums 
grown  by  the  author  in 
his  Berkeley  garden. 
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These  first  three  views  give  a  fairly  good 
picture  of  the  living  room  furnishings 


Furnishing  the  New  Home 


1UT  ERE  is  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
*•  ■*■  how  a  five-room  house  was  furnished 
in  good  taste  for  only  $500.00.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  out  any  particular 
period,  nor  even  to  furnish  the  house  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  whole  idea 
was  to  give  the  maximum  value  for  a 
minimum  price  and  to  achieve  the  best 
effect  possible,  for  a  given  sum  of  money. 
The  illustrations  tell  the  story,  but  here 
are  some  details  regarding  the  articles 
shown  and  listed. 

In  the  Living  Room 

The  floor  coverings  here  consist  of  a 
9x12  Axminster  in  rust  color  with  a 
Jaspe  effect  and  two  small  (36x63  inch) 
Axminster  rugs  with  a  small  pattern  in 
gray,  green,  black  and  rose.  The 
draperies  are  of  printed  linen  with  a 
green  background  having  large  designs 
in  rusts,  golds  and  blues;  they  are  lined 
with  sateen  and  hang  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  floor. 

The  upholstered  furniture  consists  of  a 
large  three-cushion  sofa  covered  in  green 
ribbed  tapestry,  an  easy  chair  in  rust 
colored  figured  tapestry,  a  wing  chair  in 
figured  part-linen  material  that  har- 
monizes with  the  draperies,  an  occasional 
chair  in  gold  colored  tapestry  and  an- 
other small  easy  chair  in  green  and  rust 
tapestry.  These  are  all  well-made 
chairs,  covered  in  differing  fabrics  (as  is 
the  manner  in  modern  homes)  yet  they 
harmonize  both  in  style  and  coloring. 

The  other  pieces  of  living  room  furni- 


ture are  made  either  of  walnut  or  of 
brown  mahogany,  and  carry  out  the 
modern  idea  of  home  furnishing.  For 
example,  each  seating  piece  has  a  table 
near  it  and  all  articles  are  grouped  for 
utility  as  well  as  attractiveness. 

The  tall  secretary  gives  space  for 
storage  in  the  large  drawers,  and  accom- 
modation for  books;  additional  space  is 
found  in  the  open  bookcase  at  the  side 
of  the  fireplace.  There  are  two  end 
tables  of  different  types,  an  occasional 
table,  and  a  small  coffee  table.  The 
desk  chair  of  Windsor  type  fits  in  with 
the  homelike  informality  of  the  room. 

Lamps,  pictures  and  accessories  are 
not  included  in  the  budgeted  amount  as 
these  vary  considerably  and  are  often 
largely  taken  care  of  in  the  small  new 
home  by  friends  and  relatives.  Actual 
costs  of  living  room  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Sofa $39.75 

Easy  Chair 14.75 

Easy  Chair 19.75 

Occasional  Chair 6.95 

Small  Easy  Chair.  .  . .  12.75 

Secretary 29.75 

Bookcase 6.95 

Occasional  Table 5.95 

End  Table 3.95 

End  Table 3.95 

Coffee  Table 4.75 

Desk  Chair 4.95 

Large  Rug 26.95 

Small  Rugs 9.50 

Two  pairs  Draperies .  .  13.50 

$204.15 


Up-To-Date    Information 
*  • 

The  Dining  Room 

The  dining  room  is  divided  from  the 
living  room  by  a  large  arch,  therefore 
the  color  scheme  ties  right  in  with  the 
other  room.  Here  the  9x12  Axminster 
rug  is  green,  and  the  window  draperies 
are  of  printed  linen,  similar  to  those  in 
the  living  room  but  with  a  rust  color 
background;  these  also  are  lined  with 
sateen,  have  shirred  tops,  and  hang  to 
the  floor. 

The  furniture  of  antique  finished  ma- 
hogany consists  of  a  tall  Welsh  dresser, 
an  extension  table  and  four  chairs  up- 
holstered in  rust  color  tapestry. 

Rug,  green  Jaspe $26.95 

2  pairs  of  Draperies 13.90 

Welsh  Dresser 27.00 

Extension  Table  and  4  Chairs  .    32.50 

$100.35 

The  Bedroom 

The  bedroom  walls  are  hung  with  a 
simple  Colonial  wallpaper  in  green 
against  which  the  mellow  maple  furni- 
ture is  most  attractive.  The  bed  is  full 
size  and  is  equipped  with  coil  spring, 
cotton  mattress  and  a  Colonial  coverlet. 
The  color  scheme,  peach,  ivory  and 
green,  is  seen  principally  in  the  dainty 
chintz  draperies  at  the  window  and  is 
repeated  in  both  coverlet  and  hooked 
rugs.    Good  drawer  space  is  provided  in 
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Above  is  shown  the  bedroom,  and  below,  the 
combination  den  and  guest  room 


On    a    Limited    Budget 


By  Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 
*  * 

the  chest  while  the  convenient  dressing 
table  has  a  large  mirror  and  chintz 
covered  bench. 

Maple  Bed,  full  size $12.75 

Chest  of  Drawers 27.00 

Dressing  Table 19.75 

Night  Table 3.25 

Dressing  Table  Bench 3.95 

Maple  Side  Chair 3.95 

Cotton  Mattress 5.95 

Coil  Spring 5.95 

2  Feather  Pillows 3.90 

2  pairs  of  Chintz  Draperies. ...  11 .90 

1  Bedspread 2.95 

2  Small  Rugs  (Hooked) 7.78 


The  Den 

This  pine  panelled  room  is 
stained  a  light  grayed  green 
and  finished  with  wax.  It 
could  be  used  as  a  student's 
room  or  for  guests.  It 
would  be  well  to  add  a  chest 
of  drawers  if  the  room  is 
going  to  be  in  constant  use. 
For  bed  or  lounge  a  denim 
covered  day  bed  is  shown 
with  three  linen  covered 
pillows  for  comfort  and 
color.  There  is  a  large 
maple  chair  with  a  gay 
chintz  covering  in  rust,  yel- 
low and  green,  and  a  small 
side  chair  for  use  with  the 
neat  maple    writing   table. 


$109.08 


A  4x6  ft.  embroidered  Numdah  rug  of 
goats'  hair  is  laid  over  a  hardwood  floor, 
and  two  pairs  of  colorful  crash  draperies 
are  hung  from  painted  wooden  poles. 
They  are  of  a  heavy  fabric  similar  to 
monks  cloth  with  bands  of  various 
colors,  and  are  unlined  as  the  material  is 
reversible.  An  old  map  and  some  sports 
prints  decorate  the  walls;  a  small  radio 
is  also  provided  but  is  not  included  in  the 
budget. 

Day  Bed  upholstered  in  denim .    $9.75 
2  pairs  of  Draperies  (Crash). .  .  .      9.90 

Numdah  Rug,  4x6  ft 5.95 

Maple  Arm  Chair,  chintz  cover.     9.95 

Maple  Side  Chair 3.95 

Writing  Table 7.00 

$46.50 
In    the    kitchen    the    budget    merely 


allows  #40  toward  the  purchase  of 
kitchenware  and  equipment  not  pro- 
vided in  "kitchen  showers."  Most  mod- 
ern homes  are  now  equipped  with 
mechanical  refrigeration  which,  if  one  is 
building,  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
house  rather  than  the  furnishings.  If  a 
kitchen  range  is  to  be  bought,  allow 
around  $100  more  for  a  good  one,  with 
oven  heat  control. 

The  decorative  accessories  throughout 
the  house,  as  selected  and  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
general  furnishings  both  in  style  and 
price.  If  such  things  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  furnishing,  then 
about  #100.00  would  have  to  be 
added  or  less  expensive  draperies 
and  furniture  substituted.  All  of  the 
draperies  listed  are  made  up 
with  the  full  50-inch  width 
of  the  fabric,  are  shirred  at 
the  top  with  three  draw 
cords  and,  except  for  the 
den,  are  lined  with  ecru 
sateen  of  a  good  quality. 
All  hang  to  the  floor.  The 
reason  these  better  drap- 
eries were  included  in  the 
budget  was  that  nothing 
furnishes  a  room  quite  so 
well  as  smartly  tailored 
draperies,  of  ample  width. 
It  is  felt  that  a  home 
furnished  in  this  way  would 
not  soon  be  out  of  style  as 
the  articles  are  all  very 
conservative  in  design. 
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Lazy  Days 
in  A  Vacation  Cabin 


By 

Percy  Chamberlain 

A  Sunset  Cabineer  of  Los  Angeles 


"VT'OU  have  to  be  a  confirmed,  dyed- 
■*■  in-the-wool  "cabineer"  to  under- 
stand the  thrill  I  get  each  year,  when  I 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  catch 
that  first  glimpse,  after  a  winter  of  im- 
patience, of  my  little  cabin,  half  hidden 
in  the  trees.  You  have  to  have  some- 
thing of  primitive  man  in  you  to  know 
just  what  it  means  to  me. 

For  I  seek,  along  with  the  growing 
army  of  cabineers,  something  more  at 
vacation  time  than  a  continuation,  in  a 
different  setting,  of  the  life  I  lead  at 
home.  As  best  I  can,  in  the  age  in 
which  I  live,  I  want  to  put  civilization 
behind  me.  I  want  to  take  from  forest 
and  hillside  the  raw  materials  with 
which  to  make  my  retreat  more  attrac- 
tive. I  seek  the  hard,  physical,  health- 
building  work  which  turns  these  mate- 
rials into  articles  of  convenience  and 
utility.  I  want  to  saw  and  hammer  and 
paint — to  wear  old  clothes,  pack  water 
and  split  wood.  A  store  "just  around 
the  corner"  would  absolutely  spoil  my 
vacation. 

We  rest  in  action,  we  cabineers.  Each 
year  we  find  the  time  too  short  for  half 
the  things  we  planned  to  do  "next  year." 
Nevertheless,  each  season  adds  some- 
thing to  the  attractiveness  of  our  cabins 
and  our  pride  in  our  accomplishments 
far  transcends  their  actual  worth. 

For  example,  our  books  are  held  in 
place,  on  the  rustic  living  room  table, 
by  natural  rock  book  ends.  We  found 
them  just  as  they  are,  flat  on  one  side 
and  bottom  and  well  matched  as  to  size 
and  color.  Near  by  is  a  rustic  candle 
stick,  made  from  a  section  of  tree 
branch.  I  bored  a  hole  in  one  end  for 
the  candle  and  fitted  the  other  into  a 
round  base,  cut  from  a  piece  of  slab 
with  the  bark  on.  I  shaped  the  handle 
from  a  twig,  bent  into  place  and  fastened 
while  green.  I  have  made  several  of 
these  attractive  rustic  candle  sticks,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  holding 
two  and  three  candles.  If  you  keep  your 
eyes  open,  as  you  hike  through  the 
woods  you  will  find  many  odd  pieces 
which  lend  themselves  to  this  purpose. 


Speaking  of  candles  reminds  me  of  the 
miner's  "bug"  which  always  hangs  near 
the  back  door  of  our  cabin.  This  serves 
as  our  lantern.  It  was  made  from  a 
five-pound  lard  pail,  the  handle  having 
been  removed  and  placed  on  the  side  so 
that,  when  carried,  the  open  top  of  the 
pad  points  forward.  In  the  side  which 
has  now  become  the  bottom,  two  slits 
were  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  about 
one  inch  long,  and  pressed  inward 
slightly.  A  candle,  shoved  through  this 
opening  until  the  wick  end  projects 
about  two  inches  into  the  "bug"  com- 
pletes a  very  satisfactory  night  light. 
It  will  throw  a  beam  in  any  desired 
direction  and  it  requires  a  very  strong 
wind  to  blow  it  out.  These  "bugs"  have 
been  in  use  in  western  mining  countries 
for  many  years  and  are  very  practical. 

Year  by  year,  we  have  developed 
many  inexpensive  ideas  to  make  our 
cabin  comfortable  and  home  like.  Our 
window  curtains  are  made  of  bleached 


flour  sacks,  sewed  together  in  the  proper 
width  and  length  to  fit  each  window. 
Each  curtain  is  bound  with  a  strip  of 
red  gingham,  about  three  inches  wide, 
running  the  length  of  the  curtain.  They 
hang  on  slender  rustic  poles,  in  the  ends 
of  which  I  bored  small  holes  to  fit  ordi- 
nary ten-cent  store  hook  brackets. 
1  hese  curtains  add  a  surprising  amount 
of  color  to  the  cabin. 

In  fact  the  curtains  made  the  pine 
board  partitions  between  the  rooms  look 
dull  and  uninviting,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  stained.  A  cut  of  meat, 
wrapped  in  burlap,  gave  us  an  idea.  The 
next  time  we  visited  the  city  we  found 
that  we  could  buy  this  burlap  from  a 
packing  house  at  very  small  expense. 
Now  our  cabin  partitions  are  attrac- 
tively covered  with  it.  It  is  finished  off 
at  top  and  bottom  with  quarter  round, 
painted,  and  the  seams  are  covered  with 
strips  to  produce  a  paneled  effect.  The 
whole  is  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  attractiveness  at  very  small 
cost. 

Having  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  wet  boots  should  never  be  exposed 
to  direct  heat,  I  devised  some  little  gad- 
gets which  allow  us  to  hang  them  in  the 
warmth  near  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin, 
where  they  dry  quickly  without  harm 
to  the  leather.  A  piece  of  wire  about 
ten  inches  long  is  first  bent  double  in 
the  center  so  it  will  hang  on  a  nail  or 
over  a  clothes  line.  The  two  ends  are 
then  bent  up  so  that  each  will  hook  into 
the  eyelet  of  a  boot.  Simple  but  most 
useful. 

You  always  want  to  get  a  fire  started 
quickly  (Continued  on  page  ji) 


*  *  * 

Knapsack  Song 

/^lOME,  lei  us  shoulder  the  pack.      Through  the  resinous  green  forest 
v>    Follow  the  trail  to  the  heights  where  the  heather  glows  wine-red, 
Where  the  white  heather  clings  to  the  rock,  beaded  with  snow-pure  blossoms, 
The  ice  fields  stretch  unmeasured  'neath  the  tent  of  the  measureless  sky, 
And  the  mountains  throned  in  conclave,  with  fingers  of  glaciers  unkasting 
Grave  on  the  ancient  rocks  their  timeless  runic  inscription . 

Come,  let  us  shoulder  the  pack.     Away  to  the  verge  of  the  ocean 

Where  the  gray  sands  stretch  mile-wide  to  the  winds  and  the  wide  gray  sky, 

Where  the  roar  of  the  waves  makes  a  silence,  and  the  singing  sand,  slow  sifting, 

A  hush  in  the  din  of  thoughts;  there  a  thousand  thousand  timbers 

Lie  in  sun-bleached  slumber,  lapped  in  the  sand,  wave-patterned, 

And  the  quiet  dunes  landward  creeping  hide  man  s  weak  and  transient  labors. 

Come,  let  us  shoulder  the  pack  and  take  the  trail  with  gladness: 

For  the  world  is  but  a  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud  at  midday; 

Men  are  only  moving  insects  passing  over  Death's  great  ice-field; 

They  and  their  toils  like  spindrift  sink  in  the  sands  of  silence. 

Up,  and  shoulder  this  day;  it  is  all  we  have  to  carry: 

For  the  runic  great  inscription  God  will  carve  in  his  own  season. 

— Jean  MacMurphy, 

Tacoma,  Washington. 
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(No.  12  In  a  Series  of  All-Western  Garden    Movies\ 


1.  Every  home  gardener  may 
have  the  fun  of  increasing  favor- 
ite plants  and  shrubs  by  taking 
stem  cuttings.  Soft  wooded 
plants,  as  geraniums  and  carna- 
tions; also  shrubby,  hard  wood 
plants  as  roses  and  hydrangeas, 
can   be  grown   by   this  method. 


2.  For  rooting  cuttings  out  of 
doors,  use  a  flat  with  removable 
glass  top.  For  3  or  4  choice  cut- 
tings, use  a  flower  pot  in  saucer 
of  water  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
Provide  drainage.  Cuttings  re- 
quire moisture,  protection  from 
sun,     and     even      temperature. 


3.  No  general  rules  can  be  given 
for  the  soil  in  which  cuttings 
should  be  started.  Some  gar- 
deners prefer  sand.  In  general, 
a  mixture  of  peat  moss  and  sand, 
or  peat  moss  and  loam  is  best. 
Experiment  for  yourself.  The 
rooting  medium  must  be  moist. 


4.  Soft  wooded  cuttings  root 
more  easily  than  do  hard  wood 
cuttings.  To  test  a  soft  wood 
cutting,  bend  a  shoot  of  the 
plant.  If  it  snaps  off  squarely  as 
in  A,  it  is  ready.  If  it  crushes 
as  in  B,  the  shoot  is  too  old 
or   too   young   for  good   results. 


5.  Above  are  pictured  cuttings 
from  a  pelargonium  taken  in 
June.  Note  that  cuts  are  made 
straight  across,  just  below  a  joint. 
Such  cuttings  should  be  kept  dry 
for  24  hours  and  then  placed  I  ^2 
inches  deep  in  pot.  Keep 
shaded  under  glass  until  rooted. 


6.  Shrub  cuttings  can  be  taken 
either  when  the  shrub  is  dormant 
in  midwinter  or  in  summer  when 
shoots  are  beginning  to  ripen. 
Use  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  shoots 
3  to  12  inches  long,  cutting  below 
a  joint.  Above  is  shown  a  rose 
cutting   taken   in   late   summer. 


7.  Above  is  a  seed  flat  full  of 
hardwood  cuttings.  Part  of  the 
leaves  have  been  removed  to  re- 
duce evaporation.  The  cuttings 
are  set  perpendicularly  an  inch 
or  two  deep.  Some  hard  wood 
cuttings  require  months  to  root 
so  they  should  not  be  crowded. 


8.  Certain  fleshy  leaved  plants 
can  be  rooted  by  taking  leaf  cut- 
tings. In  the  Rex  begonia  above, 
the  leaf  was  simply  placed  on 
moist  sand  in  a  frame  and  held 
down  with  splinters.  If  kept 
moist,  shaded,  and  at  an  even 
temperature,    it   will    take    root. 


9.  Some  plants  such  as  the  dra- 
cena  (as  well  as  most  fruit  trees) 
can  be  multiplied  with  root  cut- 
tings. Cut  a  portion  of  the  root 
into  pieces  I  to  3  inches  long  and 
plant  horizontally  in  moist  peat 
moss,  or  soil.  Such  cuttings 
usually     require    bottom     heat. 


10.  Another  way  to  multiply 
woody  or  half  woody  plants  is  by 
layering.  The  method  is  to  lay 
down  a  branch  in  midsummer, 
pegging  it  down  as  shown,  then 
covering  with  loam.  Keep  wa- 
tered and  roots  will  form;  then 
transplant.     Provide     a      stake. 


11.  Some  cuttings  root  quickly, 
others  require  a  long  time.  Until 
cuttings  are  rooted  they  must  be 
kept  moist  and  warm.  When 
rooted,  transplant  carefully  to 
pots  (firming  the  soil),  and  later 
to  garden.  Above  is  shown  a 
properly  transplanted  holly  tree. 


12.  The  above  suggestions  will 
help  you  to  grow  plants  from 
cuttings.  For  complete  informa- 
tion, get  "The  Nursery  Manual" 
by  L.  H.  Bailey  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  price  $2.50).  You 
may  order  it  from  Sunset.  Draw- 
ings used  here  are  from  this  book. 
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The  Kitchen 


TRADEMARK    REGISTERS, 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  Ji/e,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap   book 

Orange  Sponge  Cake 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separated  1  cupful  of  cake  flour,  sifted  before 
1  cupful  of  sugar  measuring 

Scant  l/i  cupful  of  orange  juice  lj^  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  of  grated  orange  rind  %  teaspoonful  of  salt 


A  SUMMERY  SUPPER 

Jellied  Consomme  Crisp  Salt  Wafers 

Sweet  Pickles  Ripe  Olives 

Tuna  Loaf  with  Pimiento  Sauce 

Potato  Salad  with  Cucumbers  and 

Tomatoes 

Hard  Rolls 

'Orange  Sponge  Cake 

Sliced  Peaches 
Coffee,  Hot  or  Iced 


Beat  the  egg  yolks  in  a  large  mixing  bowl,  grad- 
ually adding  the  sugar  and  the  orange  juice  while 
beating.  Add  the  flour  which  has  been  thoroughly 
sifted  with  the  salt  and  baking  powder  and  mix  well. 
Lastly,  fold  in  the  egg  whites  beaten  stiff,  pour  into 
an  ungreased  angel  cake  pan  or  into  two  medium- 
sized  or  three  smaller  layer  tins  or  a  dozen  cup  cake 
tins.  (It  is  advisable  to  line  the  bottoms  of  the 
layer  or  cup  cake  tins  with  circles  of  wax  paper  cut 

to  fit.)  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees),  allowing  about  50  to  60  minutes 
for  a  loaf,  or  30  to  40  minutes  for  the  smaller  cakes.  If  baked  in  a  loaf  let  hang 
inverted  to  cool;  otherwise  turn  out  on  racks  when  removed  from  oven.  These 
cakes  are  excellent  with  or  without  frosting.  White  boiled  icing  or  orange  butter 
icing  are  particularly  good.  Or  the  layers  may  be  put  together  with  orange  or 
lemon  filling,  and  the  top  sifted  lightly  with  powdered  sugar. — Mrs.  H.  C.  G., 
\\  atsonville,  California. 

Rolled  Oats  Breakfast  Muffins 


A  SURPRISE  BREAKFAST 

Iced  Cantaloupe 

Broiled  Ham 

'Rolled  Oats  Breakfast  Muffins 

Youngberry  Jam 

Coffee 


At  night  before  the  morning  after,  put  2  cupfuls 
of  rolled  oats  into  a  bowl  with  i}4  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk.  In  the  morning  add  1  egg,  beaten,  1  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  ]/2  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  table- 
spoonful  of  shortening,  and  1  cupful  of  flour  with 
y*  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  1  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder   sifted   with    it.      Beat    barely   enough    to 

moisten  ingredients  (do  not  try  to  beat  all  lumps  out  of  the  flour),  drop  into 
oiled  muffin  pans,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (400  degrees)  for  15  to  20 
minutes. — D.  P.,  Eagle  Point,  Oregon. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  With  Olives 

Wash  5  or  6  tomatoes,  and  hollow  out  from  the 
stem  end,  using  a  sharp  knife.  Fry  a  small  onion 
and  half  a  bell  pepper,  both  chopped  fine,  in  butter 
for  15  minutes,  then  add  the  pulp  scooped  from  the 
tomatoes,  and  1  cupful  of  chopped  ripe  olives.  Add 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Put 
the  mixture  into  the  tomatoes,  and  bake  about  25 

minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees),  or  until  tomatoes  are  tender. — Mrs. 
M.  M..  Healdsburg,  California. 

Alaska  Rhubarb -Onion  Relish 

Every  time  I  serve  this  relish  at  a  dinner  party,  every   woman   present  goes 

home  with  the  recipe.     It  really  is  delicious,   and  so  "different."    It   calls  for: 
1  quart  of  chopped  rhubarb  1  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves 

1  quart  of  chopped  white  onions  1  teaspoonful  of  ground  allspice 

1  pint  of  vinegar  1  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon 

1  tablespoonful  of  salt  1  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  if  a  hot 

4  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar  relish  is  desired 

Combine  all  the  ingredients  and  boil  slowly  until  quite  thick.  Seal  in  sterilized 
jars. — Mrs.  W.  F.  S.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


GOOD  ANY  TIME 

Lettuce  and  Watercress  Salad  with 

French  Dressing 

Broiled  Steak         Bran  Muffins 

Plum  Butter 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Olives 

Raspberries  Drop  Cookies 

Coffee 
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U-  9-   PATENT    OFFICE 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  j or  every  recipe  published.  Address 
Genevieve  A.  Callahan,  Sunset  Magazine ;  San  Francisco 


Green  Corn,  Fried 

In  my  opinion,  most  green  corn  is  spoiled  by  over 
cooking.  Try  this  way  of  preparing  it,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  agree  that  it  is  much  better  when  barely 
heated  through. 


12  medium-sized  ears  of  green  corn 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  bacon  drippings 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 


DINNER  ANY  DAY 

Lamb  Chops 

*Green  Corn.  Fried 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Bran  Muffins  Loganberry  Jelly 

Fruit  Gelatine  Coffee 


1  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
1  cupful  of  water 


Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  about  half  the  depth  of  the  grains,  and  scrape  out  the 
remaining  pulp  with  the  back  of  the  knife.  Mix  together  the  corn,  sugar,  salt, 
and  water,  and  pour  into  a  heavy  skillet  in  which  the  bacon  drippings  have  been 
heated.  Cover,  and  heat,  stirring  frequently,  until  hot,  then  let  boil  only  about 
I  minute,  stirring.  Turn  into  a  hot  dish  and  serve  immediately. — Mrs.  J.  A.  R., 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

Scrambled  Eggs  With  Green  Onions 


4  or  5  eggs 

2  or  3  teaspoonfuls  of  fresh  or 
evaporated  milk 


4  or  5  green  onions,  chopped  fine 

(including  some  of  the  green  tops) 
Salt  and  pepper 


Beat  the  eggs  slightly  with  a  fork,  add  the  milk, 
chopped  onions,  and  seasonings,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Pour  into  a  hot  skillet  in  which  a  spoonful 
of  butter  is  melted,  and  scramble  as  usual,  being 
careful  not  to  cook  too  long.  Serve  as  the  main 
dish  for  lunch  or  supper. — B.  C,  Lihue,  Kauai, 
Hawaii. 

Canned  Corned  Beef  and  Vegetable  Dinner 


A  GOOD,  QUICK  SUPPER 

'Scrambled  Eggs  with  Green  Onions 

Combination  Vegetable  Salad 

Bread  and  Butter 

Fresh  Cooked  Apricots  Flavored  with 

Cinnamon 
White  Cup  Cakes         Coffee  or  Tea 


3  medium-sized  onions 
3  potatoes 
6  carrots 


Yi  a  medium-sized  head  of  cabbage 

Salt 

1  can  of  corned  beef 


Place  in   a   steamer  the   potatoes,   onions,   and 
carrots,  and  let  steam   15  minutes,  then  add  the 


A  MAN'S  DINNER 


'Canned  Corned  Beef  and 

Vegetable  Dinner 

Mustard  Sweet  Pickle  Relish 

Bread  and  Butter 
Fresh  Radishes  and  Green  Onions 
Graham  Cracker  Cake  Coffee 


cabbage  cut  in  thirds,  and  steam  30  minutes  longer. 
(Sprinkle  the  first  vegetables  with  salt  when  adding 
the  cabbage,  and  salt  the  cabbage  just  before  add- 
ing the  meat.)  Put  in  the  corned  beef,  which  has 
been  sliced  in  six  slices,  and  steam  10  minutes 
longer.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter  with  the  meat  in  the  center,  with  the  vegetables 
distributed  around  the  meat.  If  you  are  potato-lovers,  use  six  instead  of  three. 
This  dinner  will  serve  three  hungry  persons. — Mrs.  R.  G.  D.,  Pike,  California 

Venetian  Pie 


DINNER  FOR  GUESTS 

Hot  Bouillon  Pretzels 

Cold  Roast  Leg  of  Lamb    Hot  Gravy 

'Alaska  Rhubarb-Onion  Relish 

Hot  Boiled  Potatoes  in  Parsley  Butter 

Sliced  Tomatoes,  French  Dressing 

Bran  Rolls 

"Venetian  Pie  Coffee 


This  delicious  and  unusual  pie  is  right  in  season 
at  this  time.    I  am  sure  you  will  like  it. 

First,  bake  a  shell  of  rich,  flaky  pastry.  Then 
cook  1  cupful  of  crushed  raspberries  with  1  cupful 
of  sugar  and  1  tablespoonful  of  quick-cooking  tapi- 
oca and  a  pinch  of  salt  until  thick.  Chill.  Shortly 
before  serving,  spread  this  mixture  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pastry  shell,  and  over  it  place  a  layer  of  ripe 

uncooked  raspberries,  slightly  sugared.  Over  the  berries  spread  a  layer  of  sweet- 
ened whipped  cream,  and  over  the  cream  a  meringue  made  by  beating  2  egg  whites 
very  stiff  and  beating  in  gradually  yi.  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Slip  the  meringued 
pie  under  the  broiler  long  enough  to  brown  slightly.  Other  fruits  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  raspberries;  youngberries  and  peaches  are  good.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
berries  and  the  cream  very  cold. — Mrs.  E.  C.  F.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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DEPEND  UPON 
IT  FOR 


„     f ,    KITCHEN 
Sunset    RANGERS     Club 


Whenever  you  desire  flour,  pancake 
flour,  biscuit  flour,  macaroni,  salad 
and  cooking  oil  or  cereals... ask  for 
the  Globe  "Al"  brand.  Long  ago... 
forty  years  ago,  in  fact... Globe  "Al" 
stood  for  unsurpassed  quality.  Today, 
as  then,  it  identifies  the  finest  foods 
money  can  buy. ..yet  no  Globe"Al" 
product  could  be  called  expensive. 
Extra  quality  at  a  reasonable  price  is 
the  Globe  policy.  Try  Globe  "Al" 
Flour,  Globe  "A  1"  Complete  Biscuit 
Flour,  Globe  "Al"  Oil.  And  remem- 
ber, there  are  dozens  of  other  Globe 
" A 1 "  products  as  outstanding  as  these 
...all  sold  throughout  California. 

Hear  "Globe  Headlines"-Tues.,  Wed., 
Thurs.,  Fri.-8  P.  M.-Don  Lee  Chain 

GLOBE    MILLS 

OF     CALIFORNIA 


A/TY  father,  who 
*•*■*■  spent  a  win- 
ter in  Alaska  during 
the  gold  rush,  gave 
me  his  recipe  for 
this  good  old  stand- 
by, sour-dough 
bread.  Follow  it 
and  you  can't  go 
wrong. 

Use  a  one-gallon 
jar  or  crock  if  you 
wish  to  serve  bis- 
cuits to  five  per- 
sons. Make  your 
yeast  or  "starter" 
by  sifting  one  and 
one-half  quarts  of 
flour  into  the  jar.  Pour  in  some  milk 
until  you  have  a  stiff  batter.  Put  this  in 
a  warm  place  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 
By  this  time  the  batter  will  be  light  and 
airy. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  make  your 
biscuits.  Pour  out  on  a  well  floured 
board  three-fourths  of  the  dough.  On 
this  batter  sprinkle  i  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  yi  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  Yn, 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  You  must  be  care- 
ful to  sprinkle  the  soda  evenly  or  your 
bread  will  be  splotched  with  yellow. 
Now  knead  the  dough  thoroughly,  work- 
ing in  the  flour  until  you  have  a  smooth, 
velvety  dough.  Roll  out  about  one  inch 
thick  and  cut  into  biscuits. 

Place  one  tablespoonful  of  lard  in  a 
baking  pan  and  melt  it.  Prop  one  end  of 
the  pan  up  so  that  the  lard  will  run  to 
the  other  end.  Dip  each  biscuit  in  the 
lard  and  turn  it  so  that  it  is  well  covered 
with  the  grease.  Fill  the  pan.  You  may 
either  allow  the  biscuits  to  stand  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  for  about  20  minutes, 
then  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven  for  10  to  15 
minutes,  or  put  them  immediately  into 
a  moderate  oven  and  bake  them  for  a 
longer  time — about  20  to  25  minutes. 
By  the  latter  method  the  biscuits  rise  in 
the  oven.  The  results  are  practically 
the  same. 

If  you  have  any  dough  left  over  put  it 
back  in  the  jar  with  the  batter,  and  put 
in  enough  flour  and  sweet  whole  milk  to 
make  the  required  amount  of  batter.  In 
about  twelve  hours  you  can  serve  sour- 
dough biscuits  to  a  family  who  will,  no 
doubt,  be  clamoring    loudly  for   them. 


Who  Said 
Sour  Dough? 

CTJHE  best  way  to  settle  this  question  of 
exactly  how  to  make  sour-dough  bread, 
biscuits,  and  flapjacks  seems  to  be  to  give 
every  man  his  chance  and  let  you,  the  readers, 
serve  as  jury.  Here  you  have  assorted  ideas 
on  sour-dough  cookery  from  a  number  of 
self-confessed  authorities  on  the  subject. 
After  trying  these  on  your  camp  mates  this 
summer,  let  us  know  your  conclusions. — 
G.  A.  C. 


If  you  wish  to 
make  pancakes  with 
this  batter,  thin  it 
with  sour  milk  and 
add  the  soda,  salt, 
and  sugar.  Beat  it 
nbout  two  hundred 
times  and  fry  on  a 
hot  greased  griddle. 
No  other  pancake  is 
quite  so  good. 

You  can  also 
make  muffins  by 
thinning  the  batter 
slightly  with  sour 
milk.  Add  the  soda 
and  salt  as  for  bis- 
cuits. Instead  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  use  a  tablespoon- 
ful. Last,  add  a  beaten  egg  and  mix 
well.  Bake  in  hot  greased  muffin  tins  in 
a  quick  oven. — William  G.  Norwood, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 
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Fun... that's  what  driving  be- 
comes once  more!  It's  a  new 
kind  of  a  thrill  to  feel  the 
extra  power  Shell  Ethyl  gives 
your  motor.  The  instantane- 
ous starts.  The  quiet  smooth- 
ness. From  three  vital  ener- 
gies .  .  .  plus  Ethyl.  There's 
never  been  a  gasoline  like  it! 
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CHICAGO 

AVERAGES  2  FT.  9  IN. 
OF  RAIN  YEARLY! 
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Chicago's  Old  Water  Tower  and  New  Palmolive  Building 

2    OUT  OF   EVERY  3 

CHICAGO  HOUSEWIVES  USE 

MORTON'S  SALT  BECAUSE 


Look  for  this  seal  when  buying 
utilized  salt  and  thus  avoid  get- 
ting one  without  sufficient  iodina 
to  prevent  simple  goiter. 


i  a  ik  i  /  i  ik    4k  ir 


mix  it  into  the  dry  flour  first.  Needless 
to  say,  a  real  sour-dough  would  disdain 
using  baking  powder  but  for  our  modern 
and  more  effete  tastes  the  inclusion  re- 
sults in  a  feathery  belly-blanket  that 
absorbs  maple  syrup  and  melted  butter 
in  a  way  to  make  a  sponge  look  like  a 
piece  of  inner  tube.  Leave  about  as 
much  batter  in  the  bottom  of  the  tin  as 
you  had  to  start  with  and  that  is  your 
"starter"  for  tomorrow.  (By  the  way,  I 
hope  you  notice  the  fine,  large  indiffer- 
ence I  have  for  exact  measurements!) 

If  your  wife  cannot  supply  you  with 
the  needful  lump  of  dough  as  a  starter, 
make  one  yourself  by  dissolving  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  in  a  cup  of  warm 
water.  Stir  in  a  little  flour  and  let  stand 
until  it  sours. 

A  heavy  factor  in  the  popularity  of 
sour-dough  hot-cakes  apart  from  their 
very  desirable  edibility  is  that  the  can 
and  spoon  don't  have  to  be  washed 
oftener  than  once  a  month  or  so.  By 
that  time  the  encrustations  and  stalac- 
tite— or  is  it  stalagmite? — growths  are 
getting  a  bit  troublesome. 

You  may,  of  course,  make  sour- 
dough-gods or  bread  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Add  flour  to  the  required  stiffness. 
For  bread  set  to  rise  a  few  hours.  It's 
all  very  simple.  Blest  if  I  can  see  what 
there  is  about  a  bit  of  cooking  that 
women  make  such  a  fuss  about. — F.  J. 
Whiting,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 

Be  Careful  How  You  Flop  Them 

T  T  AVE  you  ever  investigated  sour- 
-*-  -*■  dough  cookery?  Sour-dough  flap- 
jacks and  biscuits  are  a  delight  and  a 
delicacy  after  some  of  the  gastric  mon- 
strosities that  have  found  their  way  to 
my  tin  plate. 

First  procure  a  wooden  bucket,  then 
find  a  loose-fitting  cover  for  it.  Take 
about  3  cups  of  flour  and  make  a  sticky, 
rather  thin  paste  with  water.  Add  to 
this,  I  cake  of  yeast — dry  or  compressed 
— either  soaked  or  mixed  to  a  paste  in  a 
little  water,  and  stir  the  whole  mass  to- 
gether in  the  bucket;  then  place  the 
cover  loosely  on  top.  That  the  cover  is 
loose-fitting  is  important.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  tenderfoot  who  placed  a  stone 
on  the  cover  of  his  sour-dough  bucket. 
One  warm  afternoon  he  heard  a  muffled 
explosion.  There  was  sour-dough  every- 
where, and  the  poor  lad  didn't  dare  to 
go  near  camp  until  the  rock  came  down. 
A  bit  exaggerated,  perhaps,  but  it  con- 
veys the  idea. 

The  bucket  must  be  kept  from  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  at  all  times- 
some  warmth  is  essential.  During  a 
cold  night,  the  activity  of  the  yeast  will 
be  retarded,  but  the  yeast  cells  will  not 
necessarily  die.  Keep  the  sour-dough 
"working"  by  stirring  in  a  little  fresh 
flour  paste  each  time  you  use  some  for 
cooking. 

Sour-dough  flap-jacks  and  coffee  con- 
stituted the  most  palatable  breakfast  I 
have  ever  eaten  in  camp.   In  the  evening 


amount  of  batter.  This  will  be  about 
half  as  much  as  you  think  necessary,  for  i 
sour-dough  is  like  rice,  and  on  my  first 
attempt  with  that  deceitful  food,  I  had 
enough  boiled  rice  to  feed  the  army.  If 
you  keep  the  bucket  in  a  warm  place 
during  the  night,  you  will  find  the  sour- 
dough  has  risen  to  a  light  frothy  mass  by  | 
morning. 

Now  pour  out  enough  sour-dough 
(leaving  some  to  go  on  "working")  into 
your  mixing  pan,  and  stir  in  I  egg  (I  ] 
have  never  tried  egg  powder),  i  table-  « 
spoonful  of  sugar,  %  teaspoonful  of  salt, '. 
and  >2  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Beat  well. 
Proceed  to  fry  your  flapjacks,  using  a  ij 
large  iron  frying  pan,  plenty  of  grease,  I 
and  a  slow  fire.  In  turning  them  use  a  1 
turner  and  do  it  easily,  or  they  will  I 
"fall,"  just  as  a  cake  does  when  you  I 
slam  the  oven  door.  Never  toss  the  J 
cakes  up  in  the  air  and  catch  them;N 
leave  that  to  the  iron-stomached  pros-j 
pector — he  alone  could  digest  the! 
leather  discs  that  result  from  "flapping"! 
your  hot  cakes. 

With  little  practice  you  should  be  it 
turning  out  crisp,  thick  flapjacks,  done|| 
clear  through  and  light  as  feathers.  1] 
— Graham   Heid,  Alameda,   California.* 

Ranger's  Bread 

*  I  *  HIS  is  a  simple  and  effective  way  ofl 
-*-  making  splendid  bread  or  biscuit! 
for  the  permanent  camp  or  at  home,  and! 
is  much  easier  for  the  inexperienced  J 
camper  than  it  would  seem. 

Take  a  common  lard  pail  (the  half  I 
gallon  size)  or  any  covered  small  bucket, 
and  in  it  mix  a  simple  batter  of  flour, 
warm  water,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  sugar;  about  a 
quart  of  flour  is  used,  and  when  mixed 
with  water  it  makes  a  little  more  than  a 
quart  of  batter.  Do  not  make  the  batter 
thin — it  should  be  rather  thick.  Cover 
the  pail  loosely  and  set  it  aside  in  a 
warm  but  not  hot  place;  one  side  of  the 
fire  will  do.  When  it  lifts  the  cover  of 
the  pail — which  it  will  surely  do — it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Take  all  of  this  and  knead  into  it  suffi- 
cient flour  to  make  a  good,  stiff  bread 
dough,  but  not  too  stiff.  This  you  can 
knead  all  you  wish.  Roll  it  out  and 
spread  over  it  a  tablespoonful  of  softened 
lard  or  other  shortening,  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
Knead  again,  working  all  this  well  into 
the  dough,  then  form  into  loaves,  oi 
take  off  small  bits  of  dough  and  rol 
them  into  balls  for  biscuits,  or  roll  out 
the  dough  and  cut  into  biscuits,  which- 
ever you  wish.  Put  into  a  greased  par 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  until  the  loaves 
or  biscuits  rise  to  double  their  original 
size,  then  bake  until  done.  You  now 
have  as  delicious  a  biscuit  as  your  bakei 
ever  turned  out.  The  only  essential  t< 
success  is  care,  particularly  in  keepin| 
the  batter  warm  and  the  biscuits  warn 
while  rising. — Philip  J.  Bona,  Chehalis 
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BIF  A     B     C     D     E     F 


Chart  shows  comparative 
effectiveness  of  Bif  and  other 
well-known  sprays — as 
proved  in  exhaustive  tests. 


SCENTED     DEATH     FOR 


FLIES! 


NEW  SCENTED  SPRAY 
HAS  GREATER  "TOXICITY" 
(KILLING  POWER)  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPRAY- 
REGARDLESS  OF  PRICE! 


UNION 
SUPPLY 
AGENCY 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  for  all 
Automobile  and  Home  Helps.  You  will 
find  it  at  all  Union  Service  Stations  and 
at  hundreds  of  independent  stations, 
drug,  hardware,  and  department  stores. 


BIF  WAS  DEVELOPED  to  overcome  the  faults  so  common  to  ordi- 
nary insect  sprays. 
Bif  kills  quicker.  Tests  prove  that  it  has  the  highest  TOXICITY  (killing 
power — see  chart)  of  any  spray.  Biffed  flies  are  dead  flies- — 99  out  of  100. 

Bif  is  harmless.  There  is  nothing  in  Bif  that  could  possibly  harm  the 
smallest  baby.  Also  it  produces  a  finer,  atomized  mist  that  will  not  stain 
or  spot  walls,  drapes,  clothing,  or  furnishings. 

Bif  has  no  unpleasant  odor... only 
a  pleasing  mint  or  floral  scent  which 
disappears  quickly  after  spraying. 

Get  Bif  today  for  positive  protec- 
tion against  flies,  moths,  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  etc.  Pints  50c-- Quarts  85c 

Special  Bif  Sprayer    .     .     .35  c 


i 


THE  SCENTED  SPRAY 

A  Guaranteed  Product  of  the  Union  Oil  Co. 
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CHILDREN  love  the  quaint  Log 
Cabin  tin — and  they  love  what 
comes  out  of  it,  too!  A  special  blend 
of  three  different  sugars— Vermont 
maple,  Canadian  maple,  and  choice 
cane.  What  a  delicious,  woodsy  fla- 
vor! And  it  has  exactly  the  right  body 
to  transform  pancakes  and  waffles 
into  a  tender  breakfast  treat.  Try  it 
today.  A  product  of  General  Foods. 
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SUMMER  RATES 

Mnw  $2  per  day  single! 
lyow  $2.50  per  day  double! 

Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
Every  modern  convenience. 
Al  Levy's  famous  food— break- 
fast 25-45c.  Luncheon  35c. 
Dinner  60c. 

Look  (or  the  "Doorway  of  Hospitality" 

GunDanj&j&iMgt.  GiaeveS/etnPMl.\ 
VINE  AT  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD. 

HOLLYWOOD,    CALIFORNIA 


Extra-Good  Ways  with 

Western    Fish 

By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


TT  is  practically  always  a  good  idea  to 
-*•  eat  more  fish!  Considering  the  great 
quantities  of  fish  yielded  up  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  fresh  fish  from 
rivers  and  lakes,  we  really  do  not  serve 
enough  fish  to  our  families. 

Someone  has  said  that  small  fish 
should  swim  twice,  once  in  water,  and 
once  in  oil.  It  is  true  that  small  fish 
("pan  fish")  taste  better  or  more  appe- 
tizing if  fried  until  the  skin  is  crisp. 
Beware  of  cooking  fish  too  long  a  time; 
of  course,  it  must  be  cooked  sufficiently 
to  remove  the  raw  taste,  but  not  so  long 
as  to  make  it  dry  and  tasteless.  When 
the  flesh  will  "flake"  or  come  away  from 
the  bone,  the  fish  is  cooked  sufficiently. 
When  boiling  a  large  fish  or  a  thick 
section  of  it,  allow  10  minutes  to  each 
pound.  Small  fillets  of  fish  will  cook  to 
the  right  stage  in  10  minutes;  and  small 
fillets  are  excellent  when  baked,  allowing 
the  same  time  for  cooking.  A  small 
amount  of  boiling  water  into  which  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  has  gone,  should  be 
placed  in  the  pan;  and  this  liquid  should 
be  used  for  the  sauce  to  serve  with  it. 

Fillets  of  Sole  with  Shrimp  Sauce 

If  the  fish  is  to  be  served  as  the  main 
course,  one  large  or  two  small  fillets  for 
each  person  to  be  served  should  be 
allowed.  Season  fish  with  salt,  paprika, 
and  lemon  juice.  If  the  fish  market  has 
prepared  the  fish,  have  them  send  bones 
and  trimmings.  Put  bones  and  trim- 
mings into  a  saucepan  with  cold  water 
to  cover,  add  a  small  onion,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  and  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  and  cook 
slowly  for  30  minutes.  Strain,  and  use 
some  of  this  liquid  in  the  pan  with  the 
fillets.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375 
degrees)  10  to  15  minutes.  Remove  to 
a  hot  dish  and  keep  hot  while  making 
the  sauce. 

Shrimp  Sauce 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

'/i  teaspoonful  of  salt 

A  little  pepper 

I  cupful  of  fish  stock   (already   made   from 

bones  and  trimmings) 
'  i  cupful  of  cream  or  evaporated  milk 
1  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice 
1  cupful  of  shrimps  (canned  or  fresh)  cut  into 

small  pieces 
6  or  more  whole  shrimps 

Melt  butter,  add  flour,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  when  blended  to  a  smooth 
paste,  add  the  fish  stock.  Bring  to 
boiling  point,  while  stirring  constantly, 
cook  one  minute,  add  cream  or  milk, 
and  cook  without  boiling  5  minutes. 
Add  shrimps  and  keep  hot  until  ready 
to  serve.   Place  fillets  of  fish  on  a  platter, 


with  the  whole  shrimps,  and  pour  over 
all  the  lemon  juice.  Canned  lobster  may 
be  used  in  place  of  shrimps. 

One  important  rule  is  to  season  all 
fish  with  salt  and  pepper  before  cooking. 
Rub  salt  over  the  flesh  of  fish,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  before 
cooking. 

Oil,  commercial  hard  fats,  bacon  fat, 
or  lard  may  be  used  for  frying  or  saute- 
ing. 

On  a  hot  day,  why  not  serve  the  fish 
cold  for  dinner,  accompanied  by  hot 
vegetables?  Salmon  is  especially  good 
cold,  and  the  salmon  in  western  markets 
is  so  very  good.  Two  recipes  follow; 
both  will  be  enjoyed  I  am  sure. 

Cold  Salmon  Timbales  with 
Cucumber  Sauce 

1  pound  of  fresh  salmon  (canned  may  be  used) 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

6  peppercorns 

1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 

Custard  Mixture: 

}4  tablespoonful  of  salt 

l/i  tablespoonful  of  dry  mustard 

1  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 

1  egg  yolks 

I  cupful  of  sour  cream,  or  K  cupful  of  thin 

sweet  cream,  or  diluted  evaporated  milk 
!4  cupful  of  vinegar 
1  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  soaked  in 
%  cupful  of  cold  water 

Place  salmon  in  cold  water  to  cover, 
adding  the  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  pep- 
percorns, and  the  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice.  Place  over  fire,  and  cook  gently 
after  the  water  begins  to  boil,  until  the 
fish  flakes  easily  from  the  bone.  Remove 
from  water,  cool,  remove  skin  and  bones, 
and  separate  fish  into  small  pieces. 

Mix  the  salt,  mustard,  sugar,  and  egg 
yolks  to  a  smooth  paste,  add  cream  and 
vinegar,  and  cook  over  hot  water  until 
the  mixture  thickens  and  coats  the 
spoon.  Add  the  soaked  gelatine,  and 
when  it  has  dissolved,  strain  the  custard 
over  the  salmon.  Pour  into  individual 
timbale  molds,  which  have  been  wet 
with  cold  water,  and  put  away  in  a  cold 
place  until  serving  time.  Remove  from 
molds  and  serve  with  Cucumber  Sauce, 
made  by  beating  until  stiff"  1  cupful  of 
cream,  sweet  or  sour,  and  adding  to  it 
1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  \4  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  1  cucumber,  pared  and 
chopped  fine. 

The  cucumber  should  have  large  seeds 
removed,  and  after  being  chopped, 
should  be  pressed  in  a  cloth  until  the 
juice  is  removed,  in  order  to  not  dilute 
the  cream. 

It  is  nice  to  serve  these  timbales  on 
cold  plates,  and  pass  hot  buttered  peasi 
or  green  string  beans,  and  French  fried 
potatoes.     This   combination   of  foods! 
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Mayonnaise  of  Fresh  Salmon 

1  slices  of  fresh  salmon,  giving  8  fillets 

I  slice  of  onion 

Bit  of  bay  leaf 

6  peppercorns 

}'i  tablespoonful  of  salt 

1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar 

Cold  water  to  cover  fish 

Mayonnaise 

Gelatine 

Cook  salmon  with  seasonings,  which 
vill  take  about  10  or  15  minutes  after 
jl  he  water  begins  to   boil.     The  reason 
[1  or  starting  the  cooking  in  cold  water  is 
I  hat   the   fish    is   firmer   and    keeps   its 
jihape.    When  fish  flakes  easily  but  does 
f  lot  fall   apart,   remove  to  a   flat  dish, 
ilcarefully   scrape  off  the   skin,   and   lift 
j)ut    the    backbone,  leaving  four  fillets 
■I  rom  each  slice.    Cool,  and  prepare  the 
'  x>ating.   To  each  cupful  of  mayonnaise, 
idd  1  teaspoonful  of  gelatine  which  has 
i|.oaked    in    one    tablespoonful    of   cold 
I  water,  and  dissolved  by  placing  the  cup 
jvhich  holds  it  in  hot  water.    Add  the 
0  gelatine  slowly  to  the  mayonnaise,  stir- 
Bring  all  the  time.    Cover  fish  fillets  with 
■this  mayonnaise,  and  smooth  the  sides, 
Jjsing  a  spatula.    Chill.    At  serving  time 
jlace  shredded  lettuce  on  a  platter;  in 
:enter  place  a  mound  of  mixed  vege- 
table salad,  dressed  with  well  seasoned 
iFrench  dressing.     Radiating  from  this 
mound  of  salad  place  the  fillets  of  sal- 
mon, carefully  trimming  off  any  ragged 
■jdges    of   mayonnaise.     Around    outer 
edge  of  platter  place  small  leaves  of  let- 
tuce, or  small  bunches  of  watercress,  and 
sliced  cucumbers,  dressed  with  French 
dressing.    The  combination  of  colors — 
the  pink  of  the  salmon,  yellow  mayon- 
naise, shades  of  green  in  the  salad,  let- 
tuce   and   watercress,    with    pale   green 
cucumbers — is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  whole  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

This  dish  served  on  a  warm  night, 
with  hot  rolls  and  cofFee,  and  a  simple 
fruit  dessert,  will  be  most  acceptable. 
It  is  always  wise  in  serving  a  cold  meal 
to  have  at  least  one  hot  dish,  either 
soup  or  coffee. 

Broiled  Fillets  of  Bass 

Bass  is  best,  perhaps,  when  broiled. 
Season  the  fillets  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a  little  lemon  juice.  Place  under  the 
broiler  and  cook  for  10  minutes,  having 
the  fish  far  enough  away  from  the  flame 
to  prevent  burning.  Remove  to  hot 
platter  and  pour  over  the  fish  a  sauce 
made  as  follows: 

Brown  Butter  Sauce 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

1  teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce 

X  teaspoonful  of  paprika 

yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  tablespoonful  of  parsley,  chopped 

Brown  the  butter,  being  careful  that 
it  does  not  become  too  dark,  add  sea- 
sonings and  pour  over  fish.  Simple,  but 
?ood. 

The  numerous  ways  of  serving  shell 
fish  (oysters,  clams,  lobster,  crab,  shrimp 
and    abalone) — that    is   another   story! 


THE 


POSTO 

CLOWN 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS!  Get  Posto  and  all  of 
these  other  Post  Toasties  Cut-Outs— FREE ! 

They  come  on  Post  Toasties  packages  .  .  . 
Posto  the  Clown  on  one;  soldiers  on  another; 
circus  people  and  animals  on  a  third.  As 
soon  as  the  package  is  empty,  get  your  scis- 
sors and  cut  them  out.   What  fun! 

You'll  love  Post  Toasties  .  .  .  big,  crisp 
flakes  that  stay  so  delicious  in  milk  or  cream. 
And  taste  so  good  with  fruit  or  berries! 

All  grocers  have  Post  Toasties  in  the  new 
Cut-Out  packages.  Ask  your  mother  to  get 
some  today!  A  product  of  General  Foods. 


Visit  the  General  Foods  Exhibit,  a  Century 

of  Progress,  Chicago  (June  to  October),  and 

see  the  Post  Toasties  display. 


Cut-Outs 
on  every 
Package 
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SAVES 
MON 


on  each  glass 
of  prize  jelly! 

No  fruit  juices  boil 
away,  Michigan  Jelly 
Champion  explains — 
far  finer  flavor,  too, 
with  these  recipes 

JUST  think!  I 
boil  my  jelly 
only  Yi  minute,  and 
few  of  my  jams 
more  than  1  min- 
ute," says  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Wickwire,  win- 
ner of  20  prizes  at  the 
Michigan  StateFair. 

"But  that  is  all  that  is  necessary 
when  Certo  and  the  Certo  recipes  are 
used.  Fruit  juices  do  not  have  time  to 
boil  away,  and  so  I  get  half  again  more 
glasses.  Moreover,  the  flavor,  color 
and  texture  are  far  better.  See  what 
wonderfully  improved  jellies  and  jams 
you,  too,  will  get 
with  Certo."  At 
all  grocers.  A 
product  of  Gen- 
eral Foods. 
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FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

OQ  Recipes   under   label 
OO  on  every  Certo  bottle 
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If      fel  igl  ■ 
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J-lome*like  Room? 

$150  to  $300 

»yHE  HOTEL  GOWMAN  is  a  modern 
-*-  fireproof  hotel  located  at  Second 
Avenue  and  Stewart  Street  in  the  midst 
of  Seattle's  theatrical  and  business 
district.  A  hotel  luxurious,  yet  informal 
.  . .  with  the  highest  standard  of  service 
and  appointmen  ts,  yet  moderate  in 
prices. 
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Tricks  in  Canning  Clings 

By 

Gladys  Pullen  Barada 


"AT^/HY  can  clings?"  some  may  ask. 

*  My  answer  is,  because  they  are 
richer,  hold  their  shape  better,  and  can- 
ning brings  out  their  "peachy"  flavor. 
Canning  subdues  and  changes  the  flavor 
of  freestones.  "But  clings  are  tough!" 
many  women  will  tell  you.  No,  clings 
are  not  tough  if  they  are  canned  cor- 
rectly. 

Mariy  persons  are  missing  the  super- 
lative goodness  of  canned  clings  because 
they  try  to  can  them  just  the  same  way 
thej'  would  can  freestones.  There  is  a 
trick  to  canning  clings  that  will  make 
them  just  as  tender  as  you  want  them. 
The  trick  is  in  the  cooking  before  can- 
ning, as  you  shall  see.  This  method  was 
taught  me  by  my  mother.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  our  family  for  years  and  years. 

Clings  are  of  many  types  and  kinds, 
from  the  rich  yellow  Sims  Cling  to  the 
White  Heath.  In  our  family  we  like 
these  two  best,  but  you  may  care  more 
for  others. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  any  kind  of  clings  offered  in  the  mar- 
ket, buy  a  few  of  them,  take  them  home 
and  cook  as  for  canning  and  then  serve. 
If  the  family  likes  them  you  can  buy 
your  canning  quantity.  To  be  really 
good,  clings  should  form  a  rich,  thick 
syrup  naturally,  after  the  sugar  is  in. 
A  cling  that  does  not  give  this  thickness 
to  the  syrup  is  not  desirable  for  canning. 
Many  peaches,  when  cooked,  show  a 
syrup  that  is  thin  and  watery,  even 
though  you  add  lots  of  sugar;  these  are 
not  good  canning  peaches. 

The  first  thing  to  do  on  canning  day 
is  to  put  your  jars  to  sterilize  while  you 
prepare  your  fruit.  First  wash  peaches 
in  plain  water  that  is  fairly  hot.  If  the 
water  is  hard,  add  some  water  softener 
to  this  first  water.  Scrub  them  thor- 
oughly with  a  rag  to  clean  off  every 
particle  of  dust  and  fuzz. 

Handle  only  five  or  six  at  a  time  so 
they  will  not  soak  long  in  either  of  your 
first  two  waters.  From  the  first  water, 
drop  them  into  the  second,  which  should 
be  good  and  hot.  Take  them  right  out 
and  drop  them  into  cold  water  and  then 
into  another  cold  bath,  until  the  water 
remains  clear  and  clean.  Then  they  are 
ready  for  peeling. 

Peel  and  take  the  seeds  out,  using  a 
peach  pitting  spoon.  Reject  all  rotten 
spots  and  discolored  portions  and  all 
seeds  that  are  broken.  Then  put  the 
peelings  and  seeds  on  to  boil  with 
enough  water  to  cover  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  peelings. 

Boil  long  enough  to  get  out  all  the 
juices — at  least  ten  minutes — and  then 
strain  the  water  off  the  peelings,  measure 
exactly,    and    pour    it    over   the   peeled 


peaches;  put  them  on  to  boil  over  a 
slow  fire  and  stir  every  few  minutes 
while  cooking.  The  water  should  come 
about  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
peaches  in  the  pot.  Boil  until  fruit  is 
tender  enough  to  pierce  with  a  silver 
fork. 

And  there  you  have  it — the  little  trick 
which  makes  clings  tender.  You  boil 
them  without  sugar! 

Now,  while  they  are  boiling,  you  melt 
or  dissolve  your  sugar,  using  just  enough 
water  to  do  the  melting — say  about  a 
quart  to  five  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
sugar  should  be  entirely  dissolved  and 
boiling  hot  when  the  peaches  grow  ten- 
der, for  the  very  moment  they  are 
tender  you  must  add  the  sugar.  Take 
as  many  cupfuls  of  the  melted  sugar  as 
the  quantity  of  water  used  above  calls 
for,  and  pour  over  the  peaches. 

"And  how  shall  I  figure  that  out?" 
you  ask.  Well,  if  you  like  your  canned 
peaches  very  sweet  you'll  use  one  cupful 
of  melted  sugar  to  two  cupfuls  of  water. 

If  you  like  your  peaches  not  so  sweet 
you  will  want  about  one  cupful  of: 
melted  sugar  to  four  cupfuls  of  water. 

Having  added  the  sugar,  allow  the 
peaches  to  come  to  boiling,  boil  about  a 
minute,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  jars. 

You  will  note  that  this  is  the  open 
kettle  method  of  canning.  This  method 
is,  of  course,  the  only  practical  one  for 
canning  clings,  quinces,  or  any  other 
fruit  that  must  be  made  tender  before 
the  sugar  is  added. 

Freestone  peaches  and  soft  fruits  are 
best  canned  by  the  cold  pack  method; 
that  is,  packed  into  jars  raw  and  the 
hot  syrup  poured  over  them  and  then 
processed.  Or  you  can  use  the  open 
kettle  method  by  dropping  the  peaches 
directly  into  the  syrup,  boiling  for  the 
required  time,  and  then  canning. 

Open  Kettle  Canning  Secrets 

CUCH  fruits  as  cling  peaches  and 
^  quinces,  which  must  be  made  tender 
before  adding  the  sugar,  are  best  canned 
by  open  kettle  methods. 

Many  women,  however,  complain 
that  they  are  not  successful  with  open 
kettle  methods.  The  fruit  does  not 
keep  well.  Here  is  a  good  method  to 
follow,  and  you  will  not  lose  a  jar  if 
you  follow  instructions  exactly. 

First  wash  your  jars  and  lids  in  soapy 
suds  and  plenty  of  them.  Rinse  through 
two  or  three  waters.  Put  a  rubber  in 
place  on  each  jar.  Turn  the  jars  upside 
down  in  your  wash  boiler  or  a  largej 
kettle,  with  a  few  inches  of  hot  water  in 
the  bottom  of  it.  (Be  sure  to  have  a 
wire  screen  or  something  which  will  keepi 
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AIL,  swim,  fish,  ride  and 
golf  your  summer  months 
away  at  Coronado  Beach, 
just  across  the  bay  from 
San  Diego. 

A  sweep  of  sea  .  .  .  pano- 
ramas that  inspire  . .  .  sleek 
greens . .  .yachting. .  .deep- 
sea  fishing  .  .  .  and  even  a 
foreign  land  lend  fascinat- 
ing variety  to  your  stay 
at  Hotel  del  Coronado  at 
beautiful  Coronado  Beach 
between  bay  and  sea. 

LOW  SUMMER  RATES 

For  literature  and  rates  address 
Mel   S.    Wright,    Manager 


CORONADO  BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


The  best  liked 

Portland  hotels 

Centrally  located . . .  Modern 

Rates:  Single,  Bath  or 
Shower,  $2  to  $4;  Double, 
Bath  or  Shower,  $3  to  $6; 
Rooms  en  suite,  $6  to  $10. 

HOIEL§ 

Portland,  Oregon 
Park  and  Salmon 
Broadway  and  Salmon 


them  from  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  and  of  course  you've  scrubbed 
your  boiler  until  it  is  immaculate.)  Put 
the  lids  to  boil  in  a  large  saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  them  boil  half  an  hour. 
This  is  particularly  important  when  old 
lids  are  being  used.  The  jars  will  sterilize 
while  you  are  peeling  your  fruit,  and 
then  you'll  need  one  of  the  burners  the 
boiler  is  sitting  over  and  can  turn  it 
sideways,  so  only  one  is  needed  to  keep 
it  hot  until  you  are  ready  for  the  jars. 
Cook  your  fruit  in  an  open  kettle,  over 
the  burner  thus  released. 

Have  your  work  table  at  the  left  of 
the  stove.  Have  your  boiler  over  the 
burner  at  the  right.  Next  to  the  boiler 
have  a  large  open  saucepan  with  water 
boiling  in  it.  This  is  the  trick  which 
insures  success.  You  take  the  jar  from 
the  boiler  and  set  it  in  the  pan  of  boiling 
water.  (Be  sure  to  put  the  lid  back  on 
the  wash  boiler  with  its  steaming  con- 
tents after  taking  each  jar  out.  That 
will  keep  them  sterile.) 

Meantime  you've  had  the  ladle  with 
which  you  are  to  dip  your  hot  fruit 
boiling  right  with  the  fruit  in  the  open 
kettle.  With  this  sterile  ladle  you  dip 
the  fruit  into  the  jar. 

Wipe  the  top  of  the  jar  with  a  dry 
rag  that  has  been  boiled  and  dried  in 
the  hot  sun. 

Lift  the  jar  lid  from  the  pan  of  boiling 
water  with  a  fork  in  the  right  hand  and 
a  cloth  in  the  left,  so  that  you  do  not 
touch  the  underside  of  the  lid  with  any- 
thing but  the  tines  of  the  fork.  Also, 
do  not  turn  the  lid  underside  up,  but 
keep  it  turned  down  until  it  is  quickly 
transferred  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  and 
screwed  or  clamped  tight. 

Be  careful  not  to  touch  the  top  or 
inside  of  the  jars  with  your  fingers  be- 
cause your  hands  are  the  only  unsterile 
thing  you  are  using,  even  though  you 
have  previously  washed  them  in  a  dis- 
infectant, as  you  should.  Change  your 
cloths  several  times  during  the  canning 
process. 

On  the  table  at  the  left  of  the  stove 
you  will  have  your  supply  of  clean  lids 
and  it  will  receive  your  finished  jars. 
Cover  it  with  newspapers. 

Putting  the  rubbers  on  your  glass  jars 
before  putting  them  into  the  boiler  will 
save  you  burned  fingers  trying  to  put 
them  on  after  they  are  hot.  Be  sure  to 
use  new  rubbers  every  year.  Old  ones 
are  doubtful  economy. 

Glass  topped  jars  can  be  turned  up- 
side down  as  you  finish  them,  but  don't 
invert  any  of  the  metal-topped  jars. 


to  carry  a  few  paper  bags  in  the  auto- 
mobile. Many  a  berry  pie  has  been 
lost  for  want  of  a  bag  to  hold  coun- 
tryside berries. 


There's 

none  better 
at  any  price! 

Buy  WHAT  YOU  WILL— test  any 
brand — you'll  still  prefer  Nalley's 
Mayonnaise.  Note  particularly 
the  smoothness,  the  delicious  tasty 
tang  that  is  the  result  of  careful 
selection  and  proper  blending 
of  the  fine  ingredients — strictly 
fresh  eggs  (always  the  best),  pure 
vegetable  oil,  salt,  sugar,  spices 
and  fruit  vinegar. 

NALLEY'S  MAYONNAISE  is  the  only 
brand  you  need  for  your  kitchen.  It  is 
always  fresh  .  .  .  always  uniform  .  .  .  rich 
in  vitamin  content.  Its  popularity  (mil- 
lions of  jars  are  sold  each  year)  is  ac- 
counted for  by  its  splendid  qualities  and 
pleasing  flavor.  When  the  Mayonnaise  is 
Nalley's  the  salad  is  always  good. 


/EGGS 

MIXED  IN 
EVERY  QUART- 
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"Here's  a  Book 
Written  Just 


for  You 
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says 
Genevieve  A.  Callahan 

Home  Economics  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine 


"rVTOT  just  "another  cook  book"  by 
•^-^  any  means,  is  this  brand-new 
Sunset  All-Western  Cook  Book.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  as  different  from  the  usual 
general  cook  book  as  Sunset  is  different 
from  other  magazines.  And  that  dif- 
ference lies  chiefly  in  its  "western-ness." 

You  see,  ever  since  the  new  Sunset 
was  started,  not  quite  five  years  ago, 
we  have  been  lamenting  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  one  book  that  told  the 
things  a  western  homemaker  wants  to 
know  about  the  many  unusual  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  nuts  and  fish  and  game 
that  the  West  produces.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  some  of  our 
popular  western  foods  in  the  standard 
books  on  general  cookery  written  and 
published  in  the  East.  Persimmons, 
nectarines,  celery  root,  pomegranates, 
fresh  prunes,  artichokes,  abalone,  flying 
fish,  geoducks,  sand  dabs — these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  that  are  ordinarily 
ignored  in  eastern  publications.  What 
to  do  about  it?  Well,  the  best  solution 
seemed  to  be  to  write  such  a  book — and 
here  it  is! 

Here  is  a  book  that  does  not  begin 
with  soups  and  appetizers  and  proceed 
through  all  the  courses  of  a  meal  in 
the  traditional  way.  Instead,  it  takes 
up  one  product  at  a  time,  and  gives 
recipes  and  suggestions  for  serving  it, 
right  then  and  there.  This  manner  of 
handling  the  recipes  fits  in  with  our 
usual  procedure  in  meal  planning, 
doesn't  it?  For  instance,  you  may  have 
a  vague  idea  that  you'd  like  to  serve 
zucchini  or  some  other  kind  of  summer 
squash  for  dinner  tonight:  it's  cheap,  no 
trouble  at  all  to  prepare,  and  is  light 
enough  to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  din- 
ner,  but  the  family  usually  objects  to 
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having  it  served  the  same  old  way. 
Open  the  Sunset  All-Western  Cook  Book 
to  "Squash,"  (you  look  it  up  alphabeti- 
cally, just  as  in  a  dictionary)  and  what 
do  you  find?  First,  almost  a  page  of 
discussion  of  the  different  varieties  and 
how  to  select  the  best  and  tenderest 
ones;  then  a  collection  of  sixteen  extra- 
good  ways  of  preparing  summer  squash 
and  zucchini,  ranging  from  simple  to 
riKin  elaborate  in  style.  You  may  take 
your  choice  among  "Summer  Squash 
with  Catsup,"  "French  Fried  Zucchini," 
"Summer  Squash  Custard,"  and  the 
other  delightful  recipes  for  preparing 
this  sometimes  uninteresting  vegetable. 
Does  that  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the 
book  works? 

( )ne  of  the  features  of  this  Sunset  All- 


Visualize  this  book  as  it  really  appears — 22j 
pages  thick,  dimensions  6x9  inches,  smart  green 
and  black  and  silver  cone) — and  you  have  some 
idea  of  how  attractive  it  is.  The  main  chapter 
headings,  reproduced  in  miniature  at  left,  show 
the  wide  scope  of  its  contents.  See  coupon  on 
opposite  page  for  directions  for  securing  your 
'rce  copy  of  the  Sunset  All-Western  Cook  Book 


Western  Cook  Book  that  has  already 
received  much  commendation  is  the 
little  introductory  description  and  dis- 
cussion of  each  food  product  as  it  is 
taken  up.  Under  "Artichokes,"  for 
example,  is  told  something  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  remarkable  vegetable, 
which  is  really  the  flower  bud  of  a  giant 
thistle;  how  to  select  the  best  artichokes 
in  the  market  (and  remember,  they  are 
not  always  the  highest  priced);  how  to 
prepare  and  cook  them;  how  to  serve 
them,  hot  or  cold;  and  even  how  to  eat 
them  gracefully.  Under  "Huckleberries," 
the  discussion  points  out  differences 
between  western  and  eastern  grown 
berries.  Under  "Clams,"  the  varieties 
of  western  clams  are  named  and  de- 
scribed. Recipes,  of  course,  are  fur- 
nished with  each.  This  is  the  system 
followed  throughout,  thus  making  the 
book  an  exceptionally  useful  reference 
for  school  as  well  as  home.  Classes  in 
Home  Economics  particularly  will  find 
it  helpful,  and  geography  classes  may 
like  to  refer  to  it,  too. 

Thoroughly  western  from  cover  to 
cover  is  this  cook  book.  Look  at  the 
reproductions  of  the  main  chapter  head- 
ings here  at  the  center  of  the  page,  and 
you   will   see   how   comprehensive  it  is. 
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Its  224  pages  are  crammed  with  just  the 
>ort  of  things  you  have  consciously  or 
mconsciously  wanted  to  know  about 
30th  the  common  and  uncommon  west- 
ern food  products.  There  are  38  pages 
levoted  to  "Western  Vegetables;"  82 
Dages  given  to  "Western  Fruits  and 
\uts;"  52  pages  to  "Western  Fish  and 
3ame;"  10  pages  of  "Favorite  Foreign 
Dishes" — just  the  recipes  that  you  are 
nost  likely  to  want  to  make  in  your  own 
wme;  and  20  pages  given  over  to 
'Western  Canning,  Preserving,  and 
Pickling,"  including  dozens  of  specially 
selected  recipes  for  jellies,  jams,  con- 
serves, preserves,  and  pickles,  which  are 
:ertainly  timely  right  now.  I  wish 
:here  were  space  to  reproduce  the  entire 
:able  of  contents  on  this  page,  so  that 
^ou  might  see  the  really  great  scope  of 
:his  hand-book  on  the  preparation  of 
roods  produced  in  the  West. 

You  will  like  the  usableness  of  this 
Uook.  New  in  cook  book  printing  is  the 
style  of  setting  each  page  of  type  in 
two  narrow  columns,  thus  making  it 
much  easier  for  the  eye  to  follow  the 
lines.  Good  big  type  adds  to  its  read- 
ability. The  well-bound  book  lies  flat 
wherever  it  is  opened.  The  recipes  are 
written  in  the  same  friendly,  clear, 
''easy"  manner  as  those  that  appear  in 
Sunset  Magazine — but  remember  that 
these  are  new  recipes,  not  reprints  of 
those  that  have  appeared  in  Sunset 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  it  seemed 
wise  to  republish  some  that  were  espe- 
cially popular. 

I  hope  you  will  want  a  copy  of  this 
book,  and  that  you  will  like  it  so  well 
when  you  get  it  that  you  will  show  it 
proudly  to  all  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  tell  them  how  they,  too,  may 
II  obtain  a  copy  of  it.    At  the  lower  right 
V  hand  corner  of  this  page  you  will  find 
directions  for  securing  the  Sunset  All- 
[j  Western    Cook    Book  —  the    book    that 
Bwas  written  just  for  you! 


Xhv$    i£    a.  <Soo  cl  idea 


When  building  our  cabin  there  seemed 
no  space  In  the  kitchen  for  a  refriger- 
ator, but  I  soon  found  that  I  must 
have  one.  A  hole  the  size  of  the 
refrigerator  door  was  therefore  cut  in 
the  kitchen  wall  and  the  ice  box  set 
outside  so  that  its  door  opens  into 
the  kitchen.  Later  the  exterior  of 
box  was  covered  with  slabs  like  the 
house.  We  are  enthusiastic  over  this 
idea  and  hope  that  other  cabineers 
can  use  it.— J.  D.,  San  Diego. 


—  atea&ft  att/uictumA  In. 

ambJ^sador^ 


*  REST  *  RELAXATION  *  RELEASE 

Without  leaving  the  beautiful  22  acre  grounds  of  this  smart  social  center,  you 
may  enjoy  our  new  SUNTAN  BEACH  with  OUTDOOR  PLUNGE  .  .  solariums,  baths, 
massage,  gymnasiums  .  .  tennis,  archery,  18-hole  "pilch  and  putt"  golf  .  .  bicycle 
riding  .  .  velvety  lawns  .  .  "talkie"  theatre,  35  smart  shops  and  nightly  dancing 
in  the  brilliant  "COCOANUT  GROVE."  *  In  addition,  Rancho  Golf  Club's  18-hole 
championship  course  is  open  to  our  guests.  *•  (Only  THE  AMBASSADOR  offers  all 
these  "super  values"  with  rates  as  low  as  $5  A  DAY  SINGLE  FOR  OUTSIDE  ROOM 
WITH  BATH.)  ■¥■  Restaurant  prices  too  are  greatly  reduced — but  there  has  been 
no  compromise  with  AMBASSADOR  service  and  quality. 

+  Won't  you  write  for  ne%v  room  and  restaurant  tariffs  and  our  famous 

Chef's  Booklet  of  California  Recipes  and  Information? 


'AMBASSADOR 

LOS   ANGELES 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 
[    to  Secure  Your  Free  Copy  of 

the  SUNSET  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK 

This  book  will  be  sent  you  FREE  a9  a  reward  for  sending  just  two  subscriptions  to 
SUNSET  Magazine.     Your  own    renewal   may  be  included  as  one  of  the  two. 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE, 
1045  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Here  are  my  two  subscriptions.  I  enclose  $2  in  payment.  Each  subscriber  is  to  receive 
SUNSET  Magazine  for  two  years  (24  issues),  and  a  free  handbook  besides. 

/Name D  NEW 

^     \ Address  □  RENEWAL 

J_  \  P.  O STATE O  GIFT 

I  Send  the  above  subscriber  the  free  book  checked  here: 

\\J  SUNSET  Garden  Book  □  SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet  Book 

/Name D  NEW  - 

^    1  Address C  RENEWAL 

£  \  P.  O STATE □  GIFT 

I  Send  the  above  subscriber  the  free  book  checked  herei 

Vrj  SUNSET  Garden  Book  Q  SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet  Book 

AS  MY  REWARD 

.  .  for  sending  these  two  subscriptions  you  are  to  send  me,  by  return  mail,  a  Gift  Copy  of  the 
SUNSET  All-Western  Cook  Book,  by  Genevieve  Callahan,  Home  Economist. 
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This  SMALL  Investment 


PAYS  BIG 

DIVIDENDS! 

•  Are  you  looking  for  a  safe  invest- 
ment that  offers  a  good  return?  Here 
is  one  that  never  fails  to  pay 
dividends. 

Dependable  Cyclone  Fence  repays 
the  small  expenditure  by  preventing 
costly  damages  to  your  lawns, 
flowers  and  gardens.  It  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  appearance  of  your 
property.  It  distributes  the  biggest 
kind  of  bonuses  in  the  form  of  safety 
for  children  at  play  as  well  as  secur- 
ity from  malicious  trespassers. 

Investigate  this  superior  fence.  It 
will  give  years  of  service  without 
upkeep  expense.  Quickly  and  eco- 
nomically erected  by  factory  trained 
men  if  you  desire. 

(yclone^pence 

Standard  Fence  Company 

Oakland  -  Los  Angeles  -  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Division  of: 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Genera/  Offices:  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


I 


Cyclone — not  a  "type"  of  fence, 
but  fence  made  exclusively  by 
Cyclone  Fence  Company  and 
identified  by  this  trade-mart. 


Tell  your  friends  and    neighbors  about 
Sunset,  the  magazine  for  western  families. 


PROGRAM  DERMETICS 
REPLACING 
COSMETICS 

Cosmetics  is  the  ancient  practice 
of  applying  something  to  the  com- 
plexion for  the  purpose  of  creating 
artificial  beauty. 

DERMETICS  is  the  new  and  scientific  PRO- 
GRAM working  with  the  physiological  laws  of 
health  in  the  skin  in  order  to  bring  out  the  natural 
beauty  of  youthful  skin. 

DERMETICS  will  positively  relieve  wrinkles, 
blackheads,  coarse  pores,  eruptions,  sallowness, 
etc.,  and  make  the  skin  radiantly  clear,  smooth  and 
healthy.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this  amazing  treat- 
ment, and  how  it  can  bring  beauty  and  health  to 
your  skin  just  as  it  has  to  hundreds  of  others. 

NATURA,   Inc. 

Terminal  Sales  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 
1 148  Market  Street,  San  Francisco   California 


Western  Health  and  Beautyii 

By  Barbara  Lenox 


AST  month  we  outlined  briefly  the 
-*— '  three  essentials  of  skin  care — 
cleansing,  toning,  and  protecting.  The 
toning  and  stimulating  of  the  blood 
stream  are  so  important  to  skin  health 
and  beauty  that  we  want  to  give  you 
this  month  a  few  more  details  on  the 
why  and  how  of  circulation. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  Rocke  Robertson 
of  Seattle,  "The  three  graces  of  a  good 
complexion  are  cleansing,  blushing,  pro- 
tection." Dr.  Robertson  uses  the  word 
blushing  instead  of  toning  because  it 
more  accurately  describes  the  type  of 
stimulation  which  is  desirable.  We  can 
stir  the  blood  stream  by  slapping  the 
skin,  but  this  is  likely  to  break  down  the 
delicate  tissues.  We  can  bring  blood  to 
the  surface  by  using  heat  on  the  skin 
but  again  this  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Blushing  the  skin  is  desir- 
able because  it  means  a  gentle  but 
thorough  stimulation  of  the  blood,  with- 
out irritation  or  inflammation.  Are  you 
wondering  why  this  is  so  important? 
Here  is  what  Dr.  Robertson  says: 

"The  key  to  health  of  any  organ  or 
tissue  is  circulation.  Imagine  if  you 
will,  a  tiny  part  of  the  skin  where  cells 
are  to  be  found  perched  like  tiny  cabins 
on  the  bank  of  some  tiny  blood  stream. 
Blood  being  the  source  of  all  needs 
brings  food  and  fuel  oxygen  to  cells, 
and  also  carries  away  all  waste  products 
of  cell  activity.  With  abundant  circula- 
tion all  cells  are  perfectly  fed  and  fueled, 
and  then  are  perfectly  housecleaned  of 
all  cell  waste." 

Wrinkles,  dull,  lifeless  skin,  sallow- 
ness, etc.,  indicate  impaired  circulation, 
so  if  you  want  a  clear  elastic  skin  that 
simply  won't  wrinkle  or  do  unpleasant 
things,  do  "blush"  the  skin  every  day. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  Well,  in  the 
skin  there  are  myriads  of  sensory  nerve 
cells  which  we  can  invoke  at  all  times  to 
produce  abundant  circulation,  and  as  a 
result  of  research  of  chemists  and  physi- 
cians, we  have  available  products  which 
react    on    these    nerve    cells    causing    a 


Miss   Lenox 

will  help  you 

with  your 

Beauty  Problems 


"blush,"  which  in  turn  feeds  the  skin 
the  vital  elements  which  keep  it  elastic 
and  free  from  wrinkles  and  other  blem- 
ishes. More  information  about  the 
products  themselves  will  gladly  be  sent 
on  request. 

Now  that  we  know  that  the  skin  is 
fed  by  the  blood,  it  is  obviously  im- 
portant that  the  blood  should  be  as 
pure  as  possible.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  blood  are  governed  by 
the  food  we  eat.  Diet  fads  are  dan- 
gerous as  they  often  deprive  the  body 
of  important  elements,  but  it  is  well  for 
the  sake  of  health  and  beauty  to  indulge 
more  in  beneficial  foods  and  less  in 
foods  which  are  a  handicap  to  the  organs 
of  the  body.  Each  individual  has  differ- 
ent requirements,  and  those  who  are 
anemic,  nervous,  or  suffering  from  any 
type  of  illness  should  have  a  diet  out- 
lined by  a  competent  physician;  the 
average  person,  however,  will  benefit  in 
skin  health  by  eating  abundantly  of 
vegetables,  particularly  the  leafy  type. 

Fruits  purify  the  blood  and  supply 
important  mineral  salts.  Orange,  lemon 
and  pineapple  should  be  put  on  your  list 
of  beauty  aids.  Lemon  juice  in  hot  water 
taken  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  is 
grand  for  the  complexion,  and  so  is  just 
plain  water  taken  in  large  quantities 
each  day.  Among  the  foods  which  are 
a  handicap  to  skin  beauty  are  rich  cakes, 
pies,  fried  foods,  starches  in  excessive 
amounts.  If  you  crave  sweets,  concen- 
trate on  dates,  figs,  and  honey.  Try 
eating  for  health  and  beauty  as  well  as 
for  taste,  correct  any  tendency  toward 
constipation,  and  wash  the  lungs  out 
daily  with  the  best  brand  of  air  you  can 
find.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  about  complexion  diets,  but  we  will 
have  to  continue  in  another  issue.  For 
the  present,  remember  that  the  skin  is 
fed  by  the  blood  and  not  by  external 
applications,  and  because  of  that  fact, 
stimulation  of  the  circulation  and  a 
sensible  diet  are  important.  Write  me 
if  you  want  more  information. 
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The  meanest  chore 
is  a  chore  no  more . 

cleaner  than  with  an  tne      orS) 
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ware a  b™sn  w  clean  and  san- 
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!5w  directions  on  the  hedl 
flush -and     you  re  chore 

The  meanest  chore    routs 
no  more.  Sam  r  iu  It 
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Sani-Flush 


77ie  Friend  of  *»€% 

Every  Mother  €*0**V 

***** 


C^C, 


JFfco 

Values  Her 

Children's  SkinHealth 


Price  25c.    Sample  free.    Address : 
"Onticnra,"  Dept  6K,  Maldan,  Mail. 


IN-NO-SCENT 

Prevents  Perspiration  Odor 
Protects  Clothing 
Absolutely  safe — Instantly  effective 
— Long-lasting  protection. 

2  ©z.  bottle   .    •    50c. 
6  oz.  size  ...   $i.o« 

These  prices  include  Federal  tax.  On  sale 
at  leading  drug  and  department   stores. 


CUTS  HEDGES  10  TIMES  FASTER 

jt"9  Works  electrically.  Write  for  Booklet,  fret  DcnsKhtion 
A  j»  Skilsaw,  Inc.,   312  Omar 


Cabin  Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

in  the  morning,  after  you  have  jumped 
out  of  a  warm  bed.  For  that  purpose 
I  keep  a  can  of  "dope"  (the  only  name 
I  have  ever  heard  for  it)  back  of  the 
stove,  ready  for  use.  The  sawdust,  col- 
lected under  the  saw  buck,  is  mixed 
with  just  enough  kerosene  to  make  it 
good  and  moist.  A  couple  of  spoonfuls 
will  make  a  roaring  fire  in  a  jiffy,  with- 
out the  use  of  kindling. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  we  have 
in  the  cabin  is  also  the  simplest.  This 
is  a  flat  rock  which  we  keep  on  the  back 
of  the  stove.  It  serves  to  keep  plates 
warm  without  overheating  them  and  as 
a  place  for  tea  kettle  or  skillet  when  the 
stove  gets  too  hot. 

My  cabin  is  of  log  construction  and 
it  is  necessary  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  "dobbing"  to  keep  it  tight.  This  is 
the  process  of  filling  the  cracks  between 
the  logs  with  mortar  or  cement.  Some 
call  it  "chinking,"  but  this  term  more 
properly  applies  to  the  pieces  of  slab 
which  are  usually  put  between  the  logs 
on  the  inside.  Instead  of  a  mortar  board 
and  trowel,  I  use  a  common  dust  pan, 
with  square  corners,  and  an  old  table 
spoon.  The  dust  pan,  containing  a  sup- 
ply of  the  dobbing  material,  will  fit 
closer  to  the  uneven  cracks  than  a 
thicker  mortar  board,  while  the  back  of 
the  spoon  is  just  the  right  size  for  push- 
ing in  and  shaping  the  mixture. 

Incidentally,  cement  is  a  great  friend 
to  the  cabineer,  especially  when  he  is 
isolated  or  when  the  type  of  construction 
is  more  or  less  crude.  It  effectively  seals 
cracks  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold 
air  or  rodents  and  is  useful  in  many 
ways  in  the  gradual  process  of  improving 
cabin  and  surroundings. 

The  problem  of  leaving  the  cabin 
secure  for  the  winter  is  not  always  an 
easy  one  to  solve.  Most  of  them  are 
easily  entered  by  the  simple  process  of 
removing  a  window  stop.  To  prevent 
this  I  bored  a  small  hole  on  either  side 
of  each  sash,  diagonally  into  the  casings. 
When  we  close  the  cabin  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  insert  10  d  nails  in  these  holes. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  no  one  can  get  in 
through  a  window  without  breaking  the 
glass.  I  secure  the  back  door  on  the 
inside  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  thus  that  we  rest  our  brains  and 
bodies  in  action.  We  find  in  our  little 
old  cabins,  wherever  they  may  be — east, 
west,  north,  south;  beside  stream,  lake 
or  sea,  high  on  the  mountainside  or 
deep  in  the  pine  woods — an  outlet  for 
those  things  we  must,  of  necessity  sup- 
press during  most  of  the  year.  When 
the  last  window  is  boarded  up  for  an- 
other year  and  the  coffee  can  has  been 
put  over  the  stove  pipe,  we  turn  our 
faces  city-ward  having  once  again  known 
a  perfect  vacation.  Perfect,  that  is,  if 
such  things  are  in  your  blood! 


His  heart  quickened 
at  the  soft  fragrance 
of  her  cheeks . . .  BUT 

HER  SHOES  HID  A 
SORRY  CASE  OF 
"ATHLETE'S  FOOT" 


WHAT  a  shock  to  think  that  anyone  so 
dainty,  so  lovely,  so  desirable,  could 
have  such  a  repugnant  thing  as  this  fur- 
tive disease!  Have  it  and  neglect  it!  For 
night  after  night  she  has  looked  at  those 
dainty  toes — watched  them  break  out  in 
tiny  blisters — found  them  stickily  moist 
—  felt  them  itch  —  seen  them  peel — and 
she's  never  done  anything  about  it! 

Danger  signals — watch  for  them 
Use  Absorbine  Jr. 

You  may  have  the  first  symptoms  of 
"Athlete's  Foot"  and  not  know  what  it  is. 
Examine  the  skin  between  your  toes. 
Moist,  red  skin,  itching  cracks,  dead-white 
peeling  skin — all  these  symptoms  call  for 
immediate  application  of  Absorbine  Jr., 
morning  and  night. 

Laboratory  and  clinical  tests  demon- 
strate that  soothing,  healing  Absorbine 
Jr.  quickly  kills  the  germ  of  "Athlete'9 
Foot"  when  reached,  without  harming 
delicate  tissues. 

But  don't  stop  when  you  get  relief. 
Avoid  the  constant  risk  of  re-infection.  In 
hotel  bathrooms,  in  showers  and  locker- 
rooms — even  in  your  own  spotless  bath- 
room, this  hardy  germ  lurks  and  attacks 
bare  feet.  Even  your  socks  must  be  boiled 
15  minutes  to  kill  this  germ.  Keep  on 
using  Absorbine  Jr.  as  a  wise  precaution. 
At  all  druggists,  $1.25.  For  free  sample, 
write  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  443  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  Canada;  Lyman 
Building,  Montreal. 

ABSORBINE  JR. 

For  years  has  relieved  sore  muscles,  bruises, 

aches,  burns,  cuts,  sprains,  abrasions, 

insomnia 
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Find  the  Fertilizer  Facts 
You  Need 


n  this 
FREE  leaflet 

Directions  Prepared  by 
Sunset  Magazine  Garden  Editor 

BRIEFLY  and  with  au- 
thority, it  gives  directions 
for  applying — to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  ornamentals — that 
odorless,  safe*    fertilizer 


Carrying  guaranteed  analy- 
sis, this  essential  organic 
plant  food  quickens  bacterial 
action  and  stores  up  in  the 
soil  a  lasting,  steady  stimu- 
lant for  garden  growth. 


*  ITNo  danger  of  burning  from 
[1.  liberal  application 


1 


n  Send  for  free  sample  and  illustrated  leaflet: 
"For  Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous 
Gardens.'* 

□  Herewith     ^ne^|  for  S3  for  lOCMb.  bag. 


(Name) 

(Street  or  Box  No.) 

"(Post  "Office)" 

Name  of  my  Seed  or  Garden  Store  or  Nursery) 

Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  to: 

Garden  Dept. 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Financial  Center  Bldg.         San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Grow 
Better  Pansies 


GIANT  pansies  raised  from  plants 
of  a  select  strain  frequently  attain 
a  diameter  of  three  and  a  half  inches  and 
are  as  splendid  as  they  are  large.  They 
are  easily  grown  by  any  amateur  gar- 
dener, either  from  the  seed  or  young 
plants.  Under  the  favorable  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  on  the  Pacific  coast 
slope,  the  plants  grow  to  perfection  and 
the  blossoms  attain  the  ultimate  of  size 
and  magnificence.  For  best  results  cer- 
tain simple  cultural  rules  must  be  ob- 
served. Blooms  that  are  fully  four 
inches  across  frequently  appear  in  my 
pansy  beds.  By  lavishing  a  little  extra 
care  and  attention  on  your  pansies  you 
also  may  grow  super-giant  flowers. 

Seed  planted  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  fall  will  produce  plants  that  are 
easily  carried  over  the  winter  for  early 
spring  and  summer  bloom.  In  the 
spring,  you  may  get  thrifty  young  plants 
from  the  nurseryman  for  setting  in  beds 
and  garden  plots,  but  unless  he  had 
grown  them  from  seed  of  a  select  giant 
strain  you  must  not  expect  to  get  giant 
blooms. 

By  making  successive  plantings  of 
seed  you  may  keep  up  a  supply  of  bloom- 
ing plants.  If  this  plan  is  not  followed 
your  pansies  will  soon  "run  out"  and 
disappear.  They  are  not  actually  peren- 
nial but  endure  only  two  years,  at  most. 
However,  in  view  of  their  beauty  in  bed 
and  garden  and  their  decorative  value 
in  bowl  and  basket,  no  one  should  be- 
grudge the  little  time  and  effort  it  takes 
to  keep  pansies  coming  on.  They  are 
profuse  bloomers  and  lusty  growers  if 
given  a  place  to  their  liking  and  plenty 
of  fertilizer. 

Seed  may  be  started  in  boxes,  indoors 
or  out,  or  in  outdoor  beds.  I  get  the 
best  and  most  consistent  germination 
in  the  outdoor  beds.  Well  pulverized 
soil  must  be  used.  It  should  be  fertile 
and  contain  plenty  of  humus  and  en- 
richment. Rake  it  fine,  then  firm  it 
down,  water  it  and  sow  in  very  shallow 
drills.  Cover  not  deeper  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  with  fine,  sifted 
soil.  Press  this  down  firmly  on  the  seeds 
but  do  not  pack  too  solidly.  Moisten 
with  a  fine  spray,  place  burlap  covering 
over  the  bed  to  give  shade  and  allow  for 
ventilation.  If  for  a  single  day  the 
seeds  dry  out,  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  refuse  to  grow.  After  the  tiny 
plants  appear,  give  less  water,  or  they 
may  contract  fungus  disease  and  "damp 
off."  Dusting  with  sulphur  may  be 
employed  if  the  seedlings  are  so  affected. 
Transplanting  into  new  ground  also  acts 
as  a  remedy.  However,  pansies  should 
not  be  moved  many  times.  One  trans- 
planting is  best.  Therefore,  when  the 
plantlets  have  developed  three  or  four 
leaves,  move  them  to  the  place  where 


Chosen  by  professionals 
to  insure  best 

RESULTS 

This  is  the  great  humus-base  fertilizer 
that's  different — the  fertilizer  that  is 
used  by  such  well-known  flower  seed 
specialists  as  Bodger,  famous  for  Zin- 
nias and  Steele,  noted  for  pansies. 

The  fact  that  these  professional  seed 
growers  select  Morcrop  for  their  own 
use  is  an  assurance  that  it  will  pay  you 
to  use  this  complete  fertilizer  on  your 
own  garden  or  lawn. 

Your  dealer  who  displays  Lilly's  "Best  for  the 
West"  seeds  has  both  Garden  and  Lawn  Morcrop 
and  is  glad  to  explain  to  you  the  difference  be- 
tween  Morcrop  and  other  fertilizers. 


1UYJS 


THE   CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 
Established  1885     Seattle,  Wash. 


KILL 


ANTS 

IN   THE   NEST  ! 


ANTROL  kills  the  queen  and  whole  ant  fam- 
i  ily  right  in  the  nest . . .  the  only  way  to  get 
lasting  relief. 

Safe  around  children  or  pets,  quick, 
sure,  inexpensive,  proved  in  a  million  homes. 

Get  it  at  NEW  LOW  PRICES  now  from  drug,  seed,  hard- 
ware  stores.  Write,  Antrol,  Dept. 51  ,651  Imperial  St.,  Los  An- 
geles for  free  pamphlet  on  pest  control.  _/7^\ 


ANTROL^ 


NERINE   SARNIENSIS   (Spider  Lily) 

Attractive,  Autumn  Flowering  bulbs  of 
the  "Amaryllis  Family."  Dense  heads 
of  crimson  flowers  with  silvery  luster. 
Protruding  stamens  and  pistils  give  a 
"Spidery"  effect.  Sometimes  called 
"Guernsey  Lily".  Choice  bulbs — $2.50 
per  dozen,  (three  for  $1.00)  prepaid. 
Our  new  folder,  beautifully  illustrated 
in  color  and  listing  a  complete  collection 
of  Amaryllis  MAILED  FREE  ON 
REQUEST. 
GORDON  AINSLEY,  Campbell , Calif. 
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they  are  to  remain.  Fall-grown  plants 
that  have  wintered  over  in  cold-frame 
or  with  other  protection  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  quite  early 
in  the  spring  and  it  will  surprise  you 
how  early  they  will  begin  to  bloom. 

For  fall  and  winter  blooming,  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  springtime.  Those 
sown  indoors  will  of  course  get  the  jump 
on  those  which  go  into  the  outdoor 
seedbed  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
iground  is  not  dry  enough  or  weather 
propitious  for  seed  scattering  out  of 
doors  until  April  or  May,  at  best.  How- 
ever, flats  and  seed  boxes  with  pansies 
well  started  indoors  may  be  transferred 
to  protected  spots  outdoors  and  there 
.will  grow  with  surprising  rapidity  and 
ion  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
If  possible  have  the  pansy  bed  in  a 
artially  sjiaded  spot.  Some  of  the  lar- 
gest, richest-colored  and  long-stemmed 
lossoms  I  ever  saw  were  grown  on  the 
dge  of  a  delphinium  border  where  the 
plants  were  partly  protected  from  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun.  After  the  first 
bloom  period,  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  get  small  and  the  plants  leggy,  cut 
them  back  severely.  Growth  will  be 
stimulated  and  they  will  again  give  fine 
flowers  in  abundance. 

The  amateur  gardener  is  advised  to 
grow  seeds  in  mixture,  rather  than  those 
grown  separately  as  to  color,  for  the 
mixed  seeds  obtained  from  experienced 
specialists  and  growers  not  only  give 
the  finest  specimens  imaginable  but  an 
astonishingly  wide  range  of  color  and 
form. 

If  you  desire  to  perpetuate  a  certain 
plant  that  you  have  grown  from  the 
seed,  you  can  take  cuttings  from  it.  If 
planted  during  the  wet  season  they  are 
quite  easily  started.  Plants  from  the 
seed  vary  from  the  parent  stock  but  if 
the  strain  is  select,  many  of  the  seedlings 
will  be  large  and  beautiful.  New  seed 
should  be  bought  from  time  to  time, 
however,  from  the  grower  of  your 
favorite  strain  so  that  the  vigor  and  size 
of  your  plantings  will  be  maintained. 
— Everett  Earle  Stanard. 


TN  a  recent  clip  sheet  from  the  Depart- 
-"•  ment  of  Agriculture  is  an  item  on 
fighting  crabgrass — that  old  invader  of 
western  lawns.  The  department  warns 
against  cutting  lawns  too  short  during 
these  summer  months.  Their  experi- 
ments show  that  crabgrass  will  thrive 
when  clipped  closely  but  that  blue  grass 
must  have  considerable  leaf  growth  to 
develop  a  root  system  if  it  is  to  choke 
out  the  crabgrass.  So  set  your  lawn 
ir  high  and  mow  sparingly.  Water 
wn  thoroughly  once  a  week  and 
ertilizers  only  in  early  spring  and 
ny  fall  when  blue  grass  makes  its 
growth.  To  fertilize  in  summer  stimu- 
lates only  the  crabgrass.  Encourage 
blue  grass  and  it  will  eventually — though 
maybe  not  now — choke  out  the  obnox- 
ious growth. — L.  R. 


We  get  out  of  the  Soil 
Just  what  we  put  in... 


Really,  now,  isn't  this  a  fundamental 
fact?  You  get  out  of  things  just  what 
you  put  in.  It's  true  of  everything 
men  do — including  gardening. 

Unless  you  keep  your  soil  mellowed 
by  insuring  greater  constancy  of 
moisture,  by  promoting  its  humus 
content,  by  increasing  its  biological 
population,  by  guarding  against  fun- 
gus growth,  you  won't  get  much  out 
of  it. 

German  &  Holland  peat  moss  does 
just  this.  And  it  absorbs,  holds  and 
distributes  to  your  plants  at  the  very 
least  700%  of  its  own  weight  in 
water.  No  other  natural  or  artificial 
substance  you  can  put  in  the  soil 
will  do  so  much — no,  no  other. 


EDUC.  ADV.  AND  RESEARCH  DEPT. 

PEAT  IMPORT 


NEW 


With  spongy  peat  moss  forked  info 
your  soil,  you  are  not  tied  down  to  a 
daily  watering  schedule.  It  makes  sandy 
soil  or  clay  soil  kind  to  your  plants — 
and  every  plant  responds  to  kindness. 

No  progressive  seedsman  and  fer- 
tilizer dealer  is  without  peat  moss. 
They  will  give  you  the  fine  points 
in  using  it.  But  ask  for  the  depend- 
able German  or  Holland  variety.  It 
is  distinguished  from  inferior,  lower 
grades  of  peat  by  the  word  "Germany" 
or  "Holland"  which  is  stenciled  on 
each  bale  and  is  your  guarantee  of 
service  and  quality.  The  lower  grades 
consist  of  variable  composition  and 
will  not  function  in  the  same  satis- 
factory manner.  See  your  dealer  today. 
Use   peat   moss   regularly. 


W   CORPORATION 


QUALITY  GERM.4 

YORK 


'■   6?  HOLLAND   PEAT  1 


Our  Mr.  H.  O.  Ketner,  Room  411  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  will  gladly 
make  himself  available  for  lectures  or  any  information  you  may  wish  to  have  about  Peat  Moss 


Can  You  Recommend 

Some  One  for 

This  Job? 

SUNSET  Magazine  has  an  open- 
ing right  now  for  a  courteous, 
energetic  and  reliable  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl  in  your 
neighborhood ! 

Perhaps  you  know  a  person  who'd 
appreciate  your  thoughtful  rec- 
ommendation, and  who  would 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  put 
in  his  or  her  spare  or  full  time 
both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

Will  you  do  this  good  turn  for 
some  one  in  your  community? 
You  will  be  helping  that  person 
to  earn  EXTRA  CASH  or  a  living, 
and  your  thoughtfulness  may 
start  him  or  her  on  the  road  to 
a  permanent,  profitable,  full- 
time  position! 

Write  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Parks,  using 
the  coupon  below. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Parks,  Room  206, 

1045  Sansome  Street,  Sari  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  recommend,  for  the  position  you  adver- 
tise: 


Name. 


Address 

P.  O State. 

Sent  by 

Address 

P.  O State. 


PR0TECT^B  R0JE  J 


Protection  Costs  So  Little 
Why  Take  Chances? 


PREVENT 

Brown  Canker 


Black  Spot  •  Mildew 


Don't  let  these  insidious  diseases  attack 

your  plants  at  all  .  .  .  because  after  they 

lo,  it  is  too  late!   Prevent  their  inroads  with 

MANGANAR  ROSE   DUST 

This  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide  is 
one  of  the  best  preventatives  for  Black  Spot, 
Brown  Canker,  Mildew  and  kills  many  leaf- 
eating  insects  on  roses.  Proved  effective  on 
snapdragons,  asters,  hollyhocks  and  carna- 
tions. Recommended  by  commercial  rose 
dealers.  Easily  applied  and  adheres  to  foliage 
without  leaving  conspicuous  residues. 

Trotect  your  vegetables  with 

DUTOX,  the  non-arsenical  insecticide  for 
the  control  of  beetles,  weevils  and  many  leaf- 
eating  insects  on  vegetables.  Use  DUTOX  as 
a  control  for  the  corn  earworm  on  sweet  corn. 
Sweet  corn  growers  everywhere  can  obtain 
practically  a  clean  crop  by  dusting  the  silk 
with  DUTOX  as  soon  as  it  appears. 
Buy  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  booklets 
giving  full  information  on  MANGANAR 
ROSE  DUST  and  DUTOX. 

Distributed  by 

THE  PACIFIC  R.  &  H.  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

El  Monte,  Cal. 
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npHIS  issue  of  Sunset  will  reach  many  of 
-*-  you  just  as  you  are  loading  up  the  old 
"Roamin'  Chariot"  for  a  trip  to  mountain  or 
seashore  over  the  Fourth  of  July  week  end. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  you  who  live  in  the 
Bay  Region  have  explored  the  vacation  pos- 
sibilities of  Mendocino  county.  One  of  our 
favorite  trips  is  to  follow  along  the  Coast  to 
Ft.  Bragg,  stay  over  night  in  one  of  the  com- 
fortable cabins  there  at  Noyo  Beach  and  the 
next  day  (or  the  next)  take  one  of  the  pictur- 
esque mountain  or  river  roads  across  to  the 
Redwood  Highway,  coming  out  near  Layton- 
ville,  Willitts  or  Cloverdale,  depending  upon 
the  road  followed.  Fishing  is  good  along  the 
North  Coast  at  this  time  of  year  and  the 
wild  foxgloves  should  be  in  bloom  shortly 
along  the  mountain   roads. 


Then  when  we  feel  like  soaking  up  an  extra 
amount  of  sunshine  we  choose  eastern  Mendo- 
cino county  as  our  vacation  goal.  In  such  cases 
we  go  up  the  Redwood  Highway  to  Laytonville, 
and  there  turn  east  over  a  narrow  shelf  of  a 
road  to  Dos  Rios;  stop  over  night  at  Poonkinny 
Dude  Ranch  and  the  next  day  explore  fascinat- 
ing Round  Valley,  a  little  corner  of  Sunset  Land 
that  is  still  the  West  of  story  books.  To  enjoy 
the  Round  Valley  country  to  its  utmost,  you 
should  visit  with  the  fine,  friendly  people  who 
live  there,  and  no  one  can  tell  you  more  about 
it  than  can  Mrs.  Edith  Murphy  who  lives  at 
Red  Bud  Ranch,  seven  miles  from  Laytonville. 
Stop  and  say  "hello"  to  her  on  your  way  to  Dos 
Rios  and  the  pleasure  of  your  trip  will  be  multi- 
plied. In  visiting  either  the  Coast  or  east  of  the 
highway  you  should  know  in  advance  where 
you  are  to  stay — hot  dog  stands  and  camps  are 
(thank  goodness)  few  and  far  between. 


We  have  a  feeling  that  the  cover  on  this 
July  Sunset  will  bring  forth  many  a  broad  grin 
from  those  of  you  who  have  tried  to  mix  cats 
and  fish  ponds.  One  Sunset  reader  tells  us 
that  well  fed  cats  will  not  steal  gold  fish,  while 
another  confides  in  us  that  she  fooled  her  "Black 
April"  by  substituting  black  ornamental  fish 
(which  are  not  so  easily  seen)  for  the  gold  ones. 


I  hen  in  today's  mail  there  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.' 
Ernest  Cochrane  of  Fresno  who  says  that  after! 
trapping  sow  bugs  with  orange  and  grape  fruit; 
shells,  she  gathers  up  her  catch  and  dumps  themJ 
into  the   fish   pond.     It  seems  that   a  man   in' 
charge  of  one  of  our  state  hatcheries  suggested 
sow  bugs  as  a  food  for  ornamental  fish  and  Mrs. 
Cochrane   has   been   following  his  advice  with 
excellent  results.    These  three  fish  stories  are 
well  worth  remembering! 


\\  e  almost  never  go  to  a  garden  club  program 
that  someone  does  not  sing  that  always-beau- 
tiful song,  "Trees,"  by  Joyce  Kilmer.  Some 
cynics  say  that  the  poem  and  the  song  have 
been  overworked,  but  we  still  like  them.  Not 
long  ago  Mrs.  I.  H.  Fox  of  Pomona,  California, 
sent  us  the  following  poem.  We  quote  it  here 
for   you   who  share  our  love  for  "Trees." 

"/  think  that  when  Joyce  Kilmer  wrote 
His  lovely  poem,  '  Trees', 
He  must  have  lain  'neath  giant  oaks 
And  listened  to  the  breeze 
Croon  lullabies  to  baby  birds, 
And  hum  duets  with  bees. 
I  think  he  loiters  even  now, 
Perhaps  not  far  away, 
Where  oak  trees  shelter  birds  and  bees, 
And  wandering  breezes  play; 
While  angels  sing  of  Love  Divine  , 
That  thrills  the  soul  for  aye." 


We  cannot  pull  this  sheet  of  paper  out  of  our 
typewriter  until  we  have  commented  on  the 
new  symbolic  drawing  for  this  page  Adios.  We 
feel  that  in  it,  Philip  Little,  the  artist,  has 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  Sunset — and  that  is 
friendliness,  just  plain,  old-fashioned  friendli- 
ness. Some  magazines  apparently  aspire  to  be 
ultra-smart,  others  prefer  to  be  cynical  or 
smarty,  still  others  have  ambitions  to  be  sen^ 
sational.  But  in  Sunset  our  whole  aim  is  ju^t  to 
be  friendly,  helpful,  optimistic  and  enthusi 
If  we  can  just  accomplish  these,  our  dreai 
Sunset  will  have  come  true. — Lou  Richardson 
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The  Chicago  World's  Fair  closes 
October  31st.  Our  record-break- 
ing low  summer  fares  will  be  on 
sale  until  October  15th. 

You've  undoubtedly  heard 
many  conflicting  reports  about 
the  Fair.  So  have  we.  But  we 
have  yet  to  meet  a  single  person 
who  made  the  trip  and  regretted 
it.  Some  say  it  is  too  gaudy, 
some  say  it  is  too  big  —  but  no 
one  accuses  it  of  being  dull. 

You  have  three  months  left 
to  go.  Let  us  show  you  how  little 
it  will  cost.  Write  for  our  new 
booklet  containing  comprehen- 
sive information  on  rail  and  Pull- 
man fares,  cost  in  Chicago,  etc. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages Southern  Pacific  offers  on 
a  trip  east  this  summer: 

From  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Take  the  fast  "Golden  State 
Limited"  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of 


SUMMER  ROUNDTRIPS  to  CHICAGO 

$O/"\50 — good  in  coaches  and  chair  cars  on 

^^  our  fastest  trains. 

<->r7^"*\50 — good  in  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 

■*  ^  cars  (plus  berth). 

$Q/^\50 — (21-day  limit)  good  in  Standard 

^^  Pullmans  (plus  berth). 

$Q/"\30 — (Oct.  31  limit)  good  in  Standard 

^J^s  Pullmans  (plus  berth). 

«=CI  WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 

Address  letter  or  post  card  to  E.  W.  Clapp,  65  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  C.  L.  McFaul,  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles;  or  J.  A.  Ormandy,  705  Pacific  Bldg.,  Portland, 
or  see  any  Southern  Pacific  agent. 


Southern  Pacific 


its  air-cooled  dining  car,  its  club 
and  lounge  car  and  its  modern 
Pullmans  —  extra  fare  comfort 
but  no  extra  fare!  Direct  to 
Chicago  via  EI  Paso  and  Kansas 
City. 

From  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
The  "Overland  Limited"  is  the 
fastest  train  by  hours  to  Chicago. 
The  only  train  from  central  Cali- 
fornia with  air-cooled  dining  car. 
No  extra  fare. 

From  OREGON  &  WASHINGTON 
Go  East  through  California  and 
circle  back  on  a  northern  line  for 
not  1^  more  rail  fare. 

"MEALS  SELECT" 
Every  Southern  Pacific  dining  car 
now  serves  complete  luncheons 
and  dinners  for  &W  to  $1.25  and 
breakfasts  for  50^  to  SW.  The 
finest  service  and  food  at  prices 
everyone  can  afford. 


\1[7HILE  this  isn't  a  fashion  column, 
*  "  we  almost  feel  that  we  could 
write  something  along  that  line,  after 
having  answered  so  many  questions  this 
summer  on  "What  shall  we  wear  on  our 
trip  to  Chicago?"  The  answers  are 
numerous  and  varied.  We  have  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  recommend  the 
cottons  which  are  so  smart  this  season, 
but  have  hesitated  to  do  so  simply  be- 
cause of  their  tendency  to  wrinkle — the 
bane  of  the  well  groomed  traveler.  Here 
comes  good  news,  though!  Under  a  new 
anti-crease  process,  the  ordinary  cottons 
and  rayons  have  been  made  positively 
wrinkleproof.  We  speak  from  expe- 
rience, because  we  have  a  piece  of  the 
treated  and  a  piece  of  the  untreated 
voile  in  our  desk  with  which  to  prove  the 
statement.  Leading  department  stores 
are  stocking  these  materials  and  selling 
dresses  of  the  same  materials.  Summer 
travelers  can  now  travel  with  light 
weight  wrinkleproof  dresses  that  launder 
easily  and  well  and  still  retain  their 
smartness. 

Camping  Supplies 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

My  husband  and  I  contemplate  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  at  a  lake  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
we  are  wondering  if  you  have  any  information  on 
what  food  supplies  will  be  necessary  per  person  for 
that  length  of  time.  We  shall  not  be  near  provision 
sources  during  most  of  the  trip. — B.  S.,  Yakima, 
Washington. 

We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  "Camp- 
ing With  Canned  Foods,"  a  leaflet 
which  contains  excellent  camping  sug- 
gestions, good  menus,  a  list  of  supplies 
necessary  for  a  week's  trip  into  country 
that  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  general  information 
helpful  to  the  camper.  You  will  want 
to  see  your  local  grocer  about  dehydrated 
vegetables  and  the  necessary  staples 
such  as  canned  butter  (by  the  way,  did 
you  know  that  mayonnaise  serves  nicely 
as  a  spread  for  bread  when  butter  is  not 
obtainable'),  powdered  milk,  dried  eggs, 


etc.,  according  to  the  quantities  listed 
in  the  leaflet.  (Editor's  Note:  This 
leaflet  is  available  to  Sunset  readers  for 
a  three-cent  stamp.) 

The  Hopi  Snake  Dance 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

During  my  vacation  in  August  I  should  like  to 
visit  the  Hopi  Snake  Dance,  as  well  as  the  south  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Can  you  send  me  literature 
on  the  interesting  places  to  see  in  that  vicinity,  the 
dales  of  some  of  the  Indian  dances,  and  any  booklets 
you  think  will  help  to  make  my  trip  enjoyable? 
Thank  you. — C.  P.,  San  Bernardino,  California. 

We  have  sent  you  booklets  on  the 
Indian  Detours  as  operated  by  private 
car  with  courier  and  guide  service  out 
of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Guides  and 
couriers  who  accompany  the  various 
one,  two  and  three  day  trips  through 
this  fascinating  country  know  the  Indian 
lore  and  the  history  of  the  region  thor- 
oughly, and  consequently  a  trip  under 
their  direction  will  be  enjoyable  as  well 
as  educational.  August  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  great  many  activities  and 
ceremonies  in  the  Indian  country,  espe- 
cially around  Santa  Fe.    This  old  town, 


A  RE  you  planning  a  trip? 
Is  it  a  week-end  jaunt 
or  a  tour  around  the  world  ? 
Whatever  your  plans,  just 
drop  us  a  line  for  informa- 
tion! Your  letter  will  re- 
ceive a  personal  reply.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  postage  or  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope for  our  reply. 


incidentally  is  the  center  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "most  interesting  50- 
mile  square  in  America."  To  those  who 
have  breathed  the  desert  air,  marveled 
at  the  blueness  of  that  sky,  and  respected 
the  dignity  of  this  old  town  that  has 
looked  upon  so  many  generations,  the 
statement  is  well  founded.  Dances  and 
tribal  celebrations  are  held  as  follows: 

August  2.    Old  Pecos  Dance  at  Jemez. 

August  4.  Great  Corn  Dance  at 
Santa  Domingo. 

August  10.  Corn  Dances  at  Nambe 
and  Picuris. 

August  12.  Corn  Dance  at  Santa 
Clara. 

August  29,  30,  31.  Inter-tribal  In- 
dian ceremonies  at  Gallup. 

The  Hopi  Snake  Dance  is  always  held 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  although 
the  definite  date  is  never  decided  until  a 
week  or  so  in  advance.  There  is  also  a 
Doll  Dance  and  Masked  Dance  for 
Rain  at  Zuni  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  We  feel  certain  that  the  book- 
lets we  have  sent  you  on  this  region  will 
be  helpful  in  planning  your  trip. 

Trips  Around  Seattle 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

My  sister  and  I  plan  to  leave  here  early  nexti 
month,  going  by  boat  to  Victoria  and  Seattle.     We\ 
want  to  ship  our  car  along.     Business  matters  wilt 
keep  us  in  the  Northwest  for  about  a  week,  and  wi 
shall  have  an  extra  week  for  sightseeing.     Can  you\ 
suggest  any  interesting  trips  that  we  can  make  in  t, 
car?    Can  you  send  us  a  good  map  of  that  region. 
Any  help  will  be  appreciated. — F.  L.   E.,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

There  is  so  much  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest to  see  in  the  Puget  Sound  region 
that  one  could  easily  write  a  book  about 
it!  There  are  delightful  motor  trips 
around  Seattle  through  the  beautiful 
parks  and  residential  districts,  and  do 
not  fail  to  make  the  water  tour  around 
the  city,  through  Gaillard  Locks  and 
into  Lake  Union  and  Lake  Washington 
The  highways  in  Washington  are  excel 
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wrever  you  go  this  summer  enjoy 
the  smoother,  quieter  power  of  the 

NEW  FLYING  A 


\ 


Iry  NEW  "FLYING  A"  gasoline  on  your  trip  today.  See 
for  yourself  what  a  change  it  makes  in  your  car.  The  NEW 
"FLYING  A"  is  plainly,  basically  different,  for  there  is  in  it 
a  quality  new  to  non-premium  gasolines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Your  car  will  prove  this  statement:  No  gallon  of  gasoline, 
except  ETHYL,  will  carry  you  farther,  more  smoothly,  than 
a  gallon  of  "FLYING  A" —  none  as  quietly.  The  NEW 
"FLYING  A"  comes  closer  to  ETHYL  performance  than 
any  other  gasoline  sold  today. 

PERFORMANCE  -  NOT  CLAIMS 

Make  your  own  test  in  your  own  car.  Hit  for  the  hills  that 
yesterday  slowed  you  down  with  a  "ping".  Today  you'll 
zoom  up  with  the  new,  quieter  "FLYING  A".  Whether  it's 
at  fast  action  or  idling  along,  there's  a  new  response  from 
your  motor  with  the  smoother,  flowing  power  of  NEW 
"FLYING  A". 


TRY  NEW  "FLYING  A"  TODAY 

Ask  the  Smiling  Associated  Dealer  about  it.  Hear  the  differ- 
ence —  feel  the  difference  as  you  drive.  NEW  "FLYING  A" 
is  colored  amber  for  your  protection. 

Special  attention  to  your  car  is  keynote 

of  Smiling  Associated  Service 

Your  car  is  the  most  important  job  in  the  world  to  the 

Smiling  Associated  Dealer.  He  goes  about  his  work  with 

the  idea  of  saving  you  trouble  and  expense. 

It  is  this  special  attention  given  to  every  car  that  builds 
business  for  the  Associated  Dealer.  That's  why  he  gives  it. 
He  owns  his  own  business,  and  he  knows  that  the  only  way 
to  build  it  is  to  give  you  the  kind  of  service  that  satisfies 
and  makes  you  a  regular  customer. 

ASSOCIATED     OIL     COMPANY 
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OW  OLD  ARE  YOU 


fruuidfiltfl 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  WILL  TELL  YOU 


Forty-five  by  the  calendar!  Thirty- 
five  on  the  golf  course!  Yes,  but 
how  old  are  you  financially •.  Every 
man  has  three  ages — his  age  in 
years,  his  physical  age,  and  his 
financial  age;  and  there's  a  "par" 
for  us  all.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  YOUR  true  financial  age? 
You  can  learn  it  in  a  few  moments 


with  Oregon  Mutual  Life's  "Per- 
sonal Analysis  Chart,"  sent  to  you 
free  for  the  asking.  Most  impor- 
tant, in  it  are  some  practical 
suggestions  that  will  assist  you  to 
"step  up"  your  financial  age  to  par 
and  then  keep  it  growing  with 
you  year  by  year.  Send  for  your 
copy  of  this  unique  book  today! 


Oregon  Mutu 

"Only  Mutual  Life  Iniuranc*  Company  West  of  the  Rockies" 

'A " 

Oregon  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Send  me  a  "Personal  Analysis  Chart" — without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Age. 
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UNITED 

AIR  LINES 


WORLD'S  FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR  SERVICE 

New  Boeing  planes  ...  2  Pilots  .  .  . 
Stewardess  service  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  . 
Roomy,  quiet  cabins  .  .  .  Lavatory. 

Following  examples  of  time  and 
fares  from  San  Francisco  -Oakland 
are  typical  of  those  applying  from 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane. 


V/z  Hrs. 
10%  Hrs. 

13  Hrs. 

14  Hrs. 
17  Hrs. 
21V4  Hrs. 
20     Hrs. 


Salt  Lake . 
Omaha 
Kansas  City 
CHICAGO  . 
Cleveland 
Washington 
NEW  YORK 


f  41.52 
95.76 
106.39 
115.00 
130.00 
152.00 
160.00 


Fastest  multi-motor  service  be- 
tween Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Sacramento,  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 
Only  non-stop  multi-motor  service 
San    Francisco    to    Los    Angeles. 

For  tickets  and  information  call 
United  Air  Lines  Ticket  Offices 

or    Hotels;    Postal    and    Western    Union    Offices 
and   Leading  Travel   Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles  Flying  Experience 


WE  have  just  learned  of  a  satis- 
factory  product  for  stopping 
leaks  in  boats.  If  yoxt  are  interested, 
write  to  the  Sunset  Travel  Service 
for  a  folder,  enclosing  self 'addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


LOW  RAT6S 

Comfortable  rooms 
hospitable  service 
•  •  •  •  excellent  inex- 
pensive cuisine  . .  . 

fROm  fOUR  DOLLARS 
A  DAY 
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lent,  and  the  drive  to  Bellingham  via  the 
Chuckanut  Drive  is  lovely.  Mt.  Baker 
National  Forest  is  near  Bellingham, 
and  it  is  but  60  miles  from  that  city  to 
delightful  Mt.  Baker  Lodge.  Harrison 
Hot  Springs,  just  across  the  border  from 
Washington  in  British  Columbia,  is 
reached  in  a  few  hours  by  automobile. 
The  English  Manor  style  hotel  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  beautiful  Lake  Harrison, 
and  the  towering  mountains  in  the  back- 
I  ground  are  reflected  in  the  stillness  of  the 
i  lake.  The  healthful  springs  at  Harrison 
mark  this  as  one  of  the  spas  of  Canada. 
Vancouver  is  reached  from  Harrison 
over  improved  roads,  following  the  rush- 
ing Fraser  River  for  miles,  and  winding 
in  and  out  of  delightful  little  canyons 
Don't  forget  that  one  can  buy  a  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  goods  duty  free — and 
Vancouver  shops  are  interesting  and 
well  stocked  with  lovely  Wedgwood  and 
Belleek. 

The  Puget  Sound  is  crossed  by  a  net- 
work of  ferries  on  daily  schedule,  con- 
necting Washington  with  Vancouver 
Island.  One  of  the  most  delightful  ferry 
trips  (your  automobile  included)  is  the 
one  from  Anacortes  to  Sydney,  through 
the  most  interesting  of  the  172  San  Juan 
Islands  in  the  Sound.  The  trip  lasts 
about  four  hours.  A  short  17-mile  drive 
takes  you  from  Sydney  to  Victoria, 
through  the  loveliest  bit  of  rural  coun- 
tryside so  typical  of  England.  You  will 
adore  the  quaintness  of  this  picturesque 
little  city,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
slowing  down  to  their  easy,  matter-of- 
fact  pace  of  living.  There  are  a  number 
of  lovely  drives  to  be  made  from  Victoria 
to  various  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  a 
direct  ferry  service  between  Victoria  and 
Seattle  if  you  wish  to  return  by  that 
route.  You  will  want  to  make  the  trip 
to  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park  before 
catching  your  return  steamer.  The 
highway  to  the  park  is  one  of  the  engi- 
neering achievements  of  the  Northwest, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  highway.  These  are 
only  the  highlights!  Booklets  giving 
further  details  about  the  Northwest  have 
been  sent  to  you  so  that  you  may  make 
definite  plans  for  your  stay. 

South  Africa  via  the  Direct  Route 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

I  know  that  there  is  a  direct  service  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Europe  through  the  Canal,  hut  is  there  such 
a  service  to  South  Africa,  or  is  it  necessary  to  saii' 
from  New  York?  Time  is  of  no  importance,  but 
I  want  to  get  away  from  the  regular  routes  of  travel. 
Any  information  you  can  send  will  he  useful. — ' 
B.  B.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

We  have  just  received  news  of  a  new 
direct  passenger-freighter  service  now 
in  effect  sailing  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles,  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Sabine,  Galveston,  Houston,  New 
Orleans,  and  from  there  direct  to  Cape- 
town, South  Africa.  These  ships  also 
call  at  East  London  and  Durban  before 
proceeding  to  India  and  on  around  the 
world.  The  ships  are  Dutch  passenger- 
freighters,  carrying  from  6  to  16  pas-    « 
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sengers.  A  sailing  schedule  as  well  as 
literature  descriptive  of  South  Africa 
has  been  sent  to  you. 

Cruise  to  Vancouver  Island 

THERE  is  still  a  month  in  which  our 
readers  in  the  Northwest  can  avail 
themselves  of  an  interesting  six  and  a 
half  day  cruise  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  entire  trip,  including  meals  and 
berth,  costs  $39.00.  There  are  sailings 
August  1,  11,  and  21.  After  leaving 
Victoria,  calls  are  made  at  numerous 
ports,  including  Indian  villages,  fishing 
plants,  and  mining  and  logging  camps — 
a  country  that  has  felt  little  change 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  is 
consequently  quaintly  picturesque.  This 
West  Coast  of  Vancouver  has  well  been 
called  the  Canadian  Norway.  Booklets 
on  these  cruises  are  available  for  a 
three-cent  stamp. 

Club  Tours  to  Chicago 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

I  have  heard  that  certain  trains  leave  weekly  for 
the  Chicago  Fair  carrying  passengers  that  have 
bought  tour  tickets,  or  the  like.  Since  I  have  never 
been  East  and  know  very  little  about  such  a  trip,  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  if  there  is  anything  like  a 
tour  that  would  also  take  care  of  my  time  in  Chicago? 
—S.  T.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

We  have  sent  you  booklets  on  the 
Club  Tours  which  leave  Central  Cali- 
fornia points  (via  Reno)  every  Satur- 
day night  for  Chicago  and  the  Fair. 
These  tours  include  all  the  necessary 
1  expenses  such  as  rail  fare,  hotel  and 
sightseeing  as  well  as  meals  in  Chicago, 
and  admission  to  the  Fair  and  many  of 
the  exhibits.  The  tours  start  at  $90  for  a 
complete  ten-day  tour.  The  booklets 
that  have  been  sent  will  give  you 
further  details. 


UNDER  the  new  improved  air  line 
schedule,  one  can  dine  leisurely  in 
San  Francisco,  hop  off  at?  11:45  P.  M. 
and  arriving  in  Chicago  the  following 
day,  16  hours  later,  in  time  for  luncheon. 
The  new  high  speed  "Three-miles-a- 
minute"  planes  have  two  pilots,  a  two- 
way  radio,  stewardess  service,  lavatory, 
and  cool  comfortable  cabins  for  ten 
persons.  We  have  just  inspected  one  of 
these  new  giants  of  the  air  at  the  local 
airport — they  are  slick! 

*  * 

An  interesting  cruise  has  been  sched- 
uled to  sail  from  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  returning  October  12,  to  include 
Italy,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  special 
class  rate  will  be  $366,  and  the  tourist 
class  rate  $286  for  this  five  weeks'  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Write  for  liter- 
ature. 

•  • 

Round  the  world  rates  are  still  $749 
first  class!  Leave  the  West  Coast  in 
August  or  September,  thus  avoiding  the 
warmer  season  in  Japan  and  Central 
China.  Northern  China  is  particularly 
enjoyable  at  this  time  of  year.     Chrys- 


o4  double 


TWO  WEEKS'  VACATION! 

at  a  single  modest  cost 


TWO  vacations  in  one!  A  vivid  voyage  on 
a  luxurious  liner  (to  and  from  Hawaii)  and 
FIVE  DAYS  of  idyllic  Island  life — all  within 
your  usual  vacation  time  and  budget. 

Follow  the  silvery  path  of  the  South  Seas 
moon — on  the  MARIPOSA,  MONTEREY, 
LURLINE  or  MALOLO — new  Pacific  speed- 
sters that  crown  travel  with  jewels  of  gra- 
cious living  and  sports-at-sea,  yet  open  the 
royal  court  of  luxury-afloat  to  even  prole- 
tarian purses! 

See  Hawaii  garlanded  with  Indian-summer 
fragrance :  shower-trees  cascading  rainbow'd 
petals  .  .  .  ethereal  night-blooming  cereus 
.  .  .  rare  yellow  poinciana  .  .  .  hibiscus,  jaca- 
randa!  Waikiki  at  its  best!  Climax  of  the 
fishing  season !  Polo  championships  .  .  . 
yacht  races... the  smart  world  foregathered 
at  the  Royal  Hawaiian! 


LOW  COST  All-Expense  (ship  and  shore) 
Vacation  Tours.  Reduced  round-trip  rail 
fares  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Hotel  rates,  living  costs  in  Hawaii  lowest 
in  years.  Never  a  better  time  to  go. 


SOUTH     SEAS       « 
AUSTRALIA      via 


NEW     ZEALAND 

Hawaii,   Samoa,  Fiji 

BARGAIN  SUMMER  FARES  continue  through 
August!  For  the  travel-thrill  of  your  life, 
take  this  46-day  round  trip  to  dream-worlds 
of  the  Southern  Cross  on  the  super-liners, 
MARIPOSA  AND  MONTEREY. 

LOW  SUMMER  ROUND-TRIP  FARES  from 
California  (90-day  return  limit).  New  Zea- 
land First  Class  $380.00,  Cabin  Class 
$272.00.  Australia  First  Class $480.00,  Cabin 
Class  $340.00.  Also:  Attractive  All-Expense 
Vacation  Tours. 


Full  particulars  on  travel  to  Hawaii  and  the  South  Seas  at  all  travel  agencies  or 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


SAN  DIEGO 


AROUND  THE    WORLD    VIA    AUSTRALIA— VARIED    ROUTES— ATTRACTIVE    NEW    FARES 
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She  was  a  whirlwind 
on  the  tennis  court 
...BUT  ASHAMED 
TO  GET  OUT  ON 
THE    BEACH 

THERE'S  something  shocking  to  ro- 
mance, something  indelicate,  almost 
indecent,  ahout  having  even  a  mild  attack 
of  "Athlete's  Foot." 

That  was  the  thought  that  haunted  her. 
The  most  popular  girl  on  the  tennis  court 
or  in  the  hallroom,  she  refused  to  go  on 
the  beach.  She  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  having  anyone  see  those  peeling  blis- 
ters, that  unnatural  whiteness,  that  un- 
pleasant moistness  between  her  toes. 

Danger  signals — watch  for  them 
Use  Absorbine  Jr. 

You  may  have  the  first  symptoms  of 
"Athlete's  Foot"  and  not  know  what  it  is. 
Examine  the  skin  between  your  toes. 
Moist,  red  skin,  itching  cracks,  dead-white 
peeling  skin — all  these  symptoms  call  for 
immediate  application  of  Absorbine  Jr., 
morning  and  night. 

Laboratory  and  clinical  tests  demon- 
strate that  soothing,  healing  Absorbine  Jr. 
quickly  kills  the  germ  of  "Athlete's  Foot" 
when  reached,  without  harming  delicate 
tissues. 

But  don't  stop  when  you  get  relief. 
Avoid  the  constant  risk  of  re-infection.  In 
hotel  bathrooms,  in  showers  and  locker- 
rooms — even  in  your  own  spotless  bath- 
room, this  sturdy  germ  lurks  and  attacks 
bare  feet.  Even  your  socks  must  be  boiled 
15  minutes  to  kill  this  germ.  Keep  on  us- 
ing Absorbine  Jr.  us  a  tvise  precaution. 
At  all  <lriif.'^i<ts,  $1.25.  For  free  sample, 
write  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  443  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  Canada:  Lyman 
Building,  Montreal. 

ABSORBIM  JR. 

For  years  has  relieved  sore  muscles,  bruises,  cuts, 
aches,     burns,     sprains,    sunburn,    sleeplessness 


anthemums  will  put  in  their  appearance 
about  the  first  of  September  and  will 
bloom  profusely  for  a  few  months.  If 
the  trip  is  planned  in  a  lesiurely  manner 
one  can  reach  India  around  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  about  the  nicest  time 
of  year  in  that  country.  Write  for 
folders  on  the  $749  around-the-world- 
first-class  booklet. 


CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 
CHICAGO  EXPOSITION 

FOR  detailed  information  and 
booklets  regarding  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  write  Sunset  Travel 
Service  Department,  1045  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  enclosing  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  reply.  Be  sure  to  specify 
whether  you  plan  to  go  by  rail, 
automobile,  steamship  through 
the  Canal  to  New  York,  motor- 
coach  or  plane.  This  will  help  us 
to  give  you  more  definite  informa- 
tion. Hotel  rates  are  also  available. 


Rambles  in  Europe 

With  Jane  C.  Higbie 

Five  Towns  and  a  Silver  Shilling 


^jort: 


of  England's  romantic 
Shakespeare  country,  not  far  be- 
yond Lichfield's  cathedral  spires,  lies 
Staffordshire.  Here  is  a  busy  industrial 
district  which  through  the  generations 
has  contributed  much  to  the  commercial 
strength  of  the  empire.  Who  does  not 
know  of  Staffordshire  and  remember  the 
lovely  blue  dishes  of  grandmother's  day? 
How  much  the  names  of  Spode  and 
Wedgwood  mean  to  the  world  today 
and  how  little  we  know  of  their  origin! 

On  a  rainy  August  morning,  I  left 
London,  from  Euston  station,  on  a  visit 
to  the  pottery  district.  By  L.  M.  S. 
(London,  Midland  Scottish  Railway) 
north  through  the  beautiful  country- 
side; past  Rugby,  of  the  famous  Tom 
Brown's  days,  we  went,  to  Stoke-on- 
Trent  the  railway  center  of  the  pottery 
towns. 

The  Five  Towns,  they  are  called — 
Burslem,  Hanley,  Stoke,  Tunstall  and 
Longton — are  not  the  busy  centers  of 
industry  that  they  were  before  German 
competition  and  the  high  American 
tariff  slackened  the  smoke  in  the  chim- 
neys of  The  Works  and  set  sadness  upon 
the  faces  of  potters  who  had  followed 
the  trade  from  father  to  son  for  genera- 
tions. 

Trams  and  busses  now  connect  the 
towns  and  from  one  of  these  I  alighted, 
to  find  myself  in  the  thick  black  mud  of 
the  pottery  towns.  (The  Black  Towns 
they  were  sometimes  called  in  the  early 
days — and  with  good  reason).  It  was 
the  noon  hour  and  I  looked  about  the 
open  square  of  Tunstall,  at  the  Pub  and 
its  loungers,  then  entered  a  small  bake- 
shop  across  the  street,  to  inquire  the 
way  to  a  lunchroom.     The  owner  wel- 
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tfAS  USED  HERE 


white  rocks  from  Black  Oak  mine,  and 
others  gathered  in  the  hydraulic  chan- 
nels on  Yuba  Pass,  all  matched  and 
blended  with  the  skill  of  an  artisan. 
Friends  and  relatives  interested  in  the 
project  have  helped  by  collecting  rocks 
from  historic  spots  in  and  around  Sunset 
Land.  The  interior  walls  of  the  house 
are  plastered  but  rock  work  has  been 
introduced  in  many  interesting  ways. 
The  bathroom,  for  example,  is  tiled  in 
smooth  shale  rock  and  the  breakfast 
room  has  a  floor  of  smooth  slate.  Rock 
shelves  and  the  like  give  a  rustic  note. 


In  landscaping  the  grounds  the  Ham- 
monds have  used  rocks — not  to  excess — 
but  sufficiently  to  give  a  rugged  setting 
to  the  house.  From  ledges  of  stone 
spring  tiny  native  plants,  giving  color 
to  the  porch  and  exterior  walls,  while 
the  window  boxes  look  as  though  they 
were  crevices  in  a  rock  cliff  out  of  which 
flowers  peer  joyously.  Through  the 
grassy  lawn  rock  steps  lead  to  a  tiny 
pool  that  might  have  been  taken  from 
a  mountain  meadow.  All  in  all  this  is 
a  comfortable,  attractive  country  cot- 
tage built  to  last. — Maude  Elkus  Clark. 


XJMFORT  IN  OUR  MOUNTAIN  HOME 


fortable  day  bed  in  the  living  room  pro- 
vides sleeping  accommodations  for  two 
more. 

The  serving  of  meals  is  simple.  Most 
of  the  meals  are  served  on  the  roomy 
porch  overlooking  the  lake,  a  porch 
which  is  kept  shaded  in  summer  by  a 
great  oak  tree  coming  up  through  the 
floor.  On  cool  evenings,  or  in  winter, 
food  is  served  on  the  long  table  before 
the  fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Either 
table  is  easily  accessible  to  the  kitchen. 

In  the  kitchen  are  most  of  the  con- 
veniences of  a  city  home.    Spring  water 


is  piped  into  the  cabin  and  heated  by 
water  coils  connected  with  the  kitchen 
range.  The  open  porches  virtually  add 
two  more  rooms  to  the  cabin. 

We  have  access  to  an  excellent  bathing 
beach,  good  fishing,  wonderful  drives 
and  walks.  Feather  Falls,  Bald  Rock 
Canyon  and  Black  Bart's  Cave  are  all 
within  a  few  miles.  After  many  delight- 
ful week-ends  and  vacations  spent  in 
this  region  we  have  decided  that  we  have 
just  about  an  ideal  cabin  in  an  ideal 
corner  of  Sunset  Land. — John  W.  Rat- 
tray, D.  C,  Marysville,  California. 


iVAS  EASY  TO  BUILD 


davenport  that  makes  a  third  bed  when 
needed.  In  summer  the  entire  cottage 
with  its  ten  windows  and  two  doors  is 
open  for  breezes,  making  it  seem  like  a 
large  screened  porch.  Then  when  cooler 
days  and  nights  come  we  have  only  to 
close  the  casement  windows,  build  a  fire 
in  the  fireplace,  and  it  is  a  cozy  little 
home.  When  weather  is  extremely  cold 
we  have  a  stove  to  add  warmth.  The 
bedroom  nooks,  with  their  separate 
closets,  washroom  and  pull  curtains,  are 
especially  handy.  The  closets  also  add 
privacy  between  the  nooks  in  case  of  a 
noisy  sleeper. 

The  porch  that  looks  to  the  lake  was 
kept    roofless    and    unscreened    so   that 


more  sunshine  could  sift  into  the  cabin 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  snapshot  shown  here  gives  an  idea 
of  the  exterior,  even  to  the  horseshoe 
over  the  door.  We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  show  you  the  interior  with  its  painted 
cupboards  and  simple  furniture,  its 
roomy  fireplace  and  crisp  gay  curtains. 

We  have  found  this  cottage  adequate 
in  every  way  for  a  family  of  from  four 
to  six  persons.  We  planned  and  built  it 
almost  entirely  by  ourselves  and  at 
moderate  cost.  We  often  wonder  where 
anyone  could  invest  so  little  and  get  as 
much  healthy  enjoyment  as  we  do  from 
our  modest  little  shady  rest  retreat. — 
Mrs.  Martin  S.  Mickey,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
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Flax 

AND 

Sage 

Two  Satisfactory  Flowers 
for  Your  Sunset  Garden 

By 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell 

(Sunset    Garden    Consultant) 


FOR  once  it  would  appear  that  I  am 
going  to  write  about  something 
strictly  useful,  but  this  is  just  another 
case  where  appearances  are  deceptive. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  undertake  to  praise 
the  flax  of  commerce,  that  useful  plant 
whose  fibre  gives  us  linen  and  whose  seed 
has  been  the  chief  ingredient  of  many  a 
poultice,  or  to  extol  the  sage  of  the 
kitchen  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
food  more  savory.  My  task  shall  be  to 
discuss  the  flowering  plants  of  these  two 
families  and  what  they  can  do  for  our 
gardens. 

Yet  in  considering  the  linums  or 
flaxes  even  in  this  way  and  beginning 
with  the  annual  members  of  the  genus, 
we  come  first  to  the  common  flax,  Linum 
usitatissimum,  a  very  old  plant  whose 
introduction  into  northern  Europe  can- 
not now  be  traced.  Even  if  useful,  it  is 
also  decorative,  its  graceful,  slender 
habit  and  round-petalled  flowers,  car- 
ried about  two  feet  high,  making  it 
quite  attractive.  If  you  remember  the 
words  of  the  song,  "Irish  eyes  are  like 
the  flax,"  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
placing  it  among  the  blue-flowered 
flaxes. 

Better  known  in  our  gardens  and  more 
appreciated  for  its  brilliant  color  is  the 
other  annual  flax,  Linum  grandifl«ru?n, 
sometimes  listed  as  L.  rubrum.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual  of  about  two  feet  in  height, 
each  stem  furnished  with  bright,  round- 
petalled,  crimson  flowers  for  a  short 
season.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
can  be  sown  in  California  in  fall  where  it 
is  to  bloom,  or  anywhere  on  the  Pacific 


coast  in  early  and  late  spring  for  suc- 
cessive crops,  being  certain  to  give  good 
results  if  thinned  out  so  that  each  plant 
has  a  few  inches  in  which  to  develop. 
It  is  another  of  those  pleasant  annuals 
suited  to  sowing  among  tulips  or  other 
spring  flowering  bulbs,  to  give  color 
when  the  bulb  foliage  is  drying  up. 

Perennial  Flax 

I  have  not  stressed  the  use  of  the 
annual  blue  flax,  as  there  are  better 
perennial  blue  forms,  all  adapted  to  the 
easy  conditions  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
border.  Such  are  Linum  perenne,  two 
feet  high  with  pale  blue  flowers,  L.  Lew- 
isii,  also  blue  and  somewhat  taller,  and 
L.  alpinum,  of  dwarfer,  straggly  growth, 
which  spread  and  sowed  itself  all  over 
a  sunny  rock  garden  in  which  I  was  reck- 
less enough  to  plant  it.  But  first  choice 
among  all  the  blue  perennial  flaxes 
should  undoubtedly  go  to  Linum  nar- 
bonnense,  though  one  rarely  finds  plants 
or  seeds  of  it  offered  in  our  catalogues. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  as  this  flax  from  southern 
France  is  there  of  doubtful  hardiness, 
but  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  California 
and  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  and  its 
large,  pure  blue  flowers  are  so  lovely 
that  it  is  worth  while  getting  seed  if 
possible. 

White  and  Yellow  Varieties 

If  white  flaxes  are  wanted  one  has  a 
choice  between  a  white  form  of  Linum 
perenne  and  the  shrubby  white  flax  from 


New  Zealand,  Linum  monogynum,  which 
for  years  flowered  in  the  old  botanical' 
gardens  of  the  University  of  California 
and,  though  it  looked  like  a  herbaceous 
plant,  just  refused  to  die  down  in  winter. 
I  transferred  a  few  self-sown  seedlings 
to  my  garden  and  found  that  in  a  dry, 
sunny  place  they  were  pretty  and  inde- 
structible. The  only  flax  the  catalogues 
call  pink  is  Linum  saholoides,  a  dwarf 
half  shrubby  species  for  the  rock  garden, 
not  so  very  pink  either,  rather  a  whitish 
thing  with  a  purple  eye,  as  I  saw  it. 

There  is  also  a  little  group  of  yellow 
flaxes  from  southern  Europe,  dwarf  and 
somewhat  shrubby  in  growth,  liking  a 
sunny,  well-drained  place,  and  not  very 
hardy  where  winters  are  both  cold  and 
wet.  Here  will  come  L.  flavum,  which 
was  not  particularly  exciting  as  I  grew 
it;  L.  capitatum,  and  the  better  and 
shrubbier  L.  arboreum.  This  Linum 
flavum  is  not  the  plant  southern  Cali- 
fornian  nurserymen  often  list  under  this 
name.  What  they  offer  is  really  Rein- 
wardtia  trigyna  (sometimes  also  called 
Linum  trigynum),  a  shrubby  plant  of 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  giving  nu- 
merous large,  lovely,  deep  yellow  flowers 
in  midwinter,  but  too  tender  for  any  but 
such  favored  spots  as  Santa  Barbara. 

All  these  perennial  flaxes  are  so  easily 
raised  from  seed  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  propagate  them  in  any  other  way, 
though  division  of  the  roots  or  bits  taken 
off  will  make  good  plants.  They  love 
the  sun  and  good  drainage,  but  are  very 
complaisant  in  ordinary  soil  and  dry  gar- 
dens.   Few  insects  seem  to  bother  them. 
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'  I  ''HE  salvias  or  sages  are  far  more 
■*•  numerous  than  the  flaxes,  and  from 
a  garden  standpoint  they  are  of  much 
greater  importance,  particularly  in 
warm,  dry,  sunny  gardens  such  as  are 
common  in  California.  Of  them  all,  un- 
questionably the  scarlet  sage,  Salvia 
splendens,  is  the  best  known  and  the 
most  generally  grown.  It  is  no  modest 
flower,  but  is  so  bright  and  so  floriferous 
that  it  hits  you  fairly  between  the  eyes. 
Its  culture  offers  no  obstacles,  for, 
though  it  is  really  a  rather  tender  per- 
ennial, it  flowers  the  year  seed  is  sown 
and  so  can  be,  and  is,  generally  treated 
as  an  annual.  In  sections  where  frost 
comes  early,  it  is  best  to  get  the  seed 
started  under  glass  so  that  the  plants 
will  not  be  caught  before  fully  in  flower, 
but  that  is  seldom  a  problem  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  sage  is  distinctly  a 
bedding  plant,  in  the  better  and  more 
compact  varieties  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  most  effective  when  massed 
in  full  sun.  It  looks  very  well  when 
provided  with  a  dark  background,  in 
front  of  shrubs,  let  us  say,  looking  south 
or  west,  fireball  and  Harbinger  are  ex- 
cellent in  the  typical  color,  and  a  com- 
paratively new  one  called  Salmon 
Beauty. 

There  are  so  many  biennial  and  hardy 
or  half-hardy,  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
sages  that  I  can  select  only  a  few  for 
mention.  One  botanical  section  contains 
Salvia  argentea,  S.  sclarea,  S.  turkestanica 
and  S.  horminium.  These  are  hardy  per- 
ennial sages,  with  large  basal  leaves, 
those   of  S.    argentea   so   covered   with 


white  hairs  as  to  give  it  the  distinct  furry 
appearance  for  which  it  is  grown. 
S.  sclarea,  the  Clary  of  English  gardens, 
also  has  large,  somewhat  woolly  leaves, 
with  each  stem  ending  in  a  broad,  light 
blue  and  white  inflorescence.  It  is  quite 
a  striking  plant  and  one  with  a  very 
noticeable  odor  which  is  said  to  be  much 
like  the  aroma  of  muscatel  wine,  but 
though  I  have  grown  it  you  can't  prove 
this  last  statement  by  me.  I  found  it 
best  handled  as  a  biennial  and  threw 
the  plants  out  after  they  flowered,  but 
even  then  they  sowed  themselves  quite 
generously.  S.  turkestanica,  which  is 
offered  in  one  California  catalogue,  is 
now  rated  merely  a  variety  of  S.  sclarea, 
and  S.  horminium  is  also  a  very  close 
relation  to  Clary.  It  is  the  bracts  rather 
than  the  real  flowers  which  are  attrac- 
tive in  this  section. 

Perennial  Sages 

Another  group  of  somewhat  hardy 
perennials  includes  Salvia  dichrna,  S. 
pratensis,  S.  virgata,  and  S.  nemorosa. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
grown  only  the  first,  to  which  I  was 
tempted  by  a  glowing  description  in  a 
seed  catalogue  and  by  a  statement  that 
it  came  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  in 
North  Africa,  but  its  weedy  growth  and 
the  unimpressiveness  of  its  blue  and 
white  flowers  led  to  its  being  cast  out 
after  two  years'  trial.  S.  pratensis,  a 
hardier  sage,  with  bright  blue  flowers 
(but  with  white  and  reddish  varieties 
as  well)  seems  well  worthy  of  trial  from 
Oregon  north,  and  so  perhaps  also  are 


the  hardy  purple-blue  S.  virgata  from 
southern  Europe  and  the  allied  S.  nemo- 
rosa, with  purple  flowers. 

More  important  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  certain  hardy  perennial  sages  indig- 
enous to  the  Americas.  Salvia  azurea 
has  pure  pale  blue  flowers  on  long,  wiry 
stems  arising  from  a  rather  shrubby 
base,  a  lovely  color  and  much  valued 
because  it  comes  late  in  summer.  Even 
more  desirable  because  its  flowers  are 
of  a  deeper,  pure  blue  is  what  is  often 
listed  as  S.  pitcheri,  but  is  perhaps  better 
called  S.  azurea  grandiflora.  Grown  in 
the  bright  sun  to  the  west  of  my  house, 
these  two,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
have  been  often  admired,  for  though  of 
tall,  thin  growth,  their  late  color  is  irre- 
sistible. S.  uliginosa,  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  not  very  hardy,  is  an  attractive 
plant  of  somewhat  similar  preferences, 
appearance  and  fine  pale  blue  color. 

The  other  sages  worthy  of  attention 
do  not  group  together.  S.  leucantha,  a 
drought-resistant  shrubby  plant,  is  much 
grown  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  where 
all  through  the  autumn  masses  of  spikes 
of  its  red-purple  and  white  flowers  sway 
above  its  long  gray-green  foliage — an 
easily  satisfied  plant  for  anyone's  garden. 
S.  greggi,  a  shrubby  sage  from  Texas, 
with  attractive,  small  red  flowers,  does 
well  in  central  California.  S.  patens,  as 
intensely  blue  as  S.  splendens  is  scarlet, 
is  worth  growing  anywhere  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  though  it  makes  no  such 
garden  show  as  some  other  sages  and  its 
tuberous  roots  are  not  hardy.  The  color 
is  the  purest  madonna  blue  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  flower. 

All  sages  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
some  to  flower  the  first  year,  the  rest 
the  second.  The  perennial  ones  can  also 
be  increased  by  division.  Most  of  them 
like  warmth  and  sun,  do  not  mind 
drought,  and  flower  better  if  the  soil  is 
not  too  rich. 

From  the  Editor 

In  the  September  Sunset  Sydney  B. 
Mitchell  begins  his  new  series  of  articles, 
"Trials  of  a  Sunset  Gardener."  In  this 
new  and  novel  series,  Mr.  Mitchell  will 
talk  about  a  number  of  flowers  each 
month  rather  than  go  into  complete  de- 
tail about  any  one  variety.  Be  sure  to 
tell  your  garden  friends,  especially  those 
living  in  the  Bay  region,  to  follow  this 
valuable,  authentic  group  of  articles. 

Note  that  the  title  of  the  series  is 
"Trials  of  a  Sunset  Gardener."  The 
word  "trial"  here  denotes  the  "trying 
out"  or  experimenting  with  certain 
plants  and  what  the  author  has  learned 
about  them,  and  it  means  also  his  garden 
"trials  or  troubles"  and  how  he  overcame 
them.  So  watch  for  "Trials  of  a  Sunset 
Gardener."  It  promises  to  be  a  great 
series  —  especially  helpful  to  amateurs. 
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INURING  the  past  year  dozens  of  you 
■*— '  have  written  us  asking  for  plans 
for  tea  houses,  garden  studios,  shelters, 
arbors,  or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call 
a  sheltered  nook  where  tea  may  be 
served  or  a  game  of  bridge  enjoyed  in 
the  midst  of  the  beauties  of  the  garden. 
It  was  naturally  impossible  to  design 
individual  arbors  for  all  of  you  so  we 
have  asked  Arthur  O.  Johnson,  one  of 
our  Sunset  architects,  to  sketch  out 
three  of  the  most  satisfactory  types  of 
garden  shelters  for  Western  gardens. 
From  his  drawings  you  should  be  able 
to  build  any  one  of  the  three  without 
further  details. 

Naturally  in  designing  these  garden 
houses,  Mr.  Johnson  had  in  mind  spe- 
cific materials  to  be  used  in  each  case, 
but  his  recommendations  are  very  flex- 
ible. For  instance,  in  the  octagonal 
arbor  shown  first  on  these  pages,  clay 
tiles  are  indicated  for  the  roof,  but 
shingles  or  prepared  roofing  could  be 
used  satisfactorily.  Paving  stones  or 
concrete  could  be  substituted  for  the 
riled  floor.    The  lattice  work  is  optional. 

The  rustic  garden  house  with  thatched 
roof  of  palm  leaves  or  similar  thatching 
material  may  be  finished  with  shingles 


TWcK" 


The  octagon-al  garden 
shelter  shown  above 
would  be  a  charming 
terminus  to  a  winding 
garden  path 


Measuring  6' 2 '  x 
i3'6",  the  rustic, 
tliatched-roof  garden 
house  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  several 
persons    at   one   time 


More  for  null  in  de- 
sign, the  tea  Iwuse  at 
right  is  appropriate 
for  country  estates  or 
the  small,  formal  or 
semi -formal     garden 
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Arbors  for  Sunset  Gardens 


if  desired,  or  ornamental  vines  could  be 
planted  to  trail  over  the  rustic  timbers 
to  provide  shade.  The  formal  garden 
house  (shown  below)  is  of  brick  con- 
struction, which  is  highly  effective 
though  somewhat  expensive.  If  econ- 
omy is  an  item,  a  latticed  wall  could  be 
substituted  for  the  brick,  or  a  solid  wall 
of  wood  upon  which  open  shelves  with 
rows  of  potted  plants  could  form  the 
background. 

Each  of  these  three  garden  houses  is 
large  enough  for  one  or  more  card  tables 
with  chairs.  It  is  advisable  to  wire  the 
shelters  for  electricity,  which  may  be 
done  at  nominal  cost.  A  variety  of  wood 
can  be  used  in  construction.  Redwood 
is    excellent.     Spruce,    cedar    or    oak, 


stained,  are  also  good, 
it  should   be   painted. 


If  pine  is  used 
Dimensions  as 


Designed  by 
Arthur  O.  Johnson 

Architect 


given  on  the  plans  are  accurate,  but 
sizes  may  be  altered  if  desired,  so  long 
as  proportions  remain  pleasing. 

The  plantings  around  a  garden  house 
are  always  important.  Usually  vines 
should  provide  shade,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  vines  to  the  exclusion 
of  air  and  vistas.  Any  general  garden 
catalogue  will  suggest  varieties  suitable 
for  such  use.  A  few  well-selected  shrubs 
can  be  used  to  tie  the  arbor  to  the  ground 
but  one  should  always  avoid  a  jungle- 


like appearance.  If  the  structure  is  to  be 
painted,  avoid  stark  white  if  possible. 
The  garden  house  should  be  a  distinct 
architectural  feature  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the 
garden  and  become  a  part  of  it. 

We  have  no  further  drawings  or  work- 
ing plans  to  offer  in  connection  with 
these  designs.  Any  experienced  builder, 
or  even  an  amateur  who  is  accustomed 
to  working  with  tools,  should  be  able  to 
build  any  one  of  these  structures,  adapt- 
ing it  to  his  own  personal  taste  and  to 
suit  his  own  particular  garden.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  any  specific  questions 
about  any  of  the  materials  or  dimensions, 
Mr.  Johnson  will  be  glad  to  answer  thena 
for  you.  Good  luck  to  you  in  your 
building,  and  when  your  garden  house 
is  completed,  send  us  a  photograph  of  it. 
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The  Kitchen 


TRADEMARK    REClSTERfD, 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  j or  your  recipe  file ',  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Shrimponi 


{Illustrated  on  this  page) 

This  recipe  is  a  great  favorite  with  my  family, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  other  readers  of 
Sunset.  It  is  easy  to  make  and  t»  serve.  Mix  in 
the  following  order: 

1 1/2  cupf uls  of  shrimp,  cleaned  and 

cut  in  pieces 
1 3^2  cupfuls  of  cooked  macaroni 
1  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley 


FOR  FRIDAY  NIGHT 

Chilled  Tomato  Juice 

Cheese  Wafers 

'Shrimponi  Hard  Rolls 

Combination  Vegetable  Salad 

Lemon  Chiffon  Pie  Coffee 


1  chopped  green  pepper 
\x/i  cupfuls  of  medium  white  sauce 
Yi  cupful  of  dry  bread  crumbs 
Additional  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Pour  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  sprinkle  top  with  buttered 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (350  degrees)  for  25  minutes.  Incidentally*  this 
dish  may  be  made  with  tuna,  crab,  lobster,  or  salmon  in  place  of  the  shrimp  if 
desired. — T.  A.  N.,  Lodi,  California. 

Different  Huckleberry  Pie 


AN  EXTRA-GOOD  DINNER 

Grapefruit  and  Orange  Salad 

Fried  Chicken         String  Beans 

Baked  Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Corn 

Rolls  Jam 

'Different  Huckleberry  Pie    Cheese 

Coffee 


Line  a  pie  pan  with  rich  pastry  rolled  lA  to  % 
inch  thick;  roll  out  a  top  crust,  prick  it  or  mark  it 
with  slits,  and  let  stand  while  you  mix: 

2  to  3  cupfuls  of  washed  huckleberries 

1  tablespoonful  of  flour 

Y±  to  1  cupful  of  brown  sugar 

Y%  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves 

Mix  the  sugar,  flour,  and  spice,  then  mix  with  the  berries,  and  pour  into  the 
pie  crust,  add  the  top  crust,  crimp  edges  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  (425  degrees)  for  35  to  40  minutes,  or  until  well  done.  Serve  warm. 
The  brown  sugar  and  cloves  give  a  new,  delicious  taste  to  this  pie. — A.  C,  Hood 
River,  Oregon. 

Casserole  of  Fresh  Vegetables 

This  is  a  delightful  main  dish  for  a  summer  dinner.  It  is  simple  to  prepare,  and 
delicious  with  hot  biscuits  and  a  green  salad,  or  fruit  salad  for  dessert. 

1  cupful  of  shelled  green  lima  beans 
6  new  carrots,  scraped  and  cut  fine 
1  medium-sized  onion,  chopped  fine 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

Cook  the  shelled  beans  until  tender  but  not 
broken,  in  boiling  salted  water  to  cover.  Add  the 
chopped  carrots  and  onion,  and  continue  cooking 
for  20  minutes,  covered,  until  water  has  cooked 
away.  Meanwhile  make  a  thin  white  sauce  of  the 
butter,  flour,  and  milk.  When  vegetables  are  ready, 
turn  them  into  a  well  buttered  baking  dish,  pour 

the  white  sauce  over  them,  lay  the  bacon  strips  over  the  top,  cover  the  dish,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  for  15  minutes,  then  uncover  and  let  brown. 
Serve  piping  hot,  in  the  casserole. — Mrs.  E.  C,  Sumas,  Washington. 

Best  Pickled  Figs 

We  pickled  figs  two  or  three  times  when  we  first 


1  tablespoonful  of  flour 
1  cupful  of  milk 
Pepper  to  taste 
4  thin  slices  of  bacon 


FOR  A   SUMMER   DINNER 

'Casserole  of  Fresh  Vegetables 

Hot  Biscuits  Jelly 

Salad  of  Mixed  Greens 

Fresh  Blackberry  Pie 

Coffee 


GRAND  WITH  HOT  OR 
COLD  MEATS 


came  to  California,   and   had   merely  a  mediocre 
product,  but  this  rule  makes  them  a  treat. 

7  pounds  of  fresh  figs  1  teaspoonful  of  whole  allspice 

3  pounds  (6  cupfuls)  of  sugar  1  teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves 

1  pint  of  vinegar 

Boil  the  figs  (either  white  or  black)  in  clear  water  20  minutes,  and  drain.  Boil 
the  sugar,  vinegar,  and  spices  to  a  syrup,  pour  over  the  figs,  and  boil  10  minutes, 
or  until  done.    Seal  hot  in  sterile  jars. — Miss  E.  F.  C,  La  Mesa,  California. 
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Ca  bi  net 


U.  8.  PATENT   OPPICE 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Sweet  Pickle  Jelly 


{Illustrated  on  this  page) 

This  may  be  served  either  as  a  relish  or  as  a  salad. 
It  is  fine  with  either  cold  meats  or  hot  roasts.  One 
)f  its  good  points  is  that  it  is  made  ready  well  in 
idvance  of  the  meal.    The  recipe  calls  for: 


A  GOOD  LUNCHEON 

Potato  Salad       Lettuce  Sandwiches 

Cold  Roast  Pork 

'Sweet  Pickle  Jelly 

Apple  Turnovers  Cheese 

Coffee  or  Iced  Tea 


1  tablespoonful  of  granulated  gelatine 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water 
1  cupful  of  hot  strained  syrup  from 
spiced  peaches 


1  cupful  of  watermelon  preserves, 
cut  small 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sliced  Maraschino 
cherries 

~%,  cupful  of  liquor  from  cherries 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  5  minutes,  then  add  the  hot  syrup  and 
;tir  until  dissolved.  Let  Cool;  when  it  begins  to  congeal  (it  should  be  about  the 
:onsistency  of  heavy  cream)  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  turn  into  individual 
nolds.  Chill.  When  firm,  turn  out  on  lettuce  and  use  to  garnish  a  platter  of  cold 
neats,  or  serve  on  salad  plates,  with  mayonnaise. — M.  C.  C,  Sparks,  Nevada. 


Sweet  Tomato  Relish 

When  tomatoes  are  ripe  and  plentiful,  I  like  to 
nake  this  relish  which  is  equally  good  with  hot  or 
:old  meats,  or  with  omelets  and  other  meatless  main 
lishes.  First,  get  out  9  or  10  eight-ounce  jelly 
glasses,  and  scald  them.    Then  you  will  need: 


SUPPER  ON  THE  PORCH 

Appetizers  ad  lib. 

(Including  Radishes,  Onions,  Green 

and  Ripe  Olives,  Stuffed  Celery,  etc.) 

Platter  of  Assorted  Cold  Meats 

Tomato  Relish 

Casserole  of  Escalloped  Potatoes,  Hot 

Hard  Rolls,  Reheated 
Watermelon       Iced  Coffee  and  Tea 


4  cupfuls  of  peeled  and  crushed  fresh 

tomatoes 
Juice  and  grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
634  cupfuls  of  sugar 


J/8  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  allspice 
1  cupful  of  liquid  fruit  pectin 


Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes,  and  crush  with  a  potato  masher,  then  cook  uncov- 
red  for  about  10  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
>f  the  lemon,  and  measure  exactly  3  cupfuls  of  the  mixture  into  a  large  kettle. 
The  tomato  will  undoubtedly  have  cooked  down  to  the  required  quantity.) 
\.dd  the  sugar  and  spices,  mix,  and  bring  to  a  rollicking  boil  over  high  heat,  stirring 
onstantly  all  the  while.  Boil  hard  2  minutes,  then  remove  from  heat  and  stir 
n  the  liquid  pectin.  Skim,  and  pour  quickly  into  hot  sterile  jelly  glasses,  and 
over  at  once  with  a  thin  film  of  hot  paraffin.    When  the  relish  is  cold,  cover  with 

thicker  layer  of  paraffin — about  Y%  inch  thick — rolling  the  glass  slightly  to  spread 
he  wax  well  up  on  the  sides,  as  this  helps  to  prevent  possible  intrusion  of  molds 
nd  yeasts  from  the  air.  Makes  about  9  glasses  of  delicious  idish.  If  desired,  the 
pices  may  be  omitted. — E.  F.  O.,  Yuba  City,  California. 

Favorite  Peach  Conserve 


1  medium-sized  can  of  crushed  pine- 
apple 

2  quarts  of  peaches,  peeled,  pitted  and 
sliced 

3  pounds  (6  cupfuls)  of  sugar 


1  cupful  of  English  walnut  kernels, 

chopped 
Pulp  of  3  oranges,  diced 
Rind  of  \x/2  oranges,  cut  fine 


Serve  with  Toast  for  Breakfast    or 

with  Hot  Biscuits  or  Muffins 

for  Luncheon  or  Dinner 


Mix  the  pineapple,  peaches,  and  sugar,  and  let 
tand  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  stirring  occa- 
ionally.  Boil  2  minutes,  then  add  the  walnuts  and 
he  orange  pulp  and  rind,  and  boil  10  minutes 
inger.    Seal  hot  in  small  glass  jars,  as  this  is  a  thin 

onserve  which  will  not  keep  if  merely  covered  with  paraffin.  If  desired  thicker, 
dd  more  sugar  and  cook  a  little  longer,  until  of  consistency  wished.  All  the 
igredients  may  be  put  through  a  food  chopper  if  preferred.  If  the  nut  kernels  are 
calded  and  let  stand  a  few  minutes,  the  skins  may  be  slipped  off  before  chopping; 
therwise  they  darken  the  conserve. — Mrs.  L.  H.  K.,  Hollywood,  California. 
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Mid-season  Trout  Fishing 


in  Western 
Waters 

By  J.  P.  Cuenin 


\7t7ITH  the  arrival  of  August  we  have 
*  "  what  is  called  mid-season  trout 
fishing  conditions.  Of  course,  waters 
may  be  higher  than  in  other  years,  but 
almost  all  streams  have  lowered  and 
cleared  sufficiently  to  warrant  changing 
from  early  season  fishing  methods  to 
tactics  that  are  more  likely  to  bring 
success.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
season  short,  heavy  leaders  could  be 
used  because  the  streams  were  high  and 
at  least  slightly  roiled,  but  with  lower 
and  clearer  water  the  leaders  must  be 
lengthened  and  finer  gut  must  be  used. 
From  now  until  the  end  of  the  season 
the  leaders  should  be  at  least  6  feet  in 
length  and  possibly  j}4  to  9  feet  long, 
and  the  gut  should  be  as  fine  as  the 
angler  can  use  and  still  hold  the  fish  he 
hooks,  for  with  low,  clear  water  the  lure 
must  be  separated  from  the  line  by  a 
great  deal  of  transparent  material.  In 
waters  of  the  back  country  that  are 
fished  by  few  people  the  leaders  need 
not  be  so  long  and  fine,  but  the  angler 
who  expects  to  get  his  share  of  trout  in 
heavily  fished  waters  must  use  fine  gear. 
I  mentioned  that  anglers  should  fish 
with  leaders  as  fine  as  they  can  use  and 
still  hold  fish.  By  that  I  mean  that  if 
the  fisherman  handles  hooked  fish 
rather  roughly,  and  if  he  does  not  strike 
gently,  he  will  be  likely  to  lose  fish  if  his 
leaders  are  too  fine  for  his  style  of  strik- 
ing, and  playing  fish.  Some  men  can 
h'obk  and  land  fish  on  very  light  leaders, 
while    others    must    use    heavier    gear. 


The  fellow  who  is  inclined  to  become 
excited  and  put  too  much  force  into  the 
movement  of  his  rod  when  setting  a 
hook  may  break  a  fine  leader  if  the  fish 
that  rises  is  heavy,  while  one  who  gently 
but  firmly  sets  the  hook  can  use  the 
finest  of  gut.  This  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  striking  a  rising  fish  and  the 
need  of  a  quick  but  gentle  movement  of 
the  wrist.  I  have  seen  men  strike  so 
hard  that  they  lifted  small  fish  clear  of 
the  water  and  even  throw  the  fish  high 
in  the  air.  Very  little  force  is  required 
to  set  a  hook  deeply  in  the  mouth  of  a 
trout. 

Most  anglers  strike  with  an  upward 
snap  of  the  wrist  or  arm,  but  a  better 
method  is  to  strike  with  the  left  hand 
by  a  gentle  pull  on  the  line.  The  line 
between  the  reel  and  first  guide  is 
usually  held  in  the  left  hand  when  a 
right  handed  caster  is  fishing.  When  a 
trout  rises  a  short  pull  on  the  line  with 
the  left  hand  will  set  the  hook  much 
more  quickly  and  securely  than  if  the 
tip  of  the  rod  is  raised,  and  with  this 
style  of  setting  the  hook  the  fly  is  moved 
only  a  few  inches  if  the  strike  is  missed, 
while  if  the  rod  tip  is  raised  the  fly  will 
be  jerked  many  feet  away  from  the  spot 
where  the  fish  rose.  The  violent  re- 
moval of  the  fly  in  this  way  is  likely  to 
make  a  fish  hunt  cover,  while  the  gentle 
movement  of  the  fly  by  striking  with 
the  left  hand  will  not  disturb  a  fish  if 
he  misses  on  the  first  rise. 

While  rather  large  flies  were  recom- 


mended for  early  season  fishing,  and 
while  those  lures  may  take  fish  in  mid- 
season,  especially  in  late  evening  or  early 
morning  fishing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
smaller  flies  as  the  streams  become  low 
and  clear.  For  the  average  small  to 
medium-sized  streams  No.  10  and  No. 
12  flies  will  prove  better  than  larger 
sizes,  and  even  in  the  big  rivers  those 
flies  will  often  get  more  rises  than  No.  8. 

Some  of  the  following  patterns  will 
usually  prove  effective  in  any  water 
when  the  fish  are  rising  to  flies:  royal 
coachman,  brown  hackle,  gray  hackle, 
professor,  Wickham's  fancy,  McGinty 
or  bee,  black  gnat,  blue  bottle,  stone 
fly  and  March  brown.  The  first  six  in 
the  foregoing  list  are  really  all  that  are 
needed  if  the  angler  has  confidence  in 
them  and  if  he  will  fish  them  carefully. 
Of  course,  wherever  we  go  we  will  find 
special  patterns  that  are  supposed  to  b^ 
particularly  effective  on  certain  waters, 
but  the  six  old  standbys  will  get  fished 
when  any  flies  can  get  them. 

The  baits  that  will  induce  trout  to 
come  in  out  of  the  wet  in  mid-season 
are  numerous.  Angle  worms  are  always 
good.  Grasshoppers  account  for  many 
trout  every  year.  Case-worms,  those 
little  creatures  that  have  a  twig-like 
house  which  they  carry  with  them  on 
the  bottoms  of  streams,  are  always  fine 
bait. 

The  smaller  the  stream  the  more  the 
angler  should  try  to  use  trees,  bushes 
and  rocks  to  screen  himself  from  the  fish. 
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We  Took 

the  Children 

Camping 


By 

Catherine  Fowler  Magee 

Tucson,  Arizona 


*  I  4HE  real  reason  we  hesitated  to  take 
-*-    the     children     camping,     I     must 
humbly    confess,    was    that    we    were 
afraid  we  wouldn't  have  any  fun  our- 
selves.   We  thought  we  would  spend  all 
our  waking  moments,  and  some  when 
we  longed  to  be  sleeping,  in  taking  care 
of  small  Jack  and  smaller  Betty.    They 
had  us  buffaloed,  you  say?     However 
'that  may  be,  we  know  better  now,  for 
Father  had  his  fishing  every  day,  and  I 
I  had  the  strenuous  climbing  that  means 
camping  to  me,  while  he  was  on  duty  in 
I  camp.    We  had  many  short  walks  with 
|  the  children.     We  all,  in  short,   had  a 
.  good  time! 

Our  preliminary  forebodings  included 

\  among  the  things  for  which  we  should  go 

|  prepared  every  calamity  from  accidental 

drowning  to  falling  in  the  camp-fire,  not 

omitting  snake    bites   and    poison    ivy! 

Once  committed  to  the  idea  of  camping, 

however,  we  discovered  that  each  of  us 

I  had  been  cherishing  a  secret  desire  to  go 

j  to  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizona  over 

(the  Coronado  Trail,  only  a  day's  drive 

I  from  our  desert  home  near  Tucson,  but 

(much  higher  and  many  degrees  cooler. 

jAfter  all,  we  decided,  there  must  be  safe 

camping  sites  if  one  is  determined   to 

find  them,  and  poison  ivy  and  snakes  had 

never  bothered  us  in  our  childless  days, 

so  why  now?    Of  course,  we  went  loaded 

;with  a  large  supply  of  antiseptics,  oint- 

jments,  cotton,  and  gauze,  of  which  we 

'used  not  even  one! 

We  had  so  dreaded  the  day's  drive  to 
(the  mountains  that  no  reality  could  have 
| lived  up  to  our  fears!  We  were  sure  the 
J  children — Jack,  age  four,  and  Betty, 
jage  two — would  get  too  tired,  would  be 
1  restless,  would  wear  themselves  and  their 
|  parents  out;  in  fact,  that  they  would  do 
;  anything  except  what  they  did,  which 
I  was  to  spend   a  large  part  of  the  day 


sleeping  on  a  pile  of  blankets  that  cov- 
ered the  rear  seat.  The  first  half  of  the 
trip  was  hot,  but  we  carried  cool  drink- 
ing water  and  one  child  or  the  other  was 
asleep  most  of  the  time  after  ten  in  the 
morning.  When  awake  they  were  so 
interested  in  the  varied  scenery  that  our 
only  problem  was  to  find  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  of  their  questions. 

As  we  began  to  climb,  our  spirits 
soared.  We  love  the  desert,  but  it  was 
thrilling  to  leave  it  behind  temporarily. 
We  watched  the  vegetation  slowly 
changing  as  we  climbed  to  thirty-five 
hundred  feet,  five  thousand,  seven 
thousand.  Mesquite,  creosote  bush, 
and  cholla  gave  way  to  yuccas,  miles  of 
them  in  stately  bloom.  Then  we  came 
to  the  live  oaks,  and  majestic  sycamores 
lining  the  stream  beds;  and  finally, 
through  madrone  and  scrub  oak  up  to 


the  pines.  1  he  odor  of  pines  is  intoxicat- 
ing to  one  who  has  not  sensed  it  for 
years  and  we  stopped  at  the  first  turn-out 
to  sit  at  the  foot  of  a  pine  tree  and  look 
out  over  the  country  we  had  traversed, 
sniffing  the  heavenly  fragrance  in  a  most 
inelegant  way,  all  four  of  us. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  reached  the 
summit,  the  highest  point  on  the  famous 
Coronado  Trail,  where  the  road  is 
ninety-eight  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level.  We  made  camp  for  the  night  at 
Hannagan's  Meadows,  in  which  the 
snow  lies  eight  feet  deep  in  winter  and 
the  store  is  a  four-months-open,  eight- 
months-closed  institution.  It  was  still 
light  when  we  arrived,  so  we  could  see 
the  open  pasture  land  (the  first  open 
place  we  had  seen  since  getting  into  the 
mountains)  surrounded  by  dense  dark- 
green  forest  of  pine  interspersed  with 
small  groves  of  light-green  aspens.  The 
trees  had  a  martial  look,  as  though  clos- 
ing in  gradually  on  the  tiny  settlement. 

That  first  camp  was  a  temporary  one, 
but  it  might  have  been  the  only  home 
the  children  had  ever  known  from  the 
business-like  way  in  which  they  helped 
to  gather  wood  for  the  fire,  ate  their 
light  supper,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  car. 

Providing  comfortable  sleeping  quar- 
ters had  been  a  major  problem  in  our 
minds,  until  we  found  by  measuring  that 
Betty  was  just  the  right  size  for  the  front 
seat  and  Jack  for  the  rear.  There  were 
mosquitoes  that  first  night  and  we  were 
glad  we  had  brought  netting.  Not  that 
we  could  persuade  the  children  to  keep 
it  over  their  faces  —  but  we  cut  it  in 
squares  and  caught  one  in  each  door  of 
the  sedan.  The  windows  were  lowered 
for  ventilation,  but  no  insects  could  get 
in  through  the  improvised  screens.    . 

The  children   did   very  w^ll  ip.  t 
front  and  rear  "berths,"  if  we  overloo 
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A  cHew  Way  to 
TENDERNESS 
and  FLAVOR 


A  FAMOUS  CHEF'S  DISCOVERY 
...  a  method  that  makes  your  roasts 
more  tender. .  .better  flavored  and  more 
enjoyable.  Get  a  bottle  (or  can)  of  Globe 
"Al"  Oil  and  try  it  today.  You'll  like  it. 

SAVORY  ROAST  BEEF 

4  pound  cut  beef  shoulder         V2  cup  Globe  "  A1"  Oil 
or  rump  4  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

4  tablespoons  minced  onion  4  whole  cloves 

2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce  1  bay  leaf 

!  tablespoons  chili  sauce  Salt,  pepper  and  water 

MIX  OIL  and  lemon  juice  for  a  marinade. 
Wipe  beef  with  moist  cloth,  place  in  pan 
and  pour  over  it  4  tablespoons  of  marinade. 
Keep  in  cool  place,  in  20  minutes  turn  meat 
and  pour  on  it  4  more  tablespoons  of  mix- 
ture. Turn  in  20  minutes  and  add  last  of 
marinade,  let  stand  20  minutes  or  longer. 
Place  in  roasting  pan,  pour  liquid  from  pan 
over  it,  brown  in  very  hot  oven.  Turn  meat, 
dredge  with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour 
around  it  a  mixture  of  the  onion,  chili  sauce, 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  1  cup  of  hot 
water.  Add  cloves  and  bay  leaf,  cover  roaster 
and  cook  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees) 
for  2  hours,  or  until  meat  is  very  tender. 
While  cooking,  remove  cover  and  baste 
roast  occasionally  with  drippings  in  the  pan. 

Make  rich  gravy  of  4  tablespoons  of  drip- 
pings to  which  2  tablespoons 
flour  is  added.  Stir  over  fire 
until  thick,  add  cup  of  milk 
or  water,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  cook  until 
thickened. 

GLOBE  MILLS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


GLOBE 
AIOIL 


Made  by  the  millers  of  Globe  "A  1"  Flour 


the  night  they  discovered  on  the  floor 
of  the  car  a  box  of  yellow  corn-meal  that 
had  been  opened.  By  the  time  we  dis- 
covered it,  it  was  necessary  to  shake  out 
the  blankets  and  brush  off  the  seats  and 
the  children!  Corn-meal  is  good  for 
cleaning  upholstery,  but  after  that  we 
were  more  careful  about  leaving  temp- 
tation right  out  in  plain  sight! 

The  second  morning,  we  drove  to  the 
real  fishing  country  and  made  camp  be- 
fore noon.  A  good-sized  stream  ran 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  tent  and  in  it 
Father  hoped  to  catch  some  trout.  He 
didn't,  but  Jack  and  Betty  had  a  won- 
derful time  throwing  stones  into  the 
water  to  see  them  splash.  Born  and 
reared  in  the  desert,  they  had  never  seen 
water  running  riotously  down  a  moun- 
tain before!  Their  idea  of  rivers  was 
gained  from  the  sandy  washes  we  dig- 
nify by  that  name  in  southern  Arizona. 
After  a  prolonged  rain  these  washes  are 
torrents  for  a  few  hours,  then  the  water 
sinks  into  the  ground  and  disappears. 
This  mountain  stream  ran  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  fed  by  springs  and  melting  snow. 

After  watching  my  offspring  with  an 
eagle  eye  for  a  day,  I  suddenly  realized 
that  they  were  not  going  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  cold  water  deliberately, 
and  I  breathed  more  easily.  I  didn't 
stop  watching,  but  I  began  to  enjoy 
throwing  stones  myself. 

Games  in  Camp 

And  I  soon  made  another  happy  dis- 
covery! It  was  most  simple,  only  that 
they  enjoyed  the  few  familiar  toys  we 
had  brought  along  more  than  they  ever 
had  at  home.  A  box  of  wooden  blocks; 
crayons,  scissors,  paper;  two  old  dolls; 
all  were  suddenly  very  dear  to  their 
young  owners.  Brought  for  rainy  wea- 
ther when  we  might  have  to  stay  in  the 
tent,  the  toys  appeared  every  day,  rain 
or  shine,  and  occupied  hours  which, 
according  to  our  pre-camping  appre- 
hensions, the  children  might  have  spent 
wandering  in  the  woods,  sought  by  dis- 
tracted parents.  A  canvas  six  by  eight 
feet,  spread  on  the  ground,  made  a  play 
space  large  enough  for  most  activities. 

Two  camp  spoons,  borrowed  from  the 
culinary  department,  were  also  treasured 
and  used  to  make  important  excavations 
in  the  "woodsy"  dirt  around  the  roots 
of  the  pine  trees. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  moved,  the  trout 
in  that  stream  having  proved  indifferent 
to  a  wide  variety  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial lures.  At  our  new,  and  last,  camp- 
ing place,  there  was  no  water  nearer  than 
three  hundred  yards.  The  fishing 
stream  for  Father  was  farther  away, 
but  "our"  stream  was  only  that  easy 
walking  distance  from  camp,  and  there 
we  built  dams,  dug  in  the  wet  sand,  and 
picked  up  pretty  rocks  by  the  half-day. 
Even  Betty  learned  to  spot  the  kind  of 
rocks  we  wanted,  and  we  gathered  a 
number  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  stones 
with  which  to  decorate  our  outdoor  fire- 


place at  home.    We  discovered  a  hillside 
strewn  with  small  fossils  and  interesting 
conglomerates.       Jack     had     his     fir>t 
geology    lesson   there   and   we    brought 
some  specimens  home  with  us  to  adorn 
our  porch  cactus  garden.      This  search- 
ing for  rocks  was  a  whole-family  activity, 
all  of  us  working  with  the  vision  of  our  1 
hre-place-to-be    before  our  eyes.     The 
fireplace-to-be    has    since    become    the) 
fireplace-that-is,  and  each  of  us  has  his 
favorite  rock  in  it  whose  history  he  can 
relate.    Jack's  is  a  "purple  one  that  has 
iron  in  it,"  and  Betty's  a  lovely  yellowi 
one  that  she  found  herself. 


Cooking  Was  Easy 

"Going  to  have  another  picnic?"  was 
Betty's  three-times-a-day  question.  Life 
was  one  picnic  after  another — breakfast, 
dinner,  supper.  Adult  appetites  were) 
keyed  to  simple  foods  that  children  could| 
enjoy,  so  the  cook  didn't  have  to  plan 
two  menus,  as  at  home.  Potatoes  baked 
in  the  ashes,  crisp  bacon,  canned  toma-) 
toes  flavored  with  onion  and  butter, 
bread  and  jam,  trout  when  we  had  them; 
— every  meal  was  welcomed  with  shout 
of  joy. 

Fresh  milk  was  impossible  to  obtain., 
so  we  took  cans,  dozens  of  cans!  For  the 
first  two  days,  the  children  refused  tc 
drink  evaporated  milk,  but  on  the  third 
they  decided  it  was  mighty  good  anc 
ever  since  have  preferred  it  to  the  fresh 
product.  When  we  were  moving  to  oui 
last  camping  place,  we  stopped  in  Alpint 
— elevation  7900 — to  fill  a  thermos  juj 
with  fresh  milk  for  drinking.  After  tha 
we  gave  it  up,  for  the  children  agreec 
to  drink  it  only  on  the  condition  tha 
they  might  have  their  regular  cups  o 
the  evaporated  when  it  was  gone! 

We  lived  a  lazy  life  in  camp,  bu 
cooking  and  cleaning  up  had  to  be  don< 
with  regularity.  Jack  and  Betty  wen 
always  wanting  to  help,  so  we  encour 
aged  them  to  gather  fire-wood,  dig  hole 
in  which  to  bury  tin  cans,  pick  up  pin, 
needles  for  starting  fires,  and  do  othe 
odd  jobs  that  caught  their  fancy.  The 
liked  to  feel  themselves  useful  member 
of  the  family  group  and  working  togethe 
gave  us  all  a  sense  of  unity  that  ha 
persisted  to  a  degree  unknown  before. 

The  one  fault  we  have  to  find  wit 
our  vacation  is  that  it  was  too  shor 
Next  year  we  hope  to  stretch  the  t 
days  to  at  least  a  month.  We  have 
eat  somewhere — and  the  ice  bill  for 
summer  month  will  balance  the  gasolir 
bill,  making  our  vacation  cost  us  exact! 
nothing.  And  after  all,  our  first  cam) 
ing  trip  with  the  children  would  ha\ 
been  worth  while  at  any  cost,  even 
Father  and  I  hadn't  had  a  perfect 
glorious  time.  It's  a  rare  privilege 
introduce  two  young  members  of  tl 
human  race  to  tall  pines,  mounta 
meadows  blue  with  iris,  aspen  grove 
and  friendly  streams,  and  the  retun 
of  any  vacation  must  be  estimated 
something    less   tangible    than    mone 
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Table  Talk 

KITCHENEWS,"  I  might  call  this 
little  column,  for  it  is  going  to  be 
I  -owded  full  of  brief  news  notes  that  you 

in  use  today  and  every  day  to  come, 
I  ith  real  advantage  to  yourself. 
:   First,  here's  a  tip  for  the  melon  season : 
b  prevent  the  penetrating  odor  of canta- 

>upes  from  invading  the  butter  and 
lither  foods  in  your  refrigerator,  try  stor- 
l  lg  them  in  tin  cans  with  tight-fitting 
jjvers.  Half-gallon  syrup  pails  make 
.  ood  containers  for  these  fragrant  foods. 

f  desired,  chipped  ice  may  be  packed  in 
j  round  the  melons  in  the  cans. 

*  * 

Speaking  of  odor-proof  containers,  are 
I  ou  acquainted  with  that  versatile  kit- 
jhen  helper,  vegetable  parchment  paper? 
I  he  it  for  wrapping  all  sorts  of  perish- 
ble  foods  that  you  store  in  the  refrig- 
erator, thus  preventing  undesirable  dry- 
ng  out  of  moist  foods,  as  well  as  inter- 
hanging  of  odors  and  flavors. 
I   One  of  the  many  good  ways  of  using 
jhis  sturdy  waterproof  material  is  for 
teaming  or  boiling  vegetables.    Moisten 
j  square  of  the  paper,  put  the  prepared 
[  egetables — string  beans,  spinach,  peas, 
arrots  (they  are  particularly  good  when 
rated),  or  any  other — in  the  center,  add 
■utter  and  seasonings,  then  gather  up 
he  corners  to  form  a  bag,  tie,  and  place 
In  a  steamer  or  colander  over  boiling 
Vater  in  a  covered  kettle,  or  drop  into 
I  he  top  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  potatoes, 
!  tew,  or  anything  you  please.    The  vege- 
'  ables  will  cook  in  the  usual  time,  and 
j  he  flavors  will  not  mix. 

*  • 

The  other   day   we   received    a    card 

.Complimenting  Gladys  Pullen  Barada  on 

lier  "Tricks  in  Canning  Clings,"  in  the 

!  fuly  issue  of  Sunset,  and  asking  for  help 

;  vith  Santa  Rosa  plums,  which,  as  we  all 

enow,  defy  all  ordinary  methodsofsweet- 

r  :ning.     Almost  the  same  mail  brought 

|:his  contribution  from  another  reader, 

Vlrs.  B.  E.  Harris  of  San   Bernardino, 

California,  giving  at  least  one  answer  to 

;  :he  foregoing  plea. 

"Accidentally  I  discovered  a  new  way 
:o  can  Santa  Rosa  plums.  Previous  to 
-his  discovery  I  had  always  peeled  them 
and  used  large  quantities  of  sugar,  and 
still  they  were  sour — too  sour.  Last 
ij  pear  I  wanted  to  use  some  of  them  in 
conserve  with  fruit  that  ripened  later, 
30  I  canned  a  quart  unpeeled,  unsweet- 
ened, in  plum  juice  that  had  been 
strained.  No  water  was  used.  I  didn't 
,  make  the  conserve  after  all,  so  in  the 
winter  I  opened  the  plums,  stewed  them 
gently  with  2  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  we 
thought  they  were  the  most  delicious 
plums  we  had  ever  tasted.  I  shall  never 
can  them  any  other  way,  hereafter." 

Do  any  of  you  who  read  this  know  any 
other  answers  to  this  question?  If  so, 
please  send  them  along,  in  preparation 
for  next  year's  crop  of  these  delicious, 
tart  plums.— G.  A.  C. 


A  Barrel  of  Fun 
for  Boys  and  Girls! 


What  fun  you'll  have  with  these  wonderful  toys!  .  .  . 
and   how  you'll   love  these   golden,  crackly  flakes! 

You  never  in  your  life  saw  Cut-Outs  like 
these!  Soldiers  and  horses;  circus  ani- 
mals and  performers;  and  Posto  the  mar- 
velous clown  who  actually  does  tricks! 

Only  Post  Toasties  gives  you  big, 
colorful  Cut-Outs  like  these.  So,  always 
ask  Mother  to  get  you  real  PostToasties. 

And  what  a  delicious  treat  these  gold- 
en, toasted  hearts  of  corn  are!  They  stay 
so  nice  and  crisp  in  milk  or  cream.  And 
with  fruits  or  berries  .  .  .  um-m-m! 

Post  Toasties  is  full  of  quick,  new  en- 
ergy, too.  So  eat  Post  Toasties  often!  Be 
sure  to  ask  Mother  to  get  yours  today  in 
the  big   new  Cut-Out   Package!    Post       A  lot  for 
Toasties  is  a  product  of  General  Foods.       your  money 
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NotU-TIM 

already 
creamed! 


...and  dinner 
is  ready  while  you 
set  the  table ! 

TUNAETTS,  CREAMED  — heated  and 
served  on  crisp,  brown  toast  —  or  in 
warmed  patty  shells — and  you  have  a  complete 
dish  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  No  cream 
sauce  to  turn  lumpy  or  get  thick  at  the  crucial 
moment.  TUNAETTS.  CREAMED  are  there— 
already  creamed  —  and  in  a  cream  sauce  you 
good  cooks  will  rave  about  —  smooth,  rich, 
perfectly  seasoned  —  made  with  first  grade  but- 
ter, real  fresh  cream  and  milk! 

Only  the  choice  tenderloin  of  selected  tuna 
is  used  for  TUNAETTS,  CREAMED  — the 
finest  grade  of  tuna  obtainable.  The  twelve 
and  a  half  ounce  can  serves  two  or  three  people 
liberally — and  makes  smaller  "party"  helpings 
for  four  or  five.  The  low  price  will  please 
you,  too. 

TUNAETTS 

CREA3MED 


If  your  grocer 
can't  yet  sup- 
ply you,  send 
his  name,  with 
yours,     to: 

Coast 

Fishing  Co., 

Wilmington, 

California. 


KITCHEN 
Sunset    RANGERS 


Club 


"DEANHOLE  beans  —  perhaps  the 
-'-'  term  has  no  special  meaning  to  the 
average  person  but  to  the  students,  or  as 
they  are  more  commonly  called  "fern- 
hoppers,"  of  the  Oregon  State  School  of 
Forestry  at  Corvallis,  it  has  a  special 
connotation.  To  them  the  special  prepa- 
ration of  this  common  food  means  just 
about  the  "last  word"  in  real  woods- 
man's fare. 

Tempting  hot  beans  cooked  for  hours 
in  a  tight  container  buried  in  the  ground 
are  the  main  dish  at  the  fernhoppers  big 
meals.  Each  Arboretum  day  when  the 
fellows  of  the  school  gather  in  their  for- 
est north  of  Corvallis  to  make  improve- 
ments and  "slick  up"  the  place,  the 
beans  are  the  greatest  attraction  of  the 
day  and  the  prime  motivators  for  the 
work  which  precedes  the  big  feed  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

H.  R.  Patterson,  professor  of  logging 
engineering  at  the  school  and  chief  chef 
of  the  beans,  has  gained  wide  renown 
for  his  method  of  preparing  this  famous 
army  vegetable.  Many  a  forester's  wife 
has  heard  with  tinges  of  jealousy  of  the 
rare  delicacy  and  tempting  aroma  of 
"Pat's"  beans. 

Professor  Patterson  claims  to  have 
learned  his  art  in  preparing  this  rare 
dish  from  a  Michigan  timber  cruiser  who 
cooked  his  beans  in  a  bucket  buried 
beneath  his  campfire.  He  believes  that 
the  method  probably  started  among  the 
loggers  of  backwoods  Maine,  but  is  not 
at  all  certain  of  its  origin. 

"The  main  secret  of  preparing  bean- 
hole  beans,"  Pat  says,  "is  to  have  the 
coals  in  which  the  beans  are  cooked  just 
right.  This  requires  that  there  be  plenty 
of  them  and  that  they  be  red  hot.  I 
believe  that  the  coals  have  exactly  the 
same  cooking  capacity  as  a  fireless 
cooker,  and  for  a  small  portion  the  fire- 
less  cooker  method  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory." 

Pat  prepares  the  beans  for  cooking  in 
the  ground  by  parboiling  with  soda  until 
they  are  about  half  cooked.  Then  they 
are  thoroughly  rinsed  with  warm  water 
to  remove  all  traces  of  soda.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  be  warm  water  as  cold 
water  tends  to  split  the  bean  skins. 
After  washing,  the  beans  are  placed  in 
pails  and  seasoned  before  being  placed 
in  the  coals.    The  size  of  pail  may  vary. 


As  contrasted  with  the  Bostoni; 
sweeter  and  firmer  type  of  baked  bear 
Pat  is  an  advocate  of  the  hot,  spii 
Spanish  dish  which  has  met  the  popuL 
approval  of  the  forestry  students.  I 
each  gallon  of  parboiled  beans  he  add 
one  pound  of  bacon  cut  in  strips,  oa 
pint  of  catsup,  six  to  eight  chili  pepper" 
and  garlic  and  salt  to  season.  Ft 
smaller  portions  these  ingredients  m~2 
be  decreased  proportionally. 

A  small  quantity  of  water  is  added  g 
fill  the  pails  to  within  two  inches  of  tfl 
top.  After  waxed  paper  has  been  place 
under  the  lid  to  permit  steam  to  escak 
and  the  lid  put  on,  the  pails  are  buri* 
in  the  coals.  About  two  and  one-h* 
pounds  of  dry  beans  are  required  j 
make  a  gallon  of  the  finished  product.] 

The  cooking  coals  in  the  two-foot  de> 
pit  or  trench  are  prepared  by  burnii. 
large  quantities  of  wood  over  grad 
which  cover  the  trench.  These  grat; 
allow  the  live  coals  to  fall  into  the  treni 
which  gradually  becomes  filled  wi 
them.  The  trench  is  piled  high  with  di 
to  hold  in  the  heat  after  the  pails  ha; 
been  buried  in  the  coals. 

Twenty-four  hours  are  usually  I 
quired  for  the  beans  to  cook.  They  m  ■ 
then  be  removed  and  after  cooling  a: 
ready  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  mo: 
particular.  By  laying  green  sticks  oV 
a  hole  on  which  a  campfire  is  to  be  bu: 
a  pit  could  be  provided  for  small-sc;: 
cooking. — -Merle  Lowden,  Corvall, 
Oregon. 

Idaho  Baked  Beans 

TJ  AKED  beans  are  always  popul  , 
-*-'  and  they  taste  just  twice  as  go! 
when  you  cook  them  outdoors  in  a  he . 
I  learned  the  trick  from  a  Maine  grar- 
father,  and  they  always  hit  the  spot  t 
our  family  camping  trips. 

Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  t  d 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep.  TH 
line  it  with  stones  (the  youngsters  v  1 
beg  to  do  this!)  and  keep  a  good  :e 
burning  in  it  for  about  two  hours,  ur  1 
you  have  a  good  bed  of  coals,  and  le 
rocks  are  nearly  red-hot.  When  eve  - 
thing  is  ready,  quickly  rake  the  asls 
and  coals  out  of  the  pit,  except  foia 
few  on  the  bottom,  set  your  earth'  - 
ware  bean-pot  in  the  hole  firmly — (dot 
tip  it  over!) — and   cover  it  complety 
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the  top  and  sides  with  the  hot  coals. 
ie  whole  should  then  be  covered  with 
•ew  shovels  of  earth. 
Here  are  the  directions  for  preparing 
e  beans.    Provide  the  following: 

I  qt.  of  small  dry  navy  beans,  soaked  over- 
night 
About  Y$  lb.  fat  salt  pork,  in  one  piece 
A  shot  of  molasses  (About  %  cupful) 
1  thick  slice  of  onion 
Salt,  but  no  pepper 
A  good  half-teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard 

Stoke  the  pot  exactly  as  follows:  Put 

I  the  slice  of  onion  on  the  bottom,  then 

out  half  the  beans,  then  the  hunk  of 

It  pork,  the  rind  of  which  has  been 

iored  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  finally 

i  e  rest  of  the  beans.   You'll  find  when 

"iu  open  the  pot  that  the  onion  has 

'most  disappeared,  and  the  pork  has 

joken  into  several  pieces. 

3  Next,  dissolve  the  salt,  mustard,  and 

J  classes  in  part  of  the  water,  and  pour 

I  over  the  beans.    Then  pour  on  just 

"i  iough  clear  water  barely  to  cover  the 

Intents,  put  on  the  lid  (it  mustn't  fit 

p  tightly),  and  you're  ready  to  put  it 

•  the  hole.    (A  small  frying  pan  turned 

)side-down  over  the  top  of  the  bean 

)t  will  insure  that  no  ashes  or  coals 

■  t  into  the  beans.  A  piece  of  sheet  iron 

1  the  like  will  serve  also.)    Go  away 

P'ld  forget  it  for  six  or  eight  hours. 

When  you  come  back  to  camp  after 

e  day's  sport,  dig  up  the  bean  pot  and 

t  down  to  a  dish  "than  which  there  is 

)  whicher"!    The  reason  for  their  per- 

ct  flavor  is  that  they  are  cooked  in  a 

]  adually  receding  heat  that  first  seals 

all  the  goodness,  and  then  develops  it 

1   the   peak   of  perfection. — Glenn    L. 

lern,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

How  to  Heat  Your  Dutch  Oven 

\  WORD  might  well  be  said  about 
,  *■  the  proper  use  of  a  Dutch  oven  for 
jjaking.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a 
j  rong  way  and  a  careless  way  to  do 
jj^erything.  Perhaps  the  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  trivial  but  it  cer- 
pinly  requires  no  more  time  or  effort  to 
1  0  it  right  in  this  case.  When  digging 
;  ie  hole  or  pit  for  the  oven,  do  not  dig  a 
( oppy  flaring  hole;  cut  the  sides  even 
nd  neat  and  perpendicular.  This  will 
How  an  even  distribution  of  hot  coals 
ill  around  the  oven  instead  of  being  so 
,jeep  around  the  top  that  your  biscuits 
)  ill  burn  before  they  are  thoroughly 
,(aked.  A  two-inch  layer  of  red  hot 
fPais  surrounding  the  oven  is  plenty, 
lard  wood  coals  are  best  and  the  thick- 
ess  of  the  coals  should  be  governed  by 
1  tair  quality  and  endurance  of  heat. — 
1  e  Roy  L.  Brandt,  Burns,  Oregon. 


o  use  cellophane  for  photographs  and 
'ictures  when  frames  are  not  available 
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THAT  husband  of  yours!  He  eats  Post's 
Bran  Flakes  just  because  he  thinks  it  is 
the  finest  breakfast  dish  he  ever  tasted! 

But  you  know  that  for  years  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  precaution  against  consti- 
pation that  comes  from  lack  of  bulk  in  the 
diet.  A  dangerous  condition  that  is  often 
the  unsuspected  cause  of  headaches,  listless- 
ness,  "rundown"  health, 

Gets  at  this  CAUSE  of  Constipation 

Post 's  Bran  Flakes  helps  to  protect  you  against 
this  trouble.  For  it  provides  the  necessary 
bulk.  And  helps  to  prevent  intestinal  slug- 
gishness, to  insure  normal  elimination  of  food 
wastes.  It  is  also  rich  in  phosphorus,  iron 
and  Vitamin  B. 

That  is  why  Post's  Bran  Flakes  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  health  program:  Regular 
exercise  and  sleep  .  .  .  milk,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  diet  .  .  .  water  to  drink  be- 
tween meals.  And  a  daily  serving  of  Post's 
Bran  Flakes. 

Children  need  it  too! 

How  delicious  it  is  you'll  know  when  you 
start  to  serve  it  regularly  to  all  your  family. 
They'll  love  it  .  .  .  and  you'll  see  how  simply 
and  surely  it  helps  to  keep  all  of  you  fit  and 
regular— all  the  time!  Post's  Bran  Flakes  is 
•Vet  of  General  Foods. 
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"MY  GRAPE 
JELLY 

WON 

1st  PRIZE 
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thanks  to  my  never-fail 
recipe, "  says  Mrs.  W.  H.  Miller 

rHEN  my  Grape 
Jelly  won  first 
prize  for  fine  flavor, 
color  and  texture  at 
the  California  Fair 
last  summer,  many  of 
my  friends  asked  me 
for  my  recipe. 

"I  told  them, 'You 
will  find  the  recipe, 
along  with  88  others, 
,?Va  right  in  the  booklet 
that  comes  with  every  bottle  of  Certo ! ' 
"I  give  Certo  and  those  Certo  rec- 
ipes full  credit  for  my  own  success  in 
jelly  making.  With  Certo,  I  boil  my 
Grape  Jelly  only  }  ■>  minute.  I  can 
make  a  whole  batch  in  only  12  min- 
utes from  the  time  my  fruit  juice  is  in 
the  kettle— and  I  get  more  glasses  too, 
because  costly  fruit  juice  does  not 
boil  away." 
All  grocers  have 
Certo.  A  prod- 
uct of  General 
Foods. 


Try  these  today 

To  hang  small  pictures  or  light  weight 
wall  decorations,  LTrt 

Moore 

Aluminum  Push -Pins 

C»n  bo  mod  with  or  without  •  hinnt. 
>  for  Ten  Cents   Everywhere 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  Philadelphia 


A  BOOKLET  of  timely  suggestions.,  dozens 
.of  tips  tli.it  will  please  the  fastidious 
hostess  or  hungry  youngster,  .delicious  salads, 
appetizing  sandwiches  and  smart  new  supper 
dishes.  They  are  yours.  l;ill  in  the  coupon. 

Add  Albers  Olive  Mince  to  many  of 
your  favorite  dishes  or  try  these  new 
treats  .uid  bring  out  a  new  flavor. 

Try  this  delighttullv  seasoned  minced 
ripe  olive  spread... you  will  like  the 
meaty  flavox  oi  tins  meatless  treat.  Ask 
your  grocer  for  — 

ALBERS 
OLIVE  MINCE 

...and  be  sure  to  send  for  the  FREE 
SEW    RECIPE  BOOK! 

ALBERS  PACKING  CO..  Riverside.  Calif 

Please  send  me  your  new  tree  recipe  book- 


Easy-  to-  Serve    Meats 
for   Guest   Meals 

By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


Slrttt- 
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SO  many  women  say,  "1  would  enjoy 
having  guests  for  dinner  if  I  had  a 
maid,  but  it  is  such  hot  work  to  coolf, 
meat  and  have  it  right  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  serve."  Other  women  say,  "My 
husband  can  not,  and  will  not,  learn  to 
carve."  Because  we  sympathize  with 
these  women,  we  offer  the  Following  sug- 
gestions. For  formal  dinners,  the  rule  is 
strict  about  the  meat  or  main  dish;  it 
must  be  a  roast,  or  as  the  English  say, 
"joint."  But  in  a  home  where  the 
hostess  prepares  the  meal,  she  can  do 
what  makes  for  the  greatest  comfort  to 
her  guests  and  herself. 

Veal  Cutlets  Delicious 

Small  cuts  of  lamb  or  veal,  or  poultry, 
are  not  only  correct,  but  very  acceptable. 
The  best  choice  in  veal  is  to  have  the 
butcher  cut  slices  quite  thick  from  the 
leg  near  the  loin.  These  are  "cutlets  of 
veal"  and  if  well  cooked  are  extremely 
good.  Wipe  these  cutlets  with  a  damp 
cloth,  then  let  them  stand  several  hours 
in  a  "marinade"  which,  as  you  know,  is 
a  mixture  of  salad  oil,  vinegar,  garlic, 
onion,  and  seasonings.  Use  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  one  clove  of  garlic,  one  slice  of 
onion,  l/2  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
paprika,  and  a  small  fresh  bay  leaf.  The 
above  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
large  cutlets,  and  can  be  prepared  and 
poured  over  the  cutlets  in  the  morning. 
It  is  well  to  cover  the  dish,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  infusion  of  flavors  to  pene- 
trate the  meat.  After  lunch,  remove  the 
meat  from  the  oil,  and  cook  in  a  hot  iron 
frying  pan  until  well  browned  on  both 
sides.  Remove  meat  and  cut  into  pieces 
the  size  for  serving,  trimming  oft  bone 
and  fat.  In  the  same  pan  in  which  the 
meat  was  cooked,  make  a  brown  sauce, 
using  the  oil  which  was  left.  To  this  oil 
add  4  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  brown, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  i  cupful  of  wa- 
ter, i  cupful  of  fresh  or  canned  toma- 
toes, yi  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little 
pepper,  and  i  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 
Cook  until  tin-  sauce  is  thickened,  stir- 
ring steadily  to  make  it  smooth  and 
glossy.  In  a  pan  place  the  veal,  strain 
over  it  the  sauce,  and  cover  the  pan. 
Cook  slowly  on  top  of  stove  over  low 
heat,  or  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  de- 
crees) for  two  hours,  planning  the  time 
so  that  the  meat  will  be  tender  and 
ready  to  serve  at  the  proper  time.  If 
the  sauce  cooks  away,  add  water  or 
tomato  juice  to  it.  Each  piece  of  meat 
should  be  coated  with  the  sauce,  and 
have  a  little  extra  sauce  around  it.  If 
in' the  co*  course  is  to  be  served  on  plates 


from  the   kitchen,  serve  with  this  ve 
a    medium    sized    stuffed    onion,    or 
stufted  green  pepper,  making  the  stuffi 
of  seasoned,  buttered  bread  crumbs, 
browned    potato    or    buttered    noodl 
may  supply  the  starch  balance.    (>re« 
stringless  beans  and  Italian  squash  a 
a  good  combination. 

Be  sure  that  the  plate  looks  attractH 
and  is  not  "messy."  That  is  not  a  ve» 
good  word,  but  it  expresses  our  meaninj 
Small  dishes  of  jelly,  home-made  pickl^ 
or  relish,  and  small  stalks  of  tendj 
celery  add  to  the  appearance  of  tl; 
table,  and  are  enjoyed. 

Another  suggested  meat  for  a  cor 
pany  dinner  when  it  is  desirable  \ 
eliminate  last  minute  cooking  and  car" 
ing  at  the  table,  is  a  stuffed  lamb  choi 
Recipes  have  been  given  before  f< 
"stuffed  chops"  but  this  is  a  bit  differed 

Different  Stuffed  Lamb  Chops 

Have  the  butcher  cut  the  chops  fro 
the  ribs,  and  have  them  extra  thick  an 
"Frenched" — that  is,  the  bone  left  cle2 
for  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  mea 
For  8  chops  prepare  one  pint  of  we 
seasoned    mashed    potatoes.     Broil   o 
chops  on  one  side  4  minutes,  and  plafl 
in  a  baking  pan  with  the  uncooked  sii 
down.    On  the  meat  of  each  chop  pla< 
the  potato,  and  spread  smoothly  into 
thick  mound.    Brush  potato  with  mi 
or  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  bu. 
tered  coarse  bread  crumbs.     Bake  in  ; 
hot  oven  (450  degrees)  until  crumbs  a 
brown,   or   about   ten   minutes.     The 
chops  may  be  prepared  when  conven, 
ent,  earlier  in  the  day,  and  set  in  tl' 
oven  to  cook  while   the  first  course  ^ 
the  dinner  is  being  eaten. 

Having  potato  with  the  meat  do) 
away  with  the  starchy  vegetable,  ar 
only  requires  two  green  vegetables,  v. 
one  green  vegetable  and  a  light  sala- 
One  is  likely  to  think  of  peas  with  lam 
but  small  green  lima  beans  and  butten 
cauliflower  would  be  a  good  combin 
tion.  Also  three  slices  of  broiled  torn 
toes,  a  spoonful  of  freshly  grated  hors 
radish,  and  broccoli  or  spinach,  wou 
be  a  good  color  combination. 

1  lowerets  of  cauliflower  sprinkled  wit 
a  mixture  of  chopped  pimientos  or  gret 
peppers,  and  melted  butter,  served  d 
the  plate,  and  a  salad  on  a  separa 
plate,  would  be  appetizing.  Let  til 
salad  be  a  combination  of  lettuce,  pea| 
cucumber,  tomato,  dressed  with 
French  dressing  very  well  seasoned. 

I  suppose  it  is  quite  revolutionary  \ 
suggest  serving  a  cold  roast  of  meal 
Not   "left   over"   cold   meat,   the   roa 
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resh  foods 

need  Patapar 

Here's  the  way  to  eliminate  odors  in 
the  refrigerator.  Wrap  each  food  in  a 
protecting  sheet  of  Patapar.  Then  fish 
and  butter,  limburger  and  lettuce  can 
rest  happily  side  by  side  with  no 
interchange  of  flavors.  And  each  one 
keeps  fresh  much  longer. 

This  is  only  ONE  of  the  17  ways 
that  Patapar  lightens  housework  for 
busy  wives.  Patapar  can  be  rinsed  and 
used  over  again. 

On  sale  at  housefurnishing,  hard- 
ware and  department  stores.  Or,  for  a 
trial  package,  send  100  to  Paterson 
Parchment  PaperCompany,Dept.S-8, 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


PRICED  FOR 
U.S.  A.  ONLY 
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Shampoo  Regularly  with 
CUTICURA  SOAP  I 

Precede  by  Applications  of 

CUTICURA  OINTMENT   | 

Price  25c.  each.   Sample  free. 
.     Address  :  **Cuticura,r'  Depl.  13K,  Maiden,  Mass,      A 

gjp^^nu^^ini        u&u— — uu        uu        1133 


The   best  liked 

Portland    hotels 

Centrally  located  . . .  Modern 

Rates:  Single,  Bath  or 
Shower,  $2  to  $4;  Double, 
Bath  or  Shower,  $3  to  $6; 
Rooms  en  suite,  $6  to  $10. 


Portland,  Oregon 

Park    and    Salmon 
Broadway  and  Salmon 


having  been  cut  when  hot — oh,  no! — 
but  meat  roasted  and  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  cold  before  carving.  And 
what  a  difference  it  makes  in  the  flavor 
of  the  meat  and  it  is  all  pink  because 
the  juices  are  still  there.  Lamb  and  beef 
are  especially  good,  and  also  ham, 
chicken  and  turkey. 

The  carving  is  done  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  slices  cut  evenly  across  the 
grain.  Two  or  three  slices  of  lamb,  but 
only  one  of  beef  unless  the  slice  is  very 
small  (and  it  will  not  be  small  if  the 
roast  is  well  carved)  may  be  placed  on 
each  plate,  and  garnished  with  a  few 
sprays  of  watercress,  also  pickles  and 
olives,  or  radishes  cut  into  fancy  shapes. 
With  cold  roast  beef,  serve  French  fried 
potatoes  or  potato  chips  which  have 
been  re-heated,  glazed  onions,  and  but- 
tered beets,  the  beets  being  diced,  not 
sliced.  Celery  may  be  passed,  also  any 
other  relish  one  may  prefer. 

When  serving  cold  roast  Iamb,  have 
cubes  of  mint  jelly  beside  the  meat. 
Carrots,  or  carrots  and  peas,  and  potato 
or  rice  croquettes  would  make  an  attrac- 
tive plate. 

With  these  cold  roasts,  gravy  may  be 
made  at  time  of  roasting,  and  served 
hot,  but  always  passed,  of  course. 

Such  a  dinner  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  guests,  and  there  will  be  no  hot 
kitchen  cooking  to  tire  the  hostess. 


Canning  Notes 

Oven  Canned  Plums 

Wash  plums,  remove  stems,  pack  into 
jars.  Cover  with  hot  syrup  made  in  pro- 
portion of  2  cupfuls  of  water  to  1  cupful 
of  sugar.  Fill  jars  to  within  1  inch  of 
top.  Seal  loosely,  process  in  oven  at 
275°F.  for  1  hour.  If  the  plums  are  very 
firm,  the  processing  time  should  be  ex- 
tended to  \l/2  hours.  When  canning 
sour  plums  use  heavy  syrup  made  with 
equal  amounts  of  sugar  and  water.  Com- 
plete the  seal  after  removing  jars  from 
oven. 

Oven  Canned  Pears 

Remove  stems,  halve  and  peel  the 
pears,  and  remove  the  seeds  with  a 
melon  ball  cutter  or  small  measuring 
spoon.  Pack  closely  into  the  sterilized 
jars,  seed  cavity  downward,  with  the 
halves  overlapping.  Use  a  syrup  made 
in  proportion  of  2  cupfuls  of  water  to  1 
cupful  of  sugar  and  add  the  juice  of  2 
lemons  to  enough  syrup  for  ten  or  twelve 
quart  jars.  The  lemon  juice  adds  char- 
acter to  the  otherwise  bland  flavor  of  the 
pears.  Process  at  275°F.  for  1  hour,  if 
using  a  soft  pear  such  as  the  Bartlett.  If 
a  hard  pear  is  used,  lengthen  the  process- 
ing time  to  \l/i  or  1^  hours. 

Editor  s  Note. — Did  you  see  the  article 
on  Oven  Canning  in  the  June  issue  of 
Sunset?  If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  send  us  a  three- 
cent  stamp,  and  we  will  forward  an  in- 
teresting leaflet  to  you. — G.  A.  C. 


from  the  cereal  bowl 

Broadcasting  the  biggest  treat 

of  flavor  and  crispness  you  ever 
tasted !  Toasted  rice  bubbles  so 
crisp  they  snap,  crackle  and  pop 
in  milk  or  cream ! 

Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies  are 
one  of  the  best  cereals  for  chil- 
dren ever  made.  Easy  to  digest. 
Splendid  for  the  evening  meal. 

With  the  exclusive  Kellogg 
features — the  heat-sealed  WAX- 
TITE  bag,  and  the  handy  Easy- 
Open  top.  Made  by  Kellogg  in 
Battle  Creek. 
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Your   Home  Questions  Answered 


My  house  is  the  bungalow  type.  The  woodwork 
is  redwood  with  handsome  burls.  Owing  to  porches 
and  extended  eaves  the  house  is  inclined  to  be 
"shadier"  inside  than  I  like.  How  can  I  brighten 
it  and  what  kind  of  draperies  should  I  use? — 
Mrs.  C.  T.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  room  could  be  brightened  by 
painting  the  walls  a  nch  ivory  color  or 
using  a  wallpaper  of  this  same  color. 
Then  colorful  printed  linen  or  semi- 
glazed  chintz  draperies  should  be  used 
at  the  windows.  Gay  pillows,  yellow 
vases  and  the  new,  smart  accents  of 
white  in  lamps  and  accessories,  will  all 
help  to  brighten  it. 

/  am  wondering  whether  I  should  darken  my 
hardwood  floor  in  the  living  room.  At  present  it  is 
merely  shellacked  and  waxed  so  it  is  quite  light  in 
color.  What  do  you  suggest? — Mrs.  I.  M.,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Hardwood  floors  look  better  when 
somewhat  darker  than  the  natural  color. 
This  is  especially  true  of  living  room  and 
dining  room  floors.  In  order  to  darken 
them  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  present  finish,  then  the  oak  should 
be  filled,  stained  the  desired  color  and 
finally  waxed.  This  will  give  a  rich, 
permanent  finish  and  one  that  blends 
well  with  the  furnishings  of  the  room. 
Keep  the  floors  waxed  and  polished  at 
all  times. 

What  kind  of  draperies  should  I  use  with  a  dark 
green  broadloom  rug?  The  sofa  and  chair  are  cov- 
i  red  in  rust  mohair  and  a  large  chair  and  ottoman 
are  in  rose,  blue  and  gold  tapestry.  The  walls  are 
covered  in  a  tapestry  effect  paper  with  rose,  gold  and 
gray  predominating.  My  room  has  two  large  win- 
dows across  the  front  and  one  smaller  one  at  each 
end.  Shall  I  hang  a  pair  of  draperies  at  each 
window? — Mrs.  A.  M.  M.,  Oakland. 

Any  plain  fabric  suited  to  the  texture 
of  your  room  would  be  correct  for  side 


By 

Edga,r    Harrison    Wileman 

(Sunset  Decorating  Consultant) 

draperies.  A  self-color  damask  is  some- 
what smarter  and  newer  than  velour. 
The  color  might  be  a  copper-rose,  some- 
thing that  would  harmonize  with  both 
the  rust  and  rose  you  have  in  the  room. 
Hang  one  pair  of  draperies  at  each  win- 
dow and  bring  them  down  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  floor. 

My  room  looks  somewhat  "flat,"  I  realize  that  I 
have  too  many  plain  areas.  My  rug  is  green  broad- 
loom  and  my  upholstered  furniture  is  covered  in 
various  colorful  fabrics — all  however  with  little  or  no 
pattern.  Would  it  be  correct  to  put  two  or  three 
small  oriental  throw  rugs  on  the  green  carpet? — 
Mrs.  F.  K.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Your  suggestion  of  using  the  small 
rugs  is  excellent.  Select  them  with  rose 
and  gold  colors  predominating  and  lay 
them  parallel  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  walls  of  the  room.  One  should  lie 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  another  in  front 
of  the  sofa  and  another,  perhaps,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  to  give  an  effect 
of  balance. 

My  new  home  has  a  very  delightful  large  bay 
window  in  the  living  room.  There  are  six  casement 
windows  in  the  bay,  each  with  diamond-shaped 
leaded  glass.  The  sun  pours  in  very  much  during 
the  afternoon  so  I  feel  that  glass  curtains  are  neces- 
sary, yet  I  do  not  wish  to  shut  out  the  view  all  the 
time.-— Mrs.  E.  F.  W.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  treat  your 
windows  is  to  have  a  separate  curtain 
of  casement  cloth  for  each  window,  hung 
by  small  brass  rings  which  permits  each 
curtain    to    be    drawn    back    or    pulled 


across  as  desired.  These  can  then  be 
adjusted  according  to  need.  Over  drap-, 
eries  would  complete  the  picture.  They, 
could  be  hung  either  on  the  straight] 
arch  in  front  of  the  windows  or  follow- 
the  actual  shape  of  the  bay  by  means  of 
shaped  rods. 

How  shall  I  start  refurnishing  my  old  home?  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  it  all  at  once,  yet  I  feel  that  if 
I  buy  just  a  piece  or  two  at  a  time  the  old  furniture 
will  look  even  worse  by  contrast.  What  do  you  advise?' 
— Mrs.  L.  K.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

In  a  living  room,  rugs  or  draperies 
should  be  renewed  first,  then  the  up-i  - 
holstered  furniture.  Lamps  should  have 
early  attention  and  finally  the  other 
pieces  of  furniture.  It  always  seems  best 
to  refurnish  one  room  completely  before 
starting  another,  and  to  finish  the  down- 
stairs before  beginning  the  upstairs. 


I 


0 


What  are  they  using  for  drapery  hardware  in  an 
English  living  room?  I  have  several  windows  to\ 
drape,  also  an  arch.  Shall  I  use  portiere  curtains? — 
Mrs.  F.  B.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Iron,  wood  or  antique  brass  may  be 
used  in  an  English  living  room.  Iron 
is  best  with  the  heavier  oak  furniture, 
brass  is  good  with  the  lighter  weight 
styles.  Wooden  rods  are  correct  almost! 
anywhere;  they  may  be  stained  or 
painted  according  to  the  room  and 
furniture. 

Portiere  curtains  are  used  wherel 
needed.  Some  arches  need  them,  othersi 
do  not.  If  the  arch  looks  bare  or  the  | 
room  is  draughty,  then  you  should  use 
portiere  curtains.  They  should  be  made 
of  heavy  fabric  with  two  thicknesses, 
back  to  back,  used  together,  with  inter-  I 
lining  of  outing  flannel.     (See  next  page  4 
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HSCOVER    SEATTLE'S   SMARTEST! 

M 


I       Site-, 

l&amftn, 

Where  You'll 

Really 

LIVE 

in  Seattle 

SEATTLE'S  luxurious  Camlin 
Hotel  affords  all  the  ser- 
vice of  smart  hotel  life  PLUS 
as  many  features  of  a  fine 
apartment  as  you  desirel 
Rooms  and  suites  of  every 
type — handsomely  furnished 
and  appointed.  A  conven- 
ient yet  exclusive  UPTOWN 
location. 

Moderate  Rates  from  $3. 
DRIVE    TO 

The  CAMLIN 

9th    and    PINE 

SEATTLE 
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HOLLYWOOD 

PLAZA 
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SUMMER  RATES 

M  $2  per  day  single! 

now  $2.50  per  day  double! 

Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates 


Every  modern  convenience. 

Fine  foods  at  reasonable  prices 
in  the  Plaza's  Russian  Eagle 
Garden  Cafe. 

Look  for  the  "Doorway  of  Hospitality" 

CmADanyyviMyi,  bigctuStmtiPjUAX 

VINE  AT  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD. 

HOLLYWOOD,   CALIFORNIA 


Will  you  please  assist  me  in  deciding  the  correct 
material  to  use  for  window  draperies  in  a  living 
room?  The  room  is  16x18.  The  walls  and  wood- 
work are  cream  color,  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  plain 
blue  rug.  Would  there  be  too  much  pattern  if  I  used 
printed  linen  for  both  draperies  and  upholstered 
furniture? — Mrs.  L.  B.  D.,  Alhambra,  California. 

Printed  linen  would  be  very  suitable 
for  draperies  in  this  room,  especially 
with  English  furniture.  It  is  quite  cor- 
rect to  cover  a  piece  or  two  of  uphol- 
stered furniture  with  the  same  linen  as 
used  for  the  draperies.  Much  would  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  windows  to  be 
draped.  With  three  or  more  pairs  it 
would  be  best  to  cover  only  one  article 
with  the  same  linen  and  place  it  away 
from  any  window.  The  other  uphol- 
stered pieces  of  furniture  should  be 
covered  in  plain,  striped  or  all-over 
design  fabrics  in  harmonizing  colors. 

Should  each  chair  in  the  living  room  have  a  table 
beside  it?  My  friend  tells  me  this  is  the  custom  now, 
but  I  feel  that  it  would  crowd  my  room  somewhat  as 
I  already  have  a  long  davenport  table  and  a  large 
gatelegged  table. — Mrs.  S.  K.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  correct  vogue  in  living  room 
tables  is  to  have  several  small  ones  in- 
stead of  one  or  two  large  ones.  Daven- 
port tables  are  used  in  large  rooms 
together  with  smaller  tables,  but  if  your 
room  is  small  it  would  be  best  to  take 
the  large  tables  out  and  use  end  tables, 
lamp  tables  and  an  occasional  table 
with  your  chairs.  Each  separate  chair 
does  not  require  an  individual  table  but, 
as  we  group  our  furniture  in  the  living 
room  today,  each  group  should  include 
a  table  of  some  kind  to  be  used  with  the 
chairs  or  sofa  of  the  group. 

Please  tell  me  what  to  use  on  the  floor  in  a  living 
room  that  is  used  a  great  deal  by  a  young  family, 
I  have  so  much  figure  already  in  draperies  and  up- 
holstered furniture  that  I  feel  the  rug  should  be 
plain,  yet  from  a  practical  viewpoint  this  is  impos- 
sible.— Mrs.  J.  F.  G.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

There  are  several  types  of  floor  cover- 
ings that  should  suit  you  perfectly.  The 
nearest  one  to  a  plain  rug  is  a  broadloom 
frieze.  This  has  a  curled  nap  that  does 
not  show  footmarks  and  lint  so  much  as 
the  usual  broadloom.  Then  there  is 
Axminster  with  a  small,  allover  pattern 
that  would  serve  admirably,  or  the 
hooked  carpet  with  geometrical  designs 
in  allover  effects  that  do  not  conflict 
with  any  other  designs  you  may  have 
in  the  room. 

Will  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  new  colors  now 
being  used  for  living  room  draperies?  I  am  so 
tired  of  the  usual  colors  that  everybody  seems  to 
have— Mrs.  F.  J.  K.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Your  question  seems  very  simple  yet 
it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer.  A 
smart,  new  combination  of  colors  for 
living  rooms  is  blue  and  gold;  this  is 
seldom  seen  and  should  always  be  good. 
Perhaps  the  usual  colors  you  refer  to 
are  red  and  blue.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
seen  velour  draperies  in  these  colors  and 
have,  perhaps,  grown  tired  of  them. 
Colors,  however,  should  not  be  chosen 
just  because  they  are  new,  but  rather 
because  they  suit  the  room  both  from 
the  viewpoint  of  exposure  and  style. 


COLOR  SCHEME 
SERVICE 


Here  is  what  you  have  always  hoped  someone 
would  do.  Fuller  has  had  it  in  the  making  for 
five  yea,  s.  Eighty  beautifully  harmonious  color 
schemes,  all  in  one  book.  All  original.  All 
modern.  All  authoritative.  All  easy  to  achieve; 
complete  directions.  A  wide  choice  of  color 
combinations  for  every  room  in  the  home,  as 
well  as  the  exterior.  Before  you  do  any  paint- 
ing yourself,  before  you  call  in  a  painter  — 
you'll  want  to  see  this  unusual  exhibit.  It  costs 
nothing  to  consult  it.  It  was  made  to  help  you. 
Fuller  Paint  Dealers  and  Fuller  Paint  Stores, 
where  the  book  is  now  on  display,  will  con- 
sider it  a  pleasure  to  show  it  to  you.  But  please 
remember,  this  200-page  work  is  not  for  sale, 
nor  for  public  distribution.  See  your  local 
Fuller  Paint  Dealer  or  Fuller  Paint  Store.  .  .  . 
"Color  in  the  Home"  was  produced  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co. —  largest  paint  manufacturers  in 
the  West — as  a  contribution  to  the  Better- 
Homes  movement. 


•  TELL     YOUR     PAINTER* 
After  you've  picked  out  the  color  scheme  that  you  like, 
your  painter  will  be  glad  to  look  it  up  at  a  Fuller  Paint 
Dealer  or  Fuller  Paint  Store.  Fuller  Paints  are  used 
by  all  good  painters  throughout  the  Western  States. 
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Sani-Flush 


cleans  closet  bowls 
without  scouring 


Do  NOT  confuse  Sani-Flush 
with  ordinary  cleansers.  Sani- 
Flush  is  made  especially  to 
clean  toilet  bowls.  Simply  fol- 
low directions  on  the  can. 
Sani-Flush  removes  stains,  rust 
marks,  and  all  ugly  discolora- 
tions.  Leaves  the  bowl  glisten- 
ing-white, like  new. 

Sani-Flush  eliminates  the 
cause  of  toilet  odors.  It  not 
only  cleans  the  bowl,  it  cleans 
and  purifies  the  hidden  trap 
which  no  scrubbing  can  reach. 

Sani-Flush  saves  all  unpleas- 
ant labor.  Does  its  work  thor- 
oughly and  quickly.  Sani-Flush 
is  also  effective  for  cleaning 
automobile  radiators. 

Sold  at  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  stores,  25c.  The  Hy- 
gienic Products  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


PROGRAM  DERMETICS 
REPLACING 
COSMETICS 

Cosmetics  is  the  ancient  practice 
of  applying  something  to  the  com- 
plexion for  the  purpose  of  creating 
artificial  beauty. 

DERMETICS  is  the  new  and  scientific  PRO- 
GRAM working  with  the  physiological  laws  of 
health  in  the  skin  in  order  to  bring  out  the  natural 
beauty  of  youthful  skin. 

DERMETICS  will  positively  relieve  wrinkles, 
blackheads,  coarse  pores,  eruptions,  sallowness, 
etc.,  and  make  the  skin  radiantly  clear,  smooth  and 
healthy.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this  amazing  treat- 
ment, and  how  it  can  bring  beauty  and  health  to 
your  skin  just  as  it  has  to  hundreds  of  others. 

NATURA,   Inc. 

Terminal  Sales  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 
Room  210 — 1182  Market  St.,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 


Easy  Teething  for  your 
baby  if  you  use 

DR.   STEDMAN'S 

TEETHING  POWDERS 


Guaranteed     absolutely    free    from     any 
injurious    ingredient  and    none   genuine 
without   this    Trade- 
Mark.    Your  druggist 
can  supply   you. 


JAMES  H.  SIEDMAN,  England 


Western  Health  and  Beauty 

By  Barbara  Lenox 
Bathing  for  Beauty 


rT~<0  most  people,  swimming  or  bath- 
•*•  ing  is  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  a 
vacation,  and  from  the  point  of  health 
and  beauty,  there  is  nothing  more  bene- 
ficial than  to  be  pummeled  by  hearty 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  to  have  an  energetic 
river  chuckle  joyously  over  your  clothes- 
weary  body.  There  is  joy  in  the  contact 
of  water  on  your  body,  and  a  delightful 
exhilaration  for  hours  after.  If  only  we 
could  bring  the  sea,  and  a  river  or  two, 
or  perhaps  a  lake  home  with  us!  With 
bodies  in  perfect  tune  our  worries  shrink 
to  midget  size,  but  with  nerves  and 
glands  at  war,  our  difficulties  grow  to 
giant  proportions. 

While  we  must  leave  our  beautiful 
rivers  and  lakes  where  Nature  put  them, 
we  all  have  within  our  homes  a  really 
wonderful  room,  where  we  can  duplicate 
some  of  the  joy  and  exhilaration  expe- 
rienced during  vacation.  Yes,  our  old 
friend  the  bathroom,  but  let's  call  it  the 
beauty  room  for  a  change,  or  health 
room  if  you  like.  Look  upon  it  as  an 
arsenal  full  of  weapons  with  which  to 
gain  youth  and  beauty.  Buy  a  yard  or 
two  of  chintz,  and  perhaps  a  can  of  paint, 
and  make  it  gay  and  colorful,  and  spend 
as  much  as  you  can  afford  on  efficient 
equipment.  With  everything  attractive 
and  convenient,  the  daily  rites  of  the 
toilet  will  become  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
duty,  and  you  will  emerge  from  your 
beauty  room  routine,  fresh  and  radiant, 
like  a  person  renewed. 

Your  Beauty  Room 

There  are  so  many  things  you  may  do 
in  your  beauty  room  with  advantage  to 
your  health  and  appearance,  that  you 
should  never  grudge  time  spent  in  it. 
Try  to  have  a  small  dressing  table  or  a 
cabinet  for  your  beauty  "weapons." 
Keep  a  good  supply  of  dental  floss  on 
hand,  a  mouth  wash,  your  favorite  de- 
odorant, rubbing  alcohol,  perhaps  some 
pine  bath  salts  to  remind  you  of  fragrant 
woods,  and  if  you  like  perfume,  keep  a 
full  atomizer,  and  use  it  on  your  entire 
body  just  after  a  bath,  as  it  is  more 
lasting  and  subtle  when  applied  to  the 
skin.  If  you  live  where  the  water  is 
hard,  you  will  want  soda  or  oatmeal 
tied  up  in  little  cheesecloth  bags  to 
soften  it,  and  have  a  carton  of  salt  on 
hand,  the  table  kind,  because  we're 
going  to  use  it  right  away. 

Now  let's  go  in  the  beauty  room  and 
close  the  door.  No,  we  haven't  a  mod- 
esty complex,  but  these  little  beauty 
ritu;ils  should  be  private  affairs.  Let 
family  and  friends  admire  the  results, 
but  the  process  of  grooming  let  us  keep 


to  ourselves.  Now  off  with  everything 
Let  your  body  breathe  while  you  brush 
your  teeth,  dash  cold  water  on  you* 
eyes  and  thoroughly  clean  your  face 
Relax  and  enjoy  yourself,  this  is  youn 
hour.  While  in  a  state  of  nudity,  check 
up  now  and  then  on  your  weight  anc 
your  figure,  and  see  that  it  isn't  building 
any  additions  on  your  waistline. 

Follow  your  air  bath  with  a  friction 
bath,  or  take  the  friction  bath  first  il 
you  prefer.  There  are  mittens  for  this 
purpose  made  of  a  substance  like  rope, 
or  you  may  use  a  brush  or  mittens  made 
of  rough  toweling.  Whatever  you  use) 
rub  the  body  vigorously  until  every  inch 
is  pink  and  glowing.  And  now  for  the1 
bath. 

There  Are  Baths  and  Baths 

There  are  many  types  of  baths,  anc 
your  selection  will  depend  on  you 
personal  taste  and  health,  but  for  the 
psychological  value  if  nothing  else,  put  a 
little  variety  in  your  baths.  Try 
different  type.  Away  with  dullness  and 
monotony!  For  cleansing,  warm  water 
soap  and  a  brush  are  best  to  remove 
dead  skin  and  oily  secretions  from  tht 
pores,  and  if  you  don't  use  a  shower,  be 
sure  to  rinse  off  with  fresh  water.  Now' 
take  a  handful  of  table  salt,  and  rub  il 
on  arms,  legs,  and  back;  rinse  off  witr 
tepid  water,  then  cold.  There,  don't 
you  feel  almost  as  refreshed  as  you  die 
after  your  vacation  swims  ? 

For  variety,  and  as  a  tonic,  try  a  bath 
scented  with  pine  bath  salts,  and  foi 
rheumatic  tendencies  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  an  epsom  salts  bath.  Take  it 
quite  hot,  rinse  off  with  cool  water,  and: 
follow  with  an  alcohol  rub.  This  is' 
excellent  for  troublesome  feet.  There  are 
many  other  types  of  baths  such  as' 
mineral  baths,  and  milk  baths — do  you' 
remember  reading  about  Poppea,  wife1 
of  Nero,  who  took  fifty  asses  with  hei 
on  her  travels  so  that  she  might  have  a 
milk  bath  every  day?  The  main  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  bathing,  aside  from 
cleansing,  is  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
blood.  That  is  why  friction  baths  and 
brushes  are  important.  Keep  the  blood 
tumbling  and  singing  through  youi 
veins,  and  you  will  not  grow  old  and 
have  unpleasant  ill  periods.  Spend  an 
hour  each  day  in  your  beauty  room. 
Make  yourself  a  gift  of  some  useful  and 
interesting  bath  accessories.  Be  a  glut- 
ton for  cleanliness,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  well  groomed  unless  every-' 
thing  about  you  is  immaculate,  and  that 
means  speckless  top  knots,  and  all 
twenty  nails,  sinless  teeth  and  intestines,! 
and  nostrils  and  throat!    And  so  to  bath! 
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West 

!'    ET  me  always  dwell  in  a  Western 
m*— '     home — 
H  Let  my  doorways  face  the  West; 

I  Where  the  flaming  clouds  of  the  sunset 
I     burn, 

rn  the  Western  colors  dressed! 

[Lei  my  many  paned  windows,  wide  and 
long, 
mOpen  to  the  Western  breeze; 
3   Mingling  wild,  sweet  breath  of  the  sage 
[|     and  pine 
M  With  the  breath  of  Western  seas! 

•Let  my  horse  go  fast,  o'er  the  Western 

plain — 
Let  the  ardent  Western  sun 
Wrap  me  fervidly  close,  in  its  drowsy 

heat 
Until  Western  day  is  done! 

Let  me,  dreaming,  gaze  on  the  Western 

I I  coast 
\  Where  the  Western  harbors  be; 
lAs  I  watch  the  glowing  Western  sun, 

Sinking  in  the  Western  sea! 

Let  me  sweetly  sleep,  under  Western 

skies — 
Where  the  golden  moon  shines  best — 
Where  I  faintly  hear  the  low  Western 

wind, 
•  Gently  lulling  me  to  rest! 
— Nellie  Imwalle,  Greenfield,  California. 


Desert  Noon 

/i  TISSUE  paper  moon  in  a  painted 
sky; 
A  ball  of  fire  ablaze  on  high; 
Heat  waves  ashimmer  on  a  parching 

plain 
Give  the  sun  s  rays  back  to  the  sun  again: 
Far  blue  hills  in  a  hazy  pile; 
Near  brown  houses  straggle  single  file 
Where  pepper  trees  droop  in  a  weight  of 

dust; 
Little  hot  winds  in  a  fitful  gust 
Eddy  a  whirlwind  'round  and  'round 
In  a  heat-mad  dance  on  the  burning 

ground, 
Or  sear  the  leaves  with  the  desert' s  breath 
That  holds  in  its  touch  a  hint  of  death. 

— Joan  Taylor,  Taft,  California. 


Opul 


ence 


CtlLFER  caps  lie  on  the  path 
*J    Doffed  when  poppies  greet  the  sun, 
Blue  campanula  nod  their  bells 
For  the  lily  nun. 

Salpiglossis,  amber,  blue, 

Riot  by  the  fence 

Burdened  with  the  jasmine  trailed, 

Glittering  like  gold  pence. 

Ripe  apricots  spread  on  the  grass 
In  spendthrift  largess  lie. 
What  rajah  on  his  ivory  throne 
Is  opulent  as  I? 

— Anne  Zuker,  Los  Angeles. 


Radio  Fans  *"  Attention 

BROADCAST  ^ 
WEEKLY     aseg^ 

Reg.  10c.  per  copy 

SPECIAL 

1  FULL  YEAR       . 

(52   ISSUES)  -A- 

Save  $4.20  by  Subscribing  NOW 

KNOW  what  is  on  the  air  and  avoid  missing  enjoyable  programs.  Com- 
plete schedules  for  entire  Pacific  Coast  in  Broadcast  Weekly.  Also 
artists'  photographs,  biographies,  comments,  radio  news  and  open  letter 
department.  Oldest  and  largest  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Complete  radio  enjoyment  impossible  without  it.  Keep  posted.  ^  Get 
acquainted  with  the  stars.  Select  your  programs.  Air  your  opinions. 
KNOW  what's  going  on.  Subscribe  to  Broadcast  Weekly  now  and  save 
$4.20.  Special  offer  good  for  limited  time  only.  Act  AT  ONCE.  Tell 
your  friends. 


—MAIL   THIS   COUPON 

Broadcast  Weekly  Publishing  Co. 

Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  here- 
with   $1    (Bill,   P.   O.   Money  Name 

Order  or  Check),  for  which 
•end  me  Broadcast  Weekly 
for  one  year  (52  issues).  It  is 
understood  one  dollar  is  pay- 
ment in  full.  City. 


Number Street. 


.State. 


William  Taylor 
Hotel 


In  San  Francisco 

(at  civic  center) 
the  new 

William  Taylor  Hotel 

and  the 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

MODERN    HOTEL   LUXURY    AT 
MODERATE    RATES 


WOODS-DRURY  CO.  Operators 

James  Woods,  Pres.  Ernest  Drury,  Mgr. 


Meet  Barbara  Lenox 

(Sunset  Beauty  Editor) 
In  Person  at  the  Beauty  Carnival  to  be  held  at 
The  Emporium 

in  San  Francisco,  August  14  to  September  1. 


Miss  Lenox  wants  to  know  her  Sunset  readers  personally-  Meet 
her  and  discuss  your  personal  beauty  problems  with  her  at  this 
brilliant  Beauty  Carnival.  Watch  local  newspapers  for  complete 
details  and  definite  dates. 
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your  Ground 


...  is  it  an 

"Open  Range"? 

•  Do  trespassers  make  an  "open  range" 
of  your  lawn  and  garden,  causing  damage 
to  flowers  and  shrubs  and  violating  your 
privacy? 

•  You  can  stop  this  nuisance  perma* 
nently,  quickly  and  economically  by  the 
installation  of  attractive  and  dependable 
Cyclone  Fence.  Made  of  highest  quality 
copper  bearing  steel  heavily  galvanized  to 
resist  rust — this  superior  barrier  will  serve 
you  for  many  years  without  upkeep  ex- 
pense. Erected  by  factory  trained  crews  if 
you  desire. 

•  Write  office  nearest  to  you  for  litera- 
ture. 

Q^clone  pence 

STANDARD   FENCE   COMPANY 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Oregon 
San  Francisco  Seattle 


Pacific  Coast  Division  0/ 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan.  111. 

Cyclone — not  a  "type"  offence — but  fence 
made  exclusively  by  Cyclone  Fence  Com- 
pany and  identified  by  this  trademark. 

SUBSIDIARY    OF    UNITED  STATES    STEEL    CORPORATION 


COLCHICUM  "The  Wonder  Bulb" 

Lovely,  Crocus-like  flowers  of  rosy-laven- 
der shade.  Blooms  without  soil  or  water, 
in  early  Autumn.  Simply  place  in  sunny 
window,  where  these  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers  will  unfold  in  quick  succession. 
Each  bulb  produces  six  or  more  blossoms. 
Catalog  of  Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs, 
"Amaryllids"  and  Rare  Iris,  Free  on 
Request. 
GORDON  AINSLEY      Campbel    Calif. 


LLLL 


Hay  Fever  •  •  Bronchitis 

Prominent   medical   authority   now   advises   colleagues 

"There  is  no  distressing  and  disabling  diseased  condition 
more  amenable  to  correct  handhne  than  asthma  "This  coin- 
cides with  our  reports  of  thousands  of  cases.  Revolutionary  dis- 
covery of  European  physician-regarded  as  exceedingly  Important 
contribution  to  Materia  Medlca-haa  worked  wonders.  No  adren- 
alin. No  dope.  Combats  toxic  condition.  Attacks  basic  canse. 
Nothing  else  like  It.  Write  at  once  for  amazing  details. 
K.  M.  B.  Laboratories,  Inc..  1138  Securities  Building,  Seattle. 
Washington 
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How    One    Westerner 
Waters    His   Trees 


THOSE  of  us  whose  hobby  is  garden- 
ing find  the  week-ends  far  too  short 
for  our  planned  and  necessary  work. 
Any  scheme  for  the  elimination  of  rou- 
tine "chores"  leaving  us  more  time  for 
the  things  we  enjoy  doing  is  welcomed 
and  promptly  adopted.  Amateur  gar- 
deners are  always  swapping  seeds, 
plants,  and  ideas,  so  I'm  going  to  share 
with  Sunset  readers  a  labor-saving 
scheme  that  has  to  do  with  the  watering 
of  trees. 

Formerly  I  spent  half  a  hot  summer 
day,  twice  a  month,  digging  out  shallow 
basins  about  the  ten  fruit  trees  in  my 
back  garden,  filling  these  with  water 
from  the  garden  hose,  and  then  when  the 
water  had  disappeared,  filling  again 
with  soil — and  perspiration.  After  in- 
stalling the  sub-irrigators,  to  be  de- 
scribed, this  watering  and  a  better  job 
at  that,  takes  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  cut  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  irrigators  are  under- 
ground reservoirs  or  hexagonal  inverted 
troughs  placed  about  the  trees  with  a 
filling  pipe  communicating  with  the  out- 
side. These  are  made  of  rough  redwood 
lumber,  ixi2's  and  iX4's,  cut  to  dimen- 
sions as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cut.     The   upper   half  of  the   hexagon 


shows  the  1x4s,  with  cutting  lengths, 
and  the  lower  half  shows  the  dimensions 
of  the  1x12  cover  boards  and  the  way 
they  are  nailed  on  to  the  ix4's. 

The  angle  supports  and  filling  pipe  are 
likewise  shown. 

The  following  bill  of  material  covers 
all  necessary  items  for  one  such  tree 
irrigator: 

3  pieces  i"x4"xi6'  rough  redwood. 

2  pieces  I  "xi2"xi4'  rough  redwood. 

6  pieces  No.  14  gauge  galvanized  iron 
3  "x9 ". 

1  piece  No.  14  gauge  galvanized  pipe 
2J/2"  dia.  x  8"  long. 

1%  pounds  10  penny  nails. 

Cut  the  pieces  to  dimensions  as  shown 
using  a  square  placed  as  shown  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  to  get  a  60- 
degree  cut.  Next  select  a  flat  spot  in  the 
yard  and  nail  the  1x4  frames  together, 
lapping  always  in  the  same  direction, 
but  leave  the  closing  joint  open  so  that 
it  may  be  spread  and  passed  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

Dig  a  flat  bottomed  basin  about  each 
tree  eleven  inches  deep  and  ten  feet  in 
diameter  with  the  tree  as  center.  Now 
place  the  concentric  hexagons  in  the 
basin  and  nail  the  last  joints. 

In   one  of  the   cover   boards    a    hole 
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PROTECT^///-  ROJEX 


Protection  Costs  So  Little 
Why  Take  Chances? 

PREVENT 

Brown  Canker 
Black  Spot  •  Mildeu 

Don't  let  these  insidious  diseases  attack 

your  plants  at  all  .  .  .  because  after  they 

do,  it  is  too  late!  Prevent  their  inroads  with 

MANGANAR  ROSE   DUST 

This  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide  is 
one  of  the  best  preventatives  for  Black  Spot, 
Brown  Canker,  Mildew  and  kills  many  leaf- 
eating  insects  on  roses.  Proved  effective  on 
snapdragons,  asters,  hollyhocks  and  carna- 
tions. Recommended  by  commercial  rose 
dealers.  Easily  applied  and  adheres  to  foliage 
without  leaving  conspicuous  residues. 

Trotect  your  vegetables  with 

D  U  T  O  X  ,  the  non-arsenical  insecticide  foi 
the  control  of  beetles,  weevils  and  many  leaf- 
eating  insects  on  vegetables.  Use  DUTOX  as 
a  control  for  the  corn  earworm  on  sweet  corn. 
Sweet  corn  growers  everywhere  can  obtain 
practically  a  clean  crop  by  dusting  the  silk 
with  DUTOX  as  soon  as  it  appears. 
Buy  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  booklets 
giving  full  information  on  MANGANAR 
ROSE  DUST  and  DUTOX. 

Distributed  by 

THE  PACIFIC  R.  &  H.  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

El  Monte,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  PEST  CONTROL  CO. 
1013  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  GRASSELLI 

CLEVELAND 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Incorporated  OHIO 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE  1839 


(Actual  Size) 


Send  $1.00 

for  six  months 

subscription 

to 

Pacific 
Sportsman 

FISHING 
HUNTING 
BOATING 

and  we  will 
send 

This 

Lighter 

Free 


Made  from  16-gauge  shotgun  shells. 

Lights  in  wind. 

Half-inch  flint. 

Holds  large  quantity  fuel. 


PACIFIC  SPORTSMAN, 

551  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  Lighter  and  your  Magazine  for 
6  months,  for  which  find  One  Dollar  ($1.00) 
enclosed. 


Name  . .  . 
Address  . 


should  be  bored  to  fit  the  filling  pipe 
snugly  and  this  can  be  nailed  into  the 
board  as  shown.  As  the  cover  boards 
are  nailed  down,  nail  the  angles  to  the 
side  of  one  board  to  make  a  shelf  or  sup- 
port for  the  end  of  the  joining  board  to 
prevent  splitting  or  sagging. 

An  inverted  fruit  can  makes  a  good 
cover  for  the  filling  pipe.  With  the  in- 
stallation complete  it  will  now  be  neces- 
sary only  to  find  how  long  it  takes  to  fill 
the  reservoir  so  you  can  return  from 
your  other  work  and  transfer  the  hose 
to  the  next  tree. 

Redwood  kept  damp  lasts  indefinitely, 
and  the  cost  of  material  and  the  labor  of 
installing  you  will  find  will  be  amply  re- 
paid in  time  and  labor  saved.  You  may 
want  to  wait  until  the  ground  is  softened 
by  fall  rains  to  put  these  in  place,  for 
digging  will  be  much  easier  then.  Give 
yourself  and  the  trees  a  treat  next  sum- 
mer.— A.  S.  Kalenborn,  Redwood  City. 


TWO    AUGUST   DAHLIA    SHOWS 

HPHE  Dahlia  Society  of  San  Fran- 
A  cisco  will  hold  its  annual  Dahlia 
Show  August  18  and  19  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Dahlia  Society  of  California  holds 
its  18th  annual  exhibition  on  Aug- 
ust 25  and  26  at  the  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Auditorium.  Be  sure  to 
attend ! 


The  sketch  below  shows  how  Ella  Kleins chmidl 
of  Alia,  California,  stakes  her  delphinium. 
The    hoop    is  from    an    old    wooden    barrel. 


STobt 

sure 
follow  the  leader 

He  knows  the  way  to 

"Luxuriant  Lawns" 

and 

"Gorgeous  Gardens" 

Watch  your  eager,  always  hungry 
Lawn,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Garden  and 
Flowers  take  on  new  vigor  and 
richness. 

Watch  gay  colors  add  new  loveli- 
ness to  your  home  setting,  and 
your  lawn  become  a  deeper  green 
— whatever  the  season. 

It's  easy  and  inexpensive  to  fer- 
tilize them  with  this  essential  plant 
food.  It  quickens  bacterial  action 
in  the  soil.  It  can  be  applied  ad- 
vantageously at  any  time. 

AMMONIATED 

CALA-BONE 

BONE  MEAL 

provides  a  long-lasting  supply  of 
nourishing  elements.     It  is  pure 
odorless  and  safe — no  danger  from 
liberal  application. 

Send  for  illustrated  leaflet  with 
application  directions  prepared  by 
Sunset  Magazine's  Garden  Editor. 


D  Send  me  free  sample  and  illustrated  leaflet: 
"For  Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous 
Gardens." 

□  Herewith  {^^1  for  $3  for  100-lb.  bag. 


(Name) 
(Street  or  Box  No.) 
(Post  Office)     ' 


( Name  of  my  Seed  or  Garden  Store  or  Nursery) 

Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  cot 

Garden  Dept. 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Financial  Center  Bldg.        San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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AS  soon  as  we  finish  writing  this  Adios — the 
last  page  of  this  August  Sunset — we  are 
going  to  close  down  our  desk,  go  home  and 
throw  a  couple  of  bathing  suits  into  a  suit  case, 
and  skip  out  for  a  week's  vacation.  This  year 
we  have  chosen  La  Jolla  (that  little  gem  of  a 
city  nestled  against  the  shore  a  few  miles  north 
of  San  Diego)  for  our  vacation  mecca.  Once 
there  we  mean  to  do  nothing  but  lie  in  the  sand, 
and  forget  all  about  office  details  and  Sunset. 
Going  and  coming,  however,  we  shall  have  you 
with  us,  for  all  along  the  way  we  shall  be  looking 
for  new  and  interesting  ideas  to  pass  along  to 
you  through  the  pages  of  this,  your  own  all- 
western  magazine. 


With  our  thoughts  all  tied  up  in  such  a  vaca- 
tion bundle,  it  is  hard  to  get  down  to  talking 
about  practical  things  like  gardening,  but,  even 
so,  we  have  one  important  garden  warning  that 
must  be  passed  along  to  you  at  this  time.  And 
that  warning  is  this:  Don't  over-water  your  half- 
tender  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  late  summer 
and  early  fall;  to  do  so  makes  them  less  able  to 
withstand  a  severe  winter  such  as  the  one  experi- 
enced in  California  this  past  year.  This  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  garden  experts 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Copious  watering  starts 
the  new  growth  which  is  easily  frosted  or  frozen, 
therefore  plants  that  are  lightly  irrigated  go  into 
the  winter  months  much  better  prepared. 


Before  going  away,  even  for  a  short  time,  we 
always  get  one  of  our  terrible  cleaning-up  spells. 
This  time  we  are  glad  of  it  for  we  unearthed  a 
new  book  that  will  interest  some  of  you.  It  is 
"Indoor  and  Outdoor  Plays  for  Children,"  by 
John  Farrar  (Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers, 
price  #2).  In  this  200-page  volume  are  nine 
charming  plays  for  children — one  to  be  given 
in  the  garden,  one  for  the  seashore,  one  around 
the  Christmas  tree,  and  so  on.  These  plays  are 
not  the  usual  silly  children's  dialogues  of  days 
gone  by,  but  really  beautiful  little  dramas  and 
masques  with  simple  yet  effective  settings.  This 
isn't  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  all  of  you  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  someone  reading  this  page 
will  say:  "That  sounds  like  just  the  book  I  want!" 
If  so,  we  shall  be  glad   that    we  described   it. 


Speaking  of  books  we  must  tell  you  of  our 
new  cartograph  map,  "Book  Trails  of  the 
West."  In  our  odd  moments  (very  odd  that  we 
had  any)  we  painted  a  large  outline  map  of 
Sunset  Land  and  on  it  from  time  to  time  we 
sketch  in  homes  of  western  writers,  places  about 
which  famous  books  have  been  written  and 
other  scenes  of  literary  importance.  It  works 
this  way.  A  visit  to  the  old  home  of  Joaquin 
Miller  starts  us  into  a  more  complete  study  of 
his  poetry.  Then  we  get  interested  in  his 
biography.  On  our  visit  to  Miller's  old  home 
we  see  the  monument  which  he  erected  to  John 
C.  Fremont  and  we  learn  that  it  was  from  this 
hill  that  Fremont  "first  saw  the  golden  sun 
sinking  in  the  straits  and  so  called  it  'the  Golden 
Gate'."  This  fact  prompts  us  to  pick  up  a  book 
of  history  and  follow  Fremont's  trail  over  Sun- 
set Land.  And  so  the  book  trail  winds  on — a 
long,  long  trail — linking  past  to  present,  and 
giving  us  a  new  interest  in  our  reading  and 
new  objectives  in  our  Pacific  Coasting.  If  there 
are  book  trails  in  your  corner  of  Sunset  Land, 
won't  you  tell  us  about  them?  We  shall  surely 
appreciate  your  doing  so. 


Yes,  we  are  going  on  our  vacation!  In  two 
more  hours  we  should  be  on  our  way!  But 
when  we  come  back  don't  ask  us  how  we  enjoyed 
our  vacation,  for  that  is  something  that  can 
never  be  told.  Ben  Hur  Lampman  in  his  de- 
lightful essay,  "Memories  of  a  Vacation,"  puts 
it  this  way: 

"The  returned  vacationist  hesitates  to  reduce  to 
speech  the  enjoyment  he  found  in  vacation.  For 
when  he  is  about  to  give  vocal  form  to  his  recollec- 
tions, of  a  sudden  they  seem  in  hazard  of  being 
regarded  as  commonplace  and  trivial  .  .  .  You  see, 
he  is  forever  remembering  what  the  river  said,  when 
the  fire  was  low  and  night  came  out  of  the  hills, 
cool  with  dew,  and  purple  with  shadow,  and  white 
with  stars  .  .  .  Obviously  no  returned  vacationist 
dare  tell  his  solicitous  acquaintance  that  he  had 
been  where  the  rivers  said  'Hush!'  at  twilight,  or 
whirred  like  the  looms  of  creation  through  the  long, 
mysterious  hours  ..." 

With  that  pleasant  vacation  thought  we  are 
on  our  way,  waving  a  gay  "Adios!"  and  wish- 
ing all  of  you  happy  days. — Lou  Richardson. 
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76  + ETHYL 

IN  CREATING  the  modern  fine  motor  car,  with  its  extra  high 
compression  engine,  American  engineering  genius  has  striven  to- 
ward one  ideal. . .  the  ultimate  in  performance-: 
#    By  the  perfect  blending  of  Ethyl  with  famous  y6  gasoline 
(highest  in  natural  anti-knock  fractions)  the  Union  Oil  Company 
has  created  a  motor  fuel  designed  to  bring  out.  to  the  utmost,  the 
best  there  is  in  these  marvelous  pieces  of  machinery. 

^    Here  is  tremendous  power  coupled  with  a  new  smoothness  and 
flexibility  of  operation.  A  tank  fid  of  76  + Ethyl  will  convince  you. 

UNION    OIL   COMPANY     7f)    +   7?  T V/  VT 


Autumnal  peace  and 
ben  uly  loiter  along  pic- 
turesque canals  and 
country  lanes  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Sunset  gold 


T5IRTHDAYS,  which  come  around  with  such 
-'-'  distressing  regularity  after  one  has  outgrown 
the  anticipation  of  candle-decked  cake,  are  likely 
to  give  one  pause.  A  good  thing  it  is  that  this  is 
so,  for  it  is  well  worth  while  for  each  one  of  us 
to  stop  at  least  once  a  year  and  take  stock  of 
ourselves,  to  see  what  sort  of  habits  we  are  accu- 
mulating to  carry  us  through  our  old  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  about  at  one's  friends 
and  relatives,  and  speculate  as  to  what  sort  of 
person  each  one  will  be  when  he  or  she  is  really 
old.  And  if  it  is  interesting  to  consider  others, 
how  much  more  interesting  to  consider  ourselves. 
Not  much  speculation  in  it,  at  that,  for  generally 
speaking  we  are  at  77  just  what  we  were  at  37, 
only  more  so!  Our  dominant  characteristics  in 
youth  become  more  predominant  in  age,  granted 
that  disease  or  accident  does  not  step  in  to  alter 
our  personalities. 

This  would  be  a  comfortless  idea  indeed  were 
it  not  that  we  can,  to  a  large  extent,  decide  which 
habits  of  mind  and  body  we  shall  carry  with  us 
into  the  future,  and  which  we  shall  definitely 
discard  as  impediments  to  happiness.  I  contend 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  any  normal  person 
at  any  age  to  remodel  his  personality  for  the 
better.  If  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  recognize 
that  certain  traits  are  hampering  him,  he  is  in- 
telligent enough  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

Most  of  the  troublesome,  mischief-making  bur- 


dens that  we  are  prone  to  carry  with  us  into  old 
age  have  their  origin  in  selfishness.  And  most 
troublesome  of  the  pack  is  resentment.  Resent- 
ment against  being  looked  after  too  well,  or  not 
well  enough,  by  one's  children.  Resentment 
against  a  sister's  writing  too  frankly  to  express 
an  opinion  "on  one's  conduct,  or  not  writing  often 
enough.  Resentment  against  being  expected  to 
help  with  the  housework  or  the  gardening,  or  not 
being  permitted  to  touch  a  thing.  Resentment 
against  the  family's  choice  of  radio  programs,  or 
being  asked  to  turn  off  the  machine.  Resentment 
over  being  urged  to  go  to  the  movies  or  for  a 
drive,  or  not  being  asked  to  go.  Well,  really,  if 
one  thoroughly  enjoys  feeling  hurt,  only  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses  is  needed  to  stir  up  a  good 
case  of  being  either  crushed  and  silent,  or  digni- 
fied and  silent,  according  to  one's  pet  form  of 
expression. 

TF  you,  at  20  or  30  or  40  or  50,  find  in  yourself 
■*•  a  tendency  to  notice  slights  and  harbor 
grudges,  start  right  now  to  break  yourself  of  the 
miserable  habit.  Resentment  is  a  rank  growing 
weed,  crowding  and  strangling  and  starving  out 
the  flowers  of  charity  and  love.  If  you  can  con- 
quer it,  you  can  surely  conquer  anything  else. 
Then  you  can  look  forward  with  confidence,  not 
to  cold  gray  fog,  but  to  true  sunset  gold  at  "the 
last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." — G.A.C. 
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lhe  house  of 
their  dreams . . . 

until  they  moved  in! 


As  far  as  the  electrical  part 
Jr\.  of  your  home  is  concerned, 
there's  a  way  to  be  sure,  a  way  to 
know  it  is  right  before  you  build 
or  buy. 

This  is  what  we  mean:  Skilled 
engineers  in  the  electrical  indus- 
try have  conducted  innumerable 
practical  tests  in  actual  homes. 

On  the  broad  experience  thus 
secured  they  have  based  the  RED 
SEAL  Plan  of  home  wiring.  Red 
Seal  certificates  are  issued  on 
homes  that  comply.  See  that  the 
house  you  choose  is  Red  Seal  cer- 
tified—  a  home  that  is  as  comfort- 
able as  it  is  convenient. 


Red  Seal  specifications  for  the 
wiring  of  your  home  —  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  charac- 
ter of  each  room — will  be  laid  out 
for  you  without  charge. 

And  if  you  already  own  your 
home,  but  feel  that  additional 
convenience  outlets,  fixtures  and 
appliances  would  make  it  more 
enjoyable,  ask  the  Red  Seal  engi- 
neers to  help  you  modernize  your 
wiring  system — show  you  the  most 
economical  way  to  get  the  most 
out  of  electricity. 

To  secure  either  of  these  free 
services,  telephone  or  write  to  our 
nearest  office.  We  will  be  glad  to 
help. 


PACIFIC     COAST     ELECTRICAL     BUREAU 

An  impartial,  non-profit  organization  supported 
by  all  branches  of  the  electrical  industry  as  an 
advisory    bureau    to    serve    users   of    electricity. 


447  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


601  W.  5th  St..  Los  Angeles 


848  Roosevelt  St.,  Fresno 


\7t7E  have  just  been  lunching  sump- 
*  *  tuously  on  one  of  the  good  looking 
ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  in  the 
Canal-Havana-New  Orleans  service  and 
again  on  one  of  the  "535's"  as  they  call 
the  smaller,  more  informal  but  entirely 
comfortable  ships  in  the  round-the-world 
service.  ($749  around  the  world  now!) 
As  we  lunched  we  were  thinking  of  how 
our  readers  in  or  near  port  cities  would 
like  to  see  these  ships,  or  the  particular 
ship  in  the  service  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Write  the  Sunset  Travel 
Service  Department,  1045  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  enclosing  a 
stamped  envelope  for  reply,  and  tell  us 
which  of  the  trips  mentioned  in  various 
issues  of  Sunset  Magazine  appeals  to 
you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  you 
receive  passes  to  go  aboard  and  inspect 
the  ship  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Incidentally,  if  you  are  considering  a 
trip  by  one  of  the  new  night  coaches 
in  the  service  between  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  don't  hesitate 
to  stop  at  the  motorcoach  station  and 
ask  one  of  the  attendants  to  show  you 
through  the  coach.  He  will  be  glad  to 
explain  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  this  new  night  coach.  Anyone  will 
enjoy  spending  an  hour  or  two  at  one 
of  our  busy  airports.  If  you  cannot  spot 
it  for  yourself,  ask  a  ground  man  to  point 
out  one  of  the  new  world's  fastest  multi- 
motored  planes  that  permits  breakfast 
in  San  Francisco  and  luncheon  in  Salt 
Lake,  or  that  can  whisk  you  from  coast 
to  coast  in  as  little  as  18  hours! 

Trails  to  Mt.  Whitney 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

I  am  contemplating  spending  two  weeks  in  the 
Ml.  Whitney  region.  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
data  on  this  vicinity  if  possible.  Is  the  climb  made 
from  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  the  mountain?  Do 
you  have  a  map  of  this  region?  Any  information 
you  can  send  will  be  appreciated. — W.  C,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Our  first  suggestion  would  be  that  you 


get  in  touch  with  a  regular  packing  com- 
pany— there  are  a  number  of  these  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  we  have 
sent  you  a  few  folders  giving  further 
details.  You  can  arrange  to  go  out  with 
a  guide,  or  you  can  secure  necessary 
equipment  and  animals,  and  then  make 
the  trip  unaccompanied  if  you  wish. 
Mt.  Whitney,  14,495  feet,  and  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
scaled  either  from  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  route,  or  from  the  eastern  slope. 
From  the  western  Sierra  slope  follow  the 
Kern  River  to  Whitney  Creek,  Crabtree 
Meadows,  and  from  there  the  climb  can 
be  made  to  the  top  by  foot.  This  is  a 
three  to  four  day  pack  trip.  The  second 
route  is  from  Olancha  via  the  Cotton- 
wood Lakes  and  then  by  way  of  Army 
Pass  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
shortest  route,  and  the  one  most  used 
by  persons  carrying  their  own  packs 
follows  Lone  Pine  Canyon,  crossing 
Whitney  Pass.  This  trail  has  been  re- 
built by  the  government  into  a  good 
highway.  Horses  and  equipment  may 
be  procured  where  the  trail  begins  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canyon  west  of  Lone 


CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION 

THERE  is  still  time  to  at- 
tend the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago.  In  fact.  September 
and  October  are  ideal  months 
in  which  to  make  the  trip  for 
weather  will  be  cooler  and 
crowds  smaller.  Write  to 
Sunset  Travel  Service  for 
booklets  and  detailed  infor- 
mation, stating  whether  you 
plan  to  go  by  rail,  automo- 
bile, motorcoach  or  plane. 
The  Fair  closes  November   1 . 


Pine.  The  best  map  of  this  region,  and 
the  one  we  always  recommend  because 
it  is  authoritative,  is  the  government 
quadrangle.  This  may  be  secured  for  a 
few  cents  at  leading  stationery  stores. 
We  have  also  sent  along  some  booklets 
that  will  give  you  further  information 
about  the  Mt.  Whitney  country. 

When  Does  Kilauea  Erupt? 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

IVe  are  anticipating  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  About  how 
much  would  a  trip  like  this  cost  per  person?  IVe 
want  to  go  first  class.  Would  it  be  practical  to  take 
our  car  along?  IVhal  are  the  hotel  rates?  IVe  should 
like  to  make  the  trip  in  January.  Will  the  Kilauea 
Crater  be  active  then?  tVe  have  never  made  such  a 
trip  before,  and  any  information  you  can  send  will 
be  helpful. — H.  H.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

To  persons  who  have  never  before 
visited  Hawaii,  we  like  to  suggest  the 
all-inclusive  tours.  When  you  buy  your 
one  ticket,  you  pay  for  your  steam- 
ship fare,  taxi  fare  to  and  from  the  dock, 
baggage  transfer,  hotel,  and  meals  during 
your  stay  in  Honolulu,  and  expenses  of 
sightseeing  while  ashore.  The  added 
feature  about  these  tours  is  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  altered  without  difficulty 
to  suit  your  plans — whether  you  wish  to 
spend  a  week  or  a  month  in  the  Islands. 
For  example,  you  can  make  the  round 
trip  between  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu in  16  days,  allowing  five  full  days 
in  Honolulu,  at  the  all-expense  tour  cost 
of  #263.40  a  person.  This  covers  first 
class  accommodations  on  the  steamer 
and  a  double  room  at  the  Moana-Seaside 
Hotel.  The  rate  is  slightly  higher  if  stop- 
ping at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 
Tours  of  longer  duration  may  be  planned 
at  no  additional  cost  in  the  steamship 
fare.  Literature  has  been  sent  to  you 
outlining  these  tours  and  giving  you 
information  on  Hawaii.  It  is  possible  to 
take  your  car  to  Hawaii  for  #60  each 
way,  and  up,  depending  upon  the  wheel- 
base  measurement.  The  matter  is  as 
simple  as  checking  your  trunk      There 
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Goodbye,  3<r*  premium 


. . .  and  millions  changed 
to  Super  SHELL  overnight 


Everybody  appreciates  a  bargain  like  this. 

Super  Shell — a  premium-quality  gas- 
oline— without  the  former  3£  premium 
in  price. 

Now  millions  of  motorists  are  enjoy- 
ing Super  Shell.  Each  day  new  thou- 
sands turn  to  it.  It's  the  gasoline  sensa- 
tion of  the  year. 

All  because  this  gasoline  now  for  the 
regular  price  gives  you  the  extra  mileage, 
quick  starting,  great  pick-up  and  knock- 
less  power  that  previously  cost  M  extra 
per  gallon. 

Super  Shell  contains  Eka-benzol,  a 
pure  petroleum  product  high  in  mileage 
and  anti-knock  qualities.  The  octane 
rating  of  Super  Shell  is  above  that  of 
any  other  gasoline  now  selling  at  the 
Same  price. 

And  remember,  unlike  ordinary  gas- 
oline, Super  Shell  contains  no  waste 
elements.  None  of  those  "nighty"  va- 
porous parts  that  are  lost  before  they  are 


burned,  none  of  the  sluggish  heavy 
parts  that  blow  out  of  the  exhaust, 
unexploded. 

Every  way  you  look  at  it,  Super  Shell 
is  made  to  do  a  premium  gasoline  job 
for  you.  But  you  don't  have  to  pay  that 
3^  extra  per  gallon  anymore. 

Try  it  in  your  car — learn  why  mil- 
lions are  saying  "Change  to  Super  Shell." 


Always  used  premium- 
priced  gasoline  until 
Super  Shell  came  on  the 
market.  It  has  all  the 
anti-knock  protection 
my  Cadillac '12'  needs." 

John  Hamrick, 
Portland 

'Since  I  changed  to 
Super  Shell,  you  should 
see  my  Nash  go  over 
the  Fish  Ranch  Road 
grade  here  in  high  at 
30  m.p.h.  Have  noticed 
better  mileage,  also." 

Milo  C.  Ayer, 
Berkeley 


ALL  WASTE   PARTS   REMOVED 


GASSY  PARTS  — that  evaporate 
before  they  burn.  Removed  by 
SHELL. 


CHUCK-STARTING  PARTI  - 
that  start   your  engine  with- 
out wasteful  "choking."  Kept 
J  by  SHELL. 

jj  POWER  PARTI  _  that  give 
VI  your  engine,  under  way,  in- 
■M  «ant  pick-up  and  driving 
2  power.  Kept  by  SHELL. 

3AHTI-KHOCK    PARTS    - 

"*  that  prevent  your  engine  from 
knocking'in  traffic  andonhills. 
Kept  by  SHELL. 


SLUGGISH  PARTS  -  that  dilute 
oil.  Removed  by  SHELL. 


SUPER  SHELL  IS  HIGHER  IN  ANTI-KNOCK  THAN  ANY 
OTHER    GASOLINE    AT    A    NON.  PREMIUM    PRICE. 
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o^fCemory  treasures 

FOR  YOU  AND 
YOUR  FAMILY! 


Why  not  take  the  family  on  a  wonder- 
ful travel  adventure?  Gather  them  up 
— while  they  are  still  about  you — and 
fare  forth  to  sunny  South  Africa,  with 
its  luring  romance  and  mystery — its 
fresh  scenes,  inspiring  places  and  glor- 
ious outlooks!  Reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
memory  treasures  for  acommon  family 
heritage! 

South  Africa's  marvelous  natural  and  man- 
made  attractions,  healthful  climate  and  com- 
fortable travel  facilities,  make  touring  a 
supreme  delight  —  fascinating,  educational, 
unforgettable.  And  travel  costs  never  were 
lower! 


For  full  information,  address: 

Thos.  Cook  &.  Son,  587  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or 

American  Express  Co., 

65  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.   Y.,  or  any  office   of 

Thos.  Cook    &    Son 

or  of  the   American 

Express  Company. 


You  can  afford  a 

Vacation 

at 

Santa 
Cruz 

Bathing  Golf 

Boating  Tennis 

Fishing  Riding 

Casa  del  Key  Apartments 
"At  the  Beach" 

Attractively  furnished  2,  3  and  4  room 
modern  apartments.  Surprisingly  low 
rentals. 

Cottage  City — "At  the  Beach" 
Single  cottages  fully  furnished.     Low- 
est rates  in  many  years. 


Santa  Cruz  has  the  finest  beach  in 
Northern  California.  Here  you  can  enjoy 
a  complete  vacation  at  a  cost  well  within 
your  means. 

For  further  information: 

SANTA  CRUZ  SEASIDE  CO. 

Santa  Cruz,  California 


Campers  Attention!  Send  a 

three-cent  stamp  to  Sunset  Travel 
Service  for  a  leaflet  describing  how 
to  make  a  reflector  oven. 


LOW  RATGS 

Comfortable  rooms 
hospitable  service 
•  •  ••  excellent  inex- 
pensive cuisine   . . . 

fROm  fOUR  DOLLARS 
A  DAY 

COURT  ROOrtK-THRfC  FIFTY 

mARK  HOPKinS 

OR 

TH€  fAiRmonT 

HOT€L$ 

OVCRLOOKinG 

/An   FRAnCI5CO 


are    hundreds    of   miles    of   well-posted  ; 
concrete  highways  in  Hawaii,  and  if  you 
plan  to  stay  in  Hawaii  for  any  length  ' 
of  time,  you  would   find  good  use  for  | 
your  car.    Kilauea  Crater  does  not  erupt  j 
on  schedule,  although  it  is  an  active  and 
constantly  seething  volcano.  Its  last  dem-  : 
onstration  was  about  a  year  ago,  and  no 
definite  date  has  yet  been  predicted  for 
another  eruption. 

National  Parks  of  the  West 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  have  been  planning  a  rather  leisurely  motor 
trip  for  this  fall,  to  include  points  of  scenic  interest, 
and  as  many  of  the  national  parks  out  here  in  the 
West  as  we  can.  We  have  been  told,  however,  that 
most  of  them  are  closed  by  the  middle  of  September. 
Is  this  right?— P.  I.,  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Some  of  the  national  parks  are  closed 
by  September  15  to  19,  but  the  following 
are  open  until  October  15:  north  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  and 
Zion.  Bryce  Canyon  is  open  only  until 
October  1.  The  following  are  open  the 
year  around;  Carlsbad  Caverns,  General 
Grant,  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Mt.  Rainier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Sequoia 
and  Yosemite  National  Park.  We  have 
sent  you  a  map  on  which  the  location 
of  national  parks  is  designated. 

Around  and  Over  America 

HAVE  you  $270  to  spend  on  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  trips  you  could 
ever  make?  Everyone  wants  to  take  a 
trip  through  the  Panama  Canal;  every- 
one wants  to  go  gay  in  Havana  at  least 
once;  everyone  wants  to  revel  in  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  New  York;  and 
everyone  wants  (we  sincerely  hope!)  the 
thrill  of  a  trip  by  air  from  coast  to  coast 
in  one  of  the  new  world's  fastest  planes. 
Roll  all  your  wishes  into  one,  and  you 
will  have  a  grand  trip!  Under  a  new 
arrangement,  it  is  possible  to  make  just 
such  a  trip:  by  boat  to  New  York  in  16, 
19  or  22  days,  depending  upon  the  ship 
on  which  you  travel;  and  return  by  plane 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
from  18  to  20  hours.  The  round  trip 
may  be  made  for  $270  and  up,  depending 
upon  the  steamer  accommodations.  This 
fare  includes   meals   and   berth  on   the 


Yosemite 

/I LWAYS  my  heart  will  keep 
-^1  remembering 

El  Capitan,  the  Merced's  summer  voice, 
The  Happy  Isles,  the  Mist  Trail,  Valley 

View, 
Till  my  bewildered  eyes  can  have  no 

choice! 

Never  can  there  be  words  framed  to 

describe 
The  alpin-glow  on  Half  Dome,  nor  the 

spell 
Of  Mirror  Lake  and  Glacier  Point  have 

cast 
Upon  me,  haunting  me  where  'ere  I  dwell! 
— Cristel  Hastings. 


steamer,  of  course,  and  light  buffet 
luncheon  served  in  the  air  on  the  return 
flight.  It  is  also  possible  to  reverse  the 
route,  flying  East  and  returning  by  boat. 
Write  for  details. 


A 


Around  the  Pacific 

MOST  important  travel  event  in 
early  1934  will  be  the  Pacific  Cruise, 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  January  23 
and  from  Los  Angeles  January  24.  With 
the  1934  cruise  rate  at  $1000  and  up, 
including  shore  excursions,  this  will  be  a 
difficult  cruise  to  pass  by.  Why  not  be 
on  board  ship  this  year  instead  of  on  the 
dock?  Imagine  the  thrill  of  last  minute 
partings,  the  noise  and  hubbub  on  the 
dock,  the  deep-toned  whistle,  the  first 
motion  of  the  ship  as  she  finally  pulls 
away  from  the  dock  and  you  realize  you 
are  off!  Off  for  an  81-day  cruise  around 
the  glamorous  Pacific.  The  skyline 
fades  away,  and  life  takes  on  a  different 
aspect.  First  Hawaii,  then  the  South 
Seas,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  around 
the  Barrier  Reef,  and  then  Port  Mores- 
by, Bali,  Java,  Penang,  Singapore,  Bang- 
kok, Manila,  ports  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  then  a  final  glance  at  Hawaii  before 
the  return.  So  much  can  be  said  of  each 
of  these  fascinating  ports  of  call,  but 
lack  of  space  limits  description.  How- 
ever, an  illustrated  booklet  is  available 
to  persons  interested  in  reading  further 
about  this  1934  cruise  of  delight.  Ad- 
dress your  inquiry  to  the  Travel  Service 
Department,  and  enclose  a  three-cent 
stamp. 

Mexico  by  Rail 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Will  there  be  any  special  rates  in  effect  by  rail  to 
Mexico  if  I  go  later  than  October?  The  summer 
rates,  I  understand,  are  over  at  that  time.  I  wish  to 
go  to  Mexico  City,  and  then  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  my  time  in  Cuernavaca. — A.  L.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

While  the  summer  excursion  rail  rates 
are  on  sale  only  until  October  15,  with 
return  limit  October  31,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  a  special  all  year  round  trip  ticket  to 
Mexico  City,  good  for  four  months,  but 
on  sale  throughout  the  year,  for  #123.90 
round  trip  from  San  Francisco.  A  lower 
berth  via  El  Paso  is  $25.50  and  via 
Nogales  is  $27.13  each  way.  The  local 
rail  rate  between  Mexico  City  and 
•     * 

Puget  Sound 

T-T  ERE  the  swift  waters  find  their  way 

to  sea 
From  cove  and  inlet,  meeting  every  tide, 
While  log-booms  ply  their  lumbering  way 

across 
The  path  a  home-bound  ship  may  swiftly 

ride. 

High  on  her  terraced  hills,  Seattle  lies. 
Below,  the  teeming  harbor,  silver  bright — 
Tacoma,  Bremerton — a  dozen  isles, 
With  lights,  afloat  like  battleships,  at 
night! 

— Cristel  Hastings. 


A  short  vacation  on  famous  President  Liners 


People  who  have  gone  many  ways, 
and  traveled  well,  say  no  other  way  to 
New  York  quite  compares  with  this  one 
— thru  the  Panama  Canal,  via  Havana. 

Crossing  the  continent  by  ship  in  eight 
hours  is  an  experience  you  will  never  for- 
get .  .  .  And  that  day  in  the  Canal  is  only 
one  of  many  that  everyone  who  has  ever 
made  this  trip  hopes  to  live  over  again. 
Days  on  a  President  Liner's  ample  decks, 
playing  games — and  swimming  in  the 
outdoor  pool.  Others  just  plain  lazy.  And 
thrilling  days  ashore  in  fascinating  foreign 
cities.  Nights  beneath  the  tropic  moon. 

Public  rooms  are  charming  and  friend- 
ly. Staterooms  are  all  outside,  large  and 
airy  and  high,  midship  —  with  deep- 
springed  beds  .  .  .  Menus  are  made  up 
from  the  best  of  the  good  things  that  all 
the  President  Liners'  wide-spread  ports 
of  call  provide. 


There  is  a  sailing  every  other  week 
from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York  (every  week  from  New  York 
to  California).  And  you  may  stopover  as 
you  please,  continuing  on  the  next  or 
another  President  Liner  at  no  additional 
fare.  .  .  Roundtrips  are  generously  dis- 
counted, and  fares  for  one-way-steamer, 
one-way-rail  trips  Round  America  are 
from  $300  First  Class  and  $220  Tourist, 
hometown  to  hometown. 

Your  travel  agent  or  any  of  our  agents 
(New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  other  principal 
cities)  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  all  about 
our  various  services:  Between  California 
and  New  York,  to  the  Orient  via  Hawaii 
and  the  Sunshine  Route  or  via  the  Short 
Route  from  Seattle,  and  Round  theWorld 
...  on  any  of  these  trips  you  go  as  you 
please,  stopping  over  as  you  choose. 
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ORIENTAL 
CRUISE 


STARTLING 
LOW  COST 
From  $1000 
INCLUDING  SHORE  EXCURSIONS 

Cflll  Q/rom  *an  Francisco//'.  23 
oHILo  Los    Angeles  /<?».  24 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  April  14,  1934 

A  24,000-mile  travel  phantasy  of  alluring 
lands  and  primitive  peoples  that  only  the 
Pacific  enfolds.  South  Seas,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  Java,  Malaya,  Orient  I 
PEIPING,  BALI  includedl  ANGKOR  WAT 
and  BOROBOEDOER  optional.  18  vivid  portsl 
81  ecstatic  spring  a  nd-summer  days  adorned 
by  luxurious  living  aboard  the  patrician  new 
Lurline,  ultra-smart  cruise  ship.  Every  detail 
perfected    by  the   skill   of    ripe  experience. 


jl     Prospectus  ready  t 
'!»    Travel  agencies  or 

THE   OCEANIC   STEAMSHIP   CO. 

MATSON  LINE 

San  Francisco  ■  Los  Angeles  •   Seattle 
Portland  •   San  Diego 


UNITED 

AIR  LINES 


WORLD'S  FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR  SERVICE 

New  Boeing  planes  ...  2  Pilots  .  .  . 
Stewardess  service  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  . 
Roomy,  quiet  cabins  .  .  .  Lavatory. 

Following  examples  of  time  and 
fares  from  San  Francisco  -Oakland 
are  typical  of  those  applying  from 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane. 


4V2  Hrs.  Salt  Lake  . 

.    .    $  41.52 

10%  Hrs.  Omaha     .    . 

95.76 

13     Hrs.  Kansas  City 

.      106.39 

14     Hrs.  CHICAGO  . 

.    "      115.00 

17     Hrs.  Cleveland 

.    .      130.00 

21V4  Hrs.  Washington 

.    .      152.00 

20     Hrs.  NEW  YORK 

.    .      160.00 

*  *  * 
Fastest  multi-motor  service  be- 
tween Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Sacramento,  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 
Only  non-stop  multi-motor  service 
San    Francisco    to    Los   Angeles. 

For  tickets  and  information  call 
United  Air  Lines  Ticket  Offices 

or    Hotels;    Postal    and    Western    Union    Offices 
and   Leading   Travel   Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles  Flying  Experience 


Cuernavaca  is  $3.35  round  trip.  Cuerna- 
vaca  is  only  about  two  hours  from 
Mexico  City  by  either  motor  or  train, 
and  is  the  weekend  resort  of  residents  of 
Mexico  City.  November  to  March  usu- 
ally sees  the  height  of  the  tourist  season 
in  this  vicinity,  where  climate  and 
scenery  are  unsurpassed.  We  have  just 
received  a  supply  of  leaflets  entitled 
"Colorful  Mexico"  and  we  are  sending 
a  cop}'  along  to  you.  (Editor's  Note. — 
Copies  of  this  leaflet  are  available  to 
other  readers  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 
Address  your  inquiry  to  the  Travel 
Service  Department.) 

Pendleton  Round-up 

"V^7HEN  it's  round-up  time  in 
*  '  Texas"  is  a  song  that  gives  one 
nostalgia  for  the  out-of-doors,  early 
morning  horseback  rides,  dude  ranches 
and  rodeos.  September  21,  22  and  23 
is  round-up  time  in  Pendleton,  Oregon. 
This  year  will  mark  the  24th  annual  per- 
formance of  the  Pendleton  Round-Up, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  western  rodeos, 
and  it  promises  to  be  better'n  ever! 


Rambles  in  Europe 

With  Jane  C.  Higbie 
Bells  and  a  Feather  Bed 

*  I  ''HE  sound  of  bells  awakens  some- 
■*•  thing  of  romance  wherever  it  is 
heard;  and  to  Switzerland,  that  little 
country  of  almost  overwhelming  beauty, 
they  add  much  of  romantic  attraction. 
Bells  are  everywhere!  In  the  market 
place  may  be  heard  the  professional 
ringer  of  bells,  who  by  sureness  of  touch 
mingles  the  tones  of  the  many  bells 
before  him  into  a  beautiful  melody. 

My  friend  and  I  began  a  summer's 
pilgrimage  at  Lugano,  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  Italian  Lakes — a  border  town 
and  gateway  to  the  Alps.  Here  we  saw 
a  group  of  men  returning  from  a  holiday 
among  the  mountain  peaks,  their  alpen- 
stocks (tall  staffs  with  spiked  ends  and 
hooks  for  climbing)  crowned  with  moun- 
tain flowers,  sprigs  of  laurel  stuck  in 
their  hats.  One  among  them  boasted  a 
spray  of  the  hardy  white  Edelweiss, 
which  lifts  its  starry  face  to  the  sky  from 
almost  inaccessible  crannies  of  the  high- 
est cliffs.  Its  very  possession  proclaimed 
him  the  best  mountain-climber  of  the 
group. 

On  the  cleanest  of  trains  we  began  our 
Alpine  journey,  past  peasant  homes  of 
wood  with  stone  tile  roofs,  slabs  of  stone 
set  on  edge  serving  as  fences,  and  great 
cables  to  carry  wood  down  the  moun- 
tain-side. Green  meadows,  starred  with 
flowers  and  bisected  by  rushing  streams 
of  foaming  water  tumbling  down  from 
their  glacier  sources,  were  seen  at  every 
hair-pin   turn.     We  passed  one  pictur- 


DISCOVER    SEATTLE'S   SMARTEST! 


Where  You'll 

Really 

LIVE 

in  Seattle 

CEATTLES  luxurious  Camlin 
*^  Hotel  affords  all  the  ser- 
vice of  smart  hotel  life  PLUS 
as  many  features  of  a  fine 
apartment  as  you  desirel 
Rooms  and  suites  of  every 
type — handsomely  furnished 
and  appointed.  A  conven- 
ient yet  exclusive  UPTOWN 
location. 

Moderate  Rates  from  $3. 

DRIVE    TO 

The  CAMLIN 

9th    and    PINE 

SEATTLE 


HOTEL 

MULTNOMAH 


PORTLAND'S  LARGEST  AND 
NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  HOSTELRY 


• 

Rates 
from 

$2 

with 
bath 


.  .  .  offer  its  guests  cour- 
tesies, facilities  and  con- 
veniences that  bring 
them  back  again  and 
again  .  .  .  We  guarantee 
that  your  stop  at  the 
MULTNOMAH  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of 
the  very  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  your  trip.  We 
spare  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of 
this  fine  hotel  for  out- 
standing value  and  genu- 
ine hospitality. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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esque  little  church  four  times  within  the 
hour! 

From  the  train  windows  we  saw  tiny 
bells  on  the  wire  fence  that  is  the  barrier 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The 
slightest  touch  would  send  their  vibra- 
tions along  the  wires  to  the  sentry-boxes, 
where  armed  men  were  posted  to  defend 
the  country's  neutrality  and  to  prevent 
any  bold  spirit  from  crossing  without  a 
passport. 

Toward  evening  the  bells  of  cattle 
returning  to  the  barn-yard  were  heard, 
and  herds  of  goats,  moving  higher  into 
the  mountains  as  the  summer  advanced, 
made  pleasant  tinkling  music,  while  oc- 
casionally above  the  rest  could  be  heard 
the  lilt  of  the  herder's  flute  or  the  wind 
of  an  Alpine  horn  reverberating  among 
the  peaks  above. 

On  we  went  through  the  marvelous 
St.  Gottard  tunnels,  1,500  feet  below 
the  surface  and  some  20  miles  long,  to 
Fluellen,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Lucerne. 

A  treat  was  ours — after  about  two 
hours  of  sailing  we  witnessed  a  gold  and 
copper  sunset,  mirrored  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  lake.  This  was  our  wel- 
come to  lovely  Lucerne,  city  of  walls  and 
watch-towers,  and  ancient  wooden 
bridges  whose  vaulted  roofs  are  covered 
with  paintings  telling  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Here  the  famous  Lion  of  Lucerne, 
carved  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  cliff 
side,  turns  his  face  to  the  Alps,  where 
the  Rigi  and  Mt.  Pilatus  look  down  upon 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  snow-capped 
peaks  and  rolling  valleys,  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  world. 

Our  Dientzmann  (porter)  heaped  our 
bags  upon  his  two-wheeled  cart  and  we 
followed,  on  foot,  to  the  hotel.  No 
reservations  gave  us  little  choice  and  we 
were  given  one  of  the  rooms  usually 
occupied  by  the  family.  My  friend 
rebelled  at  the  feather  beds  and  lighter 
feather  pallets  for  covering,  but  I  snug- 
gled down  between  the  two  layers  of 
feathers,  cozy  and  warm. 

In  drowsy  retrospect  I  could  wish  for 
no  greater  pleasure  for  those  who  might 
later  read  of  our  wanderings,  than  this — 
a  day  crowded  with  magnificent  scenery; 
the  sound  of  bells  and  Alpine  horn;  a 
supper  of  ripe  red  strawberries  topped 
with  the  soft  cheese  made  from  sweet, 
smooth  cream,  crisp  Swiss  rolls  and  a 
cup  of  hot  tea;  and  later,  deep  sleep 
between  two  feather  beds,  in  the  clear 
sharp  air  of  an  Alpine  night,  where 
bright  stars  shine  upon  great  snow- 
crowned  peaks,  above  lovely  Lucerne. 


ARE  you  planning  a  trip?  Is  it  a 
week-end  jaunt  or  a  tour  around 
the  world?  Whatever  your  plans, 
just  drop  us  a  line  for  information! 
Your  letter  will  receive  a  personal 
reply.  Be  sure  to  enclose  postage 
or  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envel- 
ope for  our  reply. — Travel  Editor. 


An  unmatched  voyage... on  a  superb  new  liner... to  an  Island 
world  whose  code  is  happiness!  The  utmost  in pleasure-per-min- 
ute  and  value-per-dollar.  This  vacation  sparkles  with  novelty, 
bubbles  over  with  thrills!  It  begins  and  ends  with  a  cool, 
delightful  sea-voyage  and  embraces  vital,  vibrant  days  of  South 
Seas  life  in  Hawaii. 

Your  ship  . . .  the  great  "Mariposa,"  "Monterey"  or  "Lurline" 
.  .  .  liners  that  weave  golden  sea-hours  into  a  perfect  pattern 
of  gaiety  and  luxurious  ease.  The  cost?  No  more  than  your 
travel  budget  allows!  low  fares  and  All-Expense  (ship  and 
shore)  Tours  urge  ■  .  ■  go  now! 

NEW   ZEALAND     .     AUSTRALIA 

via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji 

Astonishingly  low  fares  and  All-Inclusive  Cost  Tours !  Ena- 
bling you  to  live  the  adventureful  romance  that  fascinates  in 
South  Seas  stories.  Only  46  days  for  this  glorious  round  trip 
...  on  swift  new  "Mariposa"  or  "Monterey." 

'ROUND-THE-WORLD  via  Australia.  New  reduced 
fares   and   choice   of  routes    replete   with    interest. 

You're  cordially  invited  lo  request  booklets, 
facts,  figures  from  any  travel  agency  or 

H7lcdfcm,Mn&*OcaaM^ 
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beginning 

A  New  Series 

of  Articles 

By 

SYDNEY     B. 
MITCHELL 


T 


rials  of  a  Sunset  Gardener 


T)ERHAPS  I  have  chosen  a  misleading 
-*-  title  for  a  new  series  of  papers,  which, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  editor,  are  to  be 
of  a  less  formal  chaiacter,  more  inti- 
mate, and  in  their  topics  more  diverse. 
"Trials"  to  many  mean  only  something 
disagreeable.  I  seem  first  to  have  heard 
the  word  as  a  child  in  the  'eighties,  when 
the  grownups  of  the  family  referred  to 
Uncle  Joe  as  a  trial  to  Aunt  Jane.  Uncle 
Joe  had  a  black  waxed  moustache,  used 
pomade  on  his  hair  and  had  what  would 
now  be  called  a  roving  eye,  so  that  use  of 
the  word  was  doubtless  properly  applied 
to  him. 

But  it  isn't  of  that  kind  of  even  a 
gardener's  trials  I  propose  to  write,  so 


This  Time  Mainly 
About  Bulbs  for 
the   Rock    Garden 


don't  look  in  these  pages  for  acrid  com- 
ments on  garden  pests,  moles,  gophers, 
thrips,  mealy  bugs,  birds,  the  neighbors' 
cats,  seeds  that  won't  come  up  or  weeds 
keep  down.  It  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  certain  of  one's  garden  visitors, 
those  who  always  come  to  the  garden 
when  it  is  at  its  worst,  those  who  call  on 
you  for  advice  but  really  intend  giving 
you  plenty,  those  who  have  everything 
you  have  or  nothing  and  want  them  all, 
those  who  gurgle  and  rhapsodize  over 
the  commonest  thing  in  your  garden,  or 
who  stand  unmoved  at  the  display  of 
your  greatest  floral  treasure. 

Trials  here  will  mean  the  same  as  in 
preliminary  athletic  contests,  designed 
to  pick  the  outstanding  for  the  final  heat. 
They  will  refer  to  my  own  and  sometimes 
to  others'  essays  in  the  culture  of  the  less 
common  or  the  neglected,  in  the  adapta- 
bility of  plants  to  our  conditions,  to 
possible  combinations  for  better  effects. 


These  fragile  blossoms  are  Narcissus  triandrus 

described  in  this  article.    At  top  of  page  are 

the  same  narcissi  growing  in  the  rack  garden. 

Photographs  by  J.  Horace  McFarland 


Perhaps,  too,  I  will  sometimes  forget 
the  title  altogether  and  just  ramble  on 
with  what  interests  me  until  a  benevolent 
editor  provides  me  with  the  terminal 
facilities  which  my  students  seem  to 
think  I  lack. 

One  of  the  gardener's  trials,  in  the 
unpleasant  meaning  of  that  word,  is  the 
appearance  of  the  rock  garden  through 
the  California  winter,  which  does  not 
mercifully  hide  it  under  a  snow  blanket. 
In  colder,  wetter  climates  it  can  be  kept 
at  least  green  in  spots  by  the  use  of 
dwarf  coniferous  evergreens,  and  even 
in  semi-arid  sections  broad-leaved  ever- 
green shrubs  and  perennials  are  a  help 
through  the  time  when  the  real  alpines 
are  asleep.  But  the  rock  garden  has 
then  little  or  no  color,  and  too  often 
dozens  of  wooden  labels,  marking  dor- 
mant plants,  give  it  a  cheering  likeness  to 
the  poorer  and  more  crowded  parts  of  a 
cemetery. 

For  variety  and  color  in  winter  and 
early  spring  why  not  try  patches  and 
pockets  of  some  of  the  smaller  bulbs? 
Here  they  are  in  proper  proportion  and 
not  likely  to  be  lost  or  overlooked  as  they 
would  be  in  the  open  border.  Moreover, 
where  they  have  special  cultural  needs 
these  can  be  more  readily  given  and  con- 
trolled in  spaces  bounded  by  rocks. 

Most  rock  garden  bulbs  should  be 
planted  quite  close  together,  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  the  group, 
for  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  thin  the 
first  year  at  least.  The  ideal  arrange- 
ment for  many  of  them  would  be  a  car- 
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pet  of  thyme  or  some  such  flat,  shallow- 
rooting  ground  cover  to  eliminate  the 
mud  splashes  from  winter  rains,  but  a 
gravel  surfacing  of  the  planted  area  will 
also  prevent  this  even  if  it  is  less  desir- 
able than  a  green  background.  The 
selection  of  bulbs  is  based  on  recent 
trials  in  my  garden  in  the  Berkeley  hills. 
With  differing  conditions  all  the  recom- 
mendations can  hardly  be  suitable,  but  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  trials  of 
garden  friends  as  well. 

The  very  word  Snowdrop  sounds 
alluring,  and  on  the  north  Pacific  coast 
all  species  will  do  well,  just  as  they  do  in 
eastern  American  gardens,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia Galanthus  nivalis,  the  common 
snowdrop,  is  not  generally  a  success. 
Far  better  for  us  is  the  larger  and  equally 
beautiful  Galanthus  elwesii,  which  with 
a  cool  exposure  and  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  persists  with  me  and  thrives 
even  in  southern  California.  The  Leuco- 
jums  or  snowflakes  are  a  bit  tall  and 
husky  for  the  rock  garden,  so  are  better 
for  naturalizing.  Chionodoxa  luciliae, 
with  wide  open,  white-centered,  blue 
flowers,  is  also  well  worth  a  trial. 

Scilla  sibirica,  the  lovely  little  blue 
squill  which  is  grown  in  the  grass  in 
colder  climates,  failed  to  adapt  itself  to 
my   conditions,   but   Scilla  nutans,  the 
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Sunset  home  Institute 

Mrs.  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  who  collab- 
orates with  her  husband  in  his  gardening 
and  writing  will  discuss  bulbs  and  bulb 
planting  at  the  Sunset  Home  Institute, 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
25    at    2:30    p.    m.     You    are    invited. 


English  bluebell,  does  fairly  well  espe- 
cially in  half  shade.  The  one  really  best 
adapted  to  California  is  Scilla  campanu- 
lata,  the  Spanish  squill,  from  a  drier 
climate,  a  bit  big  for  a  small  rock  garden, 
but  a  small  patch,  preferably  of  one  of 
the  blue  forms,  is  effective  in  late  spring. 
All  the  blue,  white,  and  even  the  rather 
poor  pink  forms  of  it  do  well  naturalized. 
The  grape  hyacinths  or  muscari  are 
again,  in  the  commoner  forms  like  M. 
botryoid.es  or  the  variety  Heavenly  Blue, 
better  woods'  plants  than  adapted  to  a 
small  rock  garden,  as  they  spread 
rapidly,  but  a  pocket  or  patch  may  of 
course  be  replanted  every  two  or  three 
years  and  so  kept  within  bounds.  How- 
ever, Muscari  azureus,  also  known  as 
Hyacinthus  azureus,  is  much  earlier,  far 


more  dainty,  and  a  delightful  pale  blue 
in  color,  and  it  is  never  exuberant. 

With  the  crocuses,  so  welcome  at  the 
close  of  winters  in  cold  climates,  it  is  far 
better  in  the  rock  garden  to  plant  the  wild 
species,  which  have  smaller,  narrower- 
petalled  flowers,  rather  than  the  larger 
Dutch-made  garden  varieties,  with  their 
well-fed  air.  Moreover,  in  my  experience 
they  are  more  persistent  in  California. 
I  am  particularly  fond  of  Crocus  Sieberi, 
which  has  often  flowered  with  me  as 
early  as  Christmas,  when  its  lavender 
blue  flowers  are  especially  welcome. 
Crocus  Tomasinianus  is  later,  with 
sapphire  blue  flowers,  and  with  it  often 
flowers  C.  susianus,  in  lovely  golden 
yellow  with  a  brown  backing  to  the 
petals.  These  with  the  purple  and  fawn 
Crocus  imperati  would  make  a  fine  quar- 
tette for  the  rock  garden. 

The  great  iris  family  has  a  lot  of  nice 
little  dwarf  bulbous  species  which  are 
awfully  slow  getting  to  us.  The  only 
one  generally  available  is  the  dark  pur- 
ple blue  Iris  reticulata,  a  gem  for  the  rock 
garden,  violet  in  scent  as  well  as  color 
and  brightened  by  golden  blotches  or 
signals  at  the  base  of  the  falls.  Milla 
biflora,  also  listed  as  Triteleia  biflora, 
with  flat  foliage  and  dozens  of  little  up- 
standing, porcelain,  star-shaped  flowers 


A  corner  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  garden  showing  at  left  a  low  rock  wall  where  these  bulbs  flower  in  early  spring 
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in  early  spring,  is  delightfully  easy  and 
so  persistent  one  can  hardly  lose  it. 

Among  the  South  African  bulbs 
flowering  in  later  spring  Tritonia  crocata, 
in  a  color  between  coral  and  tomato  red, 
is  dwarf  and  very  striking.  Some  of  the 
good  color  forms  of  sparaxis  are  also 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  All  the  South 
Africans  like  a  warm  sunny  place  and  a 
drying  out  all  summer.  Of  course  for 
rather  similar  conditions  we  have  our 
own  dwarfer  calochortus,  (sometimes 
called  star  tulips),  species  like  C. 
Benthami  and  matveanus,  very  different 
from  the  tall  mariposas. 

Of  the  winter  and  spring  flowering 
bulbs  for  this  purpose  only  tulips  and 
narcissi  are  left.  Certainly  the  only 
suitable  tulips  are  species,  not  garden 
hybrids,  and  of  these  the 
dainty  little  red  and 
white  T.  clusianus,  the 
lady  tulip,  is  the  best. 
It  likes  planting  about 
eight  inches  deep  in  well- 
drained  soil  and  then  be- 
ing left  alone.  My  sec- 
ond choice  would  be  for 
the  waterlily  tulip  Kauf- 
maniana,  a  much  larger, 
more  opulent  flower  of 
white  with  a  golden  cen- 
ter, so  early  it  is  gen- 
erally the  first  of  the 
family. 

The  genus  Narcissus 
gives  us  most  gems  for 
the  winter  rock  garden 
and  it  is  there  that  these 
dainty  miniature  daffo- 
dils can  best  be  grown. 
Of  Narcissus  bulbocodi- 
um, the  hoop  petticoat 
daffodil,  there  are  white, 
lemon  and  golden  yellow 
members.  By  far  the 
earliest  is  the  white  one, 
N.  bulbocodium  Clusi  or 
monophyllus  from  Mo- 
rocco, which  often  pre- 
sents its  wide-open  flow- 
ers to  me  in  early 
January. 

The  lemon  Narcissus 
bulbocodium  citrinus  and 
the  commoner  yellow 
conspicuus,  both  much 
taller  and  later  in  flow- 
ering, have  the  more 
characteristic  hoop  skirt 
shape.  They  make  most 
attractive  little  clumps 
with  many  flowers  when 
established,  for  they  are 
easy  and  increase  quickly. 
Having  to  try  out  their 
culture  in  California,  I 
have  given  them  con- 
siderable   shade,    but 


Mrs.  L.  R.  Lothrop  has  demonstrated 
by  more  marked  success  in  her  San  Ber- 
nardino garden  that  gritty  soil  and  the 
hottest  place  in  the  garden  agree  with 
them,  even  though  moisture  and  sandy 
peat  are  recommended  by  the  largest 
commercial  growers  of  these  bulbs  in 
Oregon. 

Daintier  and  more  difficult  with  me  is 
Narcissus  triandrus,  the  little  white 
fuchsia-like  flower  with  the  common 
name  of  Angel's  tears.  It  prefers  shade, 
and  a  gritty  soil  with  good  drainage. 
It  is  worth  some  trouble.  The  triandrus 
hybrids  are  larger  and  easier  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  especially  commend 
Agnes  Harvey  as  a  good  doer  now  avail- 
able in  California  and  particularly  well 
suited    bv   its   si7.e   to  the  rock  garden. 


THOTOGRAPH    BY    HORACE    BRISTOL,  SANTA    PAULA,   CALIF. 


Builders'  Symphony 


Ll    HERE'S  a  harmony  of  hammers,  there's  a  sound  of  singing  saws, 
-*•     An  overtone  of  humming  planes  that  blend  in  accents  sweet; 
It's  the  carpenters'  crescendo  and  its  measures  make  me  pause 
By  the  new  house  they  are  building  on  the  corner  of  our  street. 
For  the  song  of  home  is  singing  in  each  happy  hammer's  beat. 
Here  I  see  a  hearthfire  glowing.    Here  a  lamp's  warm  welcome  shines. 
Here's  a  spot  for  cheery  chatter  or  for  slumber  and  repose. 
Here  will  bloom  a  fragrant  garden,  hung  with  close-embracing  vines 
And  in  borders  yet  unplanted,  mignonette  or  pansy  grows. 
Here,  upon  still  unlaid  flooring,  trace  of  childish  footprint  shows. 
Not  a  house  alone  is  rising  at  the  carpenters'  deft  hands— 
But  a  home — that' s  where  the  heart  is — here,  though  incomplete  I  see. 
I  have  heard  the  music  masters  play  their  songs  in  many  lands 
But  I  know  no  sweeter  chorus  than  the  builders'  symphony— 
As  the  saws  and  hammers  sing  it  of  the  Home  That  Is  To  Be. 

— Edith  Bristol. 


I  he  little  yellow  cyclamen-flowered 
daffodil,  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  should 
be  tried  in  a  damp  spot  in  the  rock  gar- 
den with  sandy  peat  as  its  recommended 
soil.  An  excellent  hybrid  of  it,  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  species,  is  Feb- 
ruary Gold,  a  little  daffodil  which  always 
justifies  its  name  even  in  my  late  garden. 
I  wouldn't  be  without  it  for  itself  and 
its  earliness. 

The  jonquils  are  a  bit  big  for  the 
average  rock  garden,  excepting  the  one 
listed  as  Narcissus  jonquilla  simplex. 
Even  smaller  than  this  is  Narcissus 
juncifolius,  the  miniature  rush-leaved 
daffodil.  Narcissus  nanus  and  N. 
minimus  are  also  appropriate  and  so  is 
the  pygmy  tazetta  or  polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus canaliculars,  an  intriguing  little 
thing  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Riviera  which  has 
a  native  climate  not  un- 
like ours.  Where  it 
proves  shy  flowering  an 
occasional  lifting  and 
sun-drying  of  the  bulbs 
may  be  effective,  but  in 
general  let  the  rock  gar- 
den daffodils  alone  as 
long  as  they  are  happy 
and  not  too  crowded. 

I  am  writing  early 
about  rock  garden  bulbs 
for  winter  and  spring 
flowering  as  the  supply 
available  of  some  of  them 
is  not  great  and  the  ear- 
lier gardeners  will  get 
them,  but  in  general  in 
California  there  is  little 
advantage  in  planting 
the  spring  flowering  bulbs 
before  late  October  or 
November  when  the  first 
rains  usually  come.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  the 
watsonias,  which  are  best 
in  the  ground  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  daffodils, 
which  I  try  to  get  in  as 
soon  as  they  can  be 
obtained. 

Next  month  I  want  to 
tell  Sunset  readers 
about  my  recent  plant 
hunting  expeditions, 
mainly  into  the  wilds  of 
Seattle  and  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Editor's  Note. — Here's 
a  garden  tip  for  you — 
save  every  one  of  these 
articles  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  eventually  you  will 
have  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable, practical  garden 
books  ever  written  for 
the  West.  This  article 
is    first    in    the    series. 
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In  designing  this  house,  Mr.  Veley  made 
an  accurate  model  in  miniature,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  is  shown  above.  This  origi- 
nal model  will  be  on  display  during  Septem- 
ber in  the  Charm  House,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco.  Later  it  will  be  displayed 
in  other  department  stores  of  the    West 


Designee 

by 

J.   Wm.   Veley 


A  Suburban  Home 
for    Sunset    Land 


The  Problem:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  propose  to  build  a 
residence  for  themselves  and  family  of  two  small  children. 
They  already  possess  a  lot  60  x  65  feet  in  a  suburb  of  a 
western  city.  They  figure  they  can  spend  about  $7,000  for 
their  house.  The  Wests  are  hospitable  and  simple  in  their 
tastes,  realizing  that  charm  is  dependent  upon  simplicity. 
The  house  must  be  intimate  with  the  garden  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  increased  privacy,  is  to  be  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  plan  must  be  convenient,  making  for  ease  in  upkeep.  The 
elevations  must  be  of  a  style  historically  correct  to  Sunset  Land . 

The  Solution:  The  plan  is  compact,  extremely  conveni- 
ent, and  is  visibly  expressed  by  the  exterior.  The  kitchen  is 
convenient  to  the  entry  and  bedrooms,  yet  is  separated  from 
the  principal  parts  of  the  house  by  two  doors  which  keep 
cooking  odors  from  passing.  The  basement  is  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  a  convenience  when  taking  guests  down 
to  a  possible  entertainment  room  which  might  be  very  logi- 
cally placed  in  the  basement.  The  guest  room  as  placed  is 
assured  of  privacy.  The  adjacent  bath  serves  this  room  as 
well  as  the  entire  first  floor.  The  living  and  dining  rooms  are 
intimate  with  the  garden,  and  the  kitchen  looks  out  upon  it. 
If  the  laundry  is  placed  in  the  garage,  the  service  porch  will 
make  an  excellent  breakfast  room. 

The  second  floor  bedrooms  are  intended  for  family  use. 
Only  under  these  conditions  should  a  bathroom  open  directly 
upon  two  bedrooms.  As  the  children  grow,  one  might  take 
the  guest  room  on  the  lower  floor.  The  occasional  overnight 
guest  would  then  be  accommodated  by  a  wall  bed  of  "free 
wheeling"  type  which  could  be  kept  in  the  large  coat  closet. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  this  house  fully  on  these 
pages,  further  details  will  be  sent  you  upon  request.  (Please 
send    a   stamped,    self-addressed   envelope.)  —  The   Editors. 
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How  to  Build  and  Plant  a  Rock  Wall 


\X7ALLS  in  gardens  serve  definite 
*  *  and  varied  needs.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  beauty  and  harmony  are 
the  main  virtues  of  a  fine  garden,  the 
walls  in  it  should  be  objects  of  true 
beauty.  This  may  be  achieved  by  mak- 
ing the  walls  a  living  and  integral  part 
of  the  garden.  A  planted,  so-called  dry 
wall  or  a  wall  garden,  creates,  in  con- 
trast to  the  familiar  horizontal  garden 
picture,  a  vertical  one. 

The  most  common  use  of  walls  is  in 
hillside  gardens  as  a  means  of  overcom- 
ing or  establishing  different  levels,  or  to 
hold  banks  where  paths  have  been  cut. 
Even  along  street  sidewalks  on  sloping 
ground  a  wall  may  be  called  for  to  pro- 
tect a  bank,  left  as  a  result  of  grading. 

The  height  and  size  of  walls,  there- 
fore, differ  greatly.  While  it  is  fairly 
simple  to  construct  a  low  wall,  say  up 
to  three  feet  in  height,  more  care,  judg- 
ment, and  skill  are  required  when  con- 


Below — A  rock  wall  imme- 
diately    after     construction. 
Above — The  same  wall  three 
months  after  planting 


By 
Herman  E.   Hein 

Who  Has  Built  Many  of  Them 

structing  a  wall  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable,  for  rea- 
sons of  design,  to  compromise,  and  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  build  a  single 
wall  of  six  or  eight  feet  high,  to  build 
two  smaller  walls  in  step  formation. 

In  this  latter  case  we  would  allow  on 
top  of  the  first  wall  a  bed  several  feet 
wide,  preferably  not  higher  than  com- 
fortable eye  level.  This  would  conform 
to,  or  emphasize,  ^special  view  from 
a  porch  or  a  window  of  the  living  room. 


Especially  since  the  great  difference 
of  exposure  from  sun  to  shade  demands 
the  proper  use  of  different  suitable  plant 
material,  the  infinite  variety  offered  by 
each  new  situation  creates  a  different 
picture  every  time. 

Common  sense  will,  of  course,  dictate 
the  practical  handling  of  material.  Thus: 
heavy  rocks  will  be  utilized  to  form  the 
base  of  the  wall,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 
These  should  be  placed  in  a  trench  ap- 
proximately a  foot  in  depth.  This  allows 
for  the  filling  in  of  a  mixture  as  follows: 
good  garden  soil,  leaf  mold  or  peat,  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  and  commercial 
fertilizer. 

When  the  first  row  of  rock  is  properly 
lined    with    a    uniformly    back-sloping 


MOTHER-SOIL 

GOOD  SOIL 
MIXTURE 


DRAIN  T/LE 


A  self-explanatory  sketch  showing  how  to  place  the  rocks.    Note 
that  every  pocket  of  soil  has  good  drainage — an  important  item 
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"face,"  with  the  best  side  of  the  rocks 
showing,  fill  with  the  above  mixture  a 
little  at  a  time.  An  iron  tamper  should 
be  used  in  order  that  the  rocks  will  be 
firmly  imbedded  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions, thus  establishing  a  wall  both  firm 
and  sightly. 

Having  tamped  to  the  top  foundation 
layer  of  the  wall,  be  sure  that  the  fill  is 
sloped  slightly  away  from  the  face,  thus 
insuring  a  better  bed  for  the  next  layer 
of  rock.  This  procedure  is  followed  layer 
by  layer,  each  layer  sloping  back  at  least 
three  inches  to  the  foot.  In  other  words, 
if  the  wall  were  four  feet  high  the  back 
slope  would  be  about  twelve  inches. 

The  reason  for  this  back  slope  becomes 
apparent  at  once  when  the  watering  of 
the  plants  involved  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, for  the  water  will  naturally 
run  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  thus  pro- 
viding necessary  moisture  for  the  plant 
roots. 

Since  it  is  best  to  plant  as  the  wall  is 
under  construction,  you  will,  of  course, 
have  a  well-defined  plant  arrangement 
in  mind  before  the  work  is  begun.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  place  a  rampant 
growth  next  to,  or  near  a  delicate  plant 
which  would,  in  that  case,  soon  be  lost 
to  view. 

Plants  for  Shaded  Walls 

If  your  wall-garden  has  a  more  or  less 
shady  exposure  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing plants  well  adapted  to  conditions 
encountered  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 

Erinus  alpinus  (pink) 

Erpetion  reniforme  (white  and  blue) 
Australian  violet 

The  large  varieties  of  primulas 

Ajuga  reptans  atropurpureum  (red- 
brown  leaf  and  blue  flower) 

Arenaria  in  variety 

Campanula  pusilla,  and  other  varieties 
of  campanula  (blue  and  white) 

Saponaria   ocymoides    (dwarfed) 

Iberis  sempervirens  (white) 


This  concrete  street  wall  was  far  from  artistic. 

Mr.  Hein  tore  it  out  and  substituted  the  terraces 

with  the  colorful  rock  wall  pictured  below 
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Sunset  home  institute 

On  September  1 1  at  2:30  p.  m.  Mr. 
Hein,  the  author  of  this  article,  will 
give  an  interesting  and  complete 
demonstration  on  building  and 
planting  rock  walls  at  the  Sunset 
Home  Institute,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco.  Every  Sunset  reader 
living  or  visiting  in  the  Bay  Region 
is  most  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Viola  in  variety — blues,  oranges  and 

yellows 
Saxifraga  in  variety 
Small  varieties  of  veronica 

Arabis  alpina  (white) 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus  (blue) 
Linaria      aequitriloba      (blue,      small 

flower) 
Isolepis  gracilis  (ornamental  grass) 

For  a  Sunny  Exposure 

If  your  wall  garden  enjoys  an  open, 
sunny  exposure  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  plants  do  well  on  the 
Pacific  Coast: 

Androsace  (white  and  pink) 
Alyssum  saxatile  and  argenteum  (gray 

leaf,  yellow  flower) 
Aubretia,  in  var.  (violet,  purple  and 

blue) 
Armeria  maritima  (pink  and  white) 
Arabis  alpina  albida 
Campanula,  in  var.  (blue  and  white) 
Cerastiunt     tomentosum     (gray     leaf, 

white  flower,  trailing) 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus  (blue) 


Dianthus  in  many  var.  (white,  pink, 
red) 

Gypsophila  repens  (white) 
Globularia  nana  cordifolia  (blue) 
Iberia  sempervirens  (white) 
Iris  pumila  (yellow,  blue  and  white) 
Phlox  subulata  (pink  and  blue) 
Thymus  serpyllum  coccineum  (white, 

red)  very  easy  culture 
Helianthemum — many  colors 
Sedums  in  variety 

This  of  course  is  not  by  any  means  an 
attempt  at  a  complete  listing,  but  merely 
a  suggestion  that  invites  an  enlargement 
on  your  part.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  varieties  listed  above,  study  the 
descriptions  as  they  appear  in  catalogues 
of  rock  plants. 

Excess  moisture  in  the  back  of  a  dry 
wall  is  to  be  avoided,  and  in  some  in- 
stances proper  provisions  for  drainage 
must  be  made.  Where  there  is  a  danger 
of  excess  seepage  at  any  time,  especially 
in  winter,  a  row  of  drain  tiles  should  be 
placed  at  the  base  behind  the  foundation 
wall.  Gravel  or  small  stones  may  be 
packed  around  and  on  top  of  the  three 
or  four  inch  drain  tiles. 

In  constructing  a  low  wall,  say,  three 
or  four  feet,  a  single  row  of  rock  in 
thickness  may  be  sufficient.  When  suf- 
ficiently large  rocks  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  handled,  and  a  greater  height  is 
planned,  a  double  row  of  rocks,  or  more 
may  be  required,  especially  for  the  base 
of  the  wall. 

Walls  Must  Be  Beautiful 

The  accompanying  photographs  illus- 
trate plainly  the  contrast  between  unin- 
teresting, cold,  dead-looking  cemented 
walls  which  are  a  too-frequent  blight  on 
our  suburban  residential  districts,  and 


the  desirable  use  of  well-planned  and 
planted  garden  walls. 

Because  the  planting  space  available 
on  a  steep,  or  small  hillside  garden  is 
necessarily  limited,  the  artistically 
planted  garden  wall  beautifies  this  space, 
thus  turning  a    liability  into  an  asset. 

A  properly  executed  garden  wall  is  an 
all-year,  admirable  object  of  inspira- 
tional beauty,  and  provides  a  worthy 
frame  for   your  whole   garden   picture. 
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C^harm 
House 

A  Discussion  of  Its 
Scheme  of  Decoration 

By  H.  C.  Banks 


OUR  home  is  complete.  The  last 
workman  has  taken  a  last  lingering 
look  as  he  packs  away  his  tools.  The 
builder  already  has  his  eye  on  other 
worlds  and  other  raw  materials  to  con- 
quer; and  the  architect  who  has  been 
so  patient  with  us,  looks  it  all  over  on 
his  last  tour  of  inspection  and  turns  it 
over  to  us,  with  these  words: 

"Here  is  your  house  of  charm,  a 
reality  after  years  of  planning  and 
dreaming  on  your  part.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  on  it  and  plan  it  with 
you.  Let  me  ask  one  thing  more  and 
then  I,  too,  will  go.  Make  it  a  warm 
and  livable  and  hospitable  home.  Pro- 
vide it  with  fabrics  and  furnishings,  rugs 
and  fixings  that  not  only  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  structure,  but  that  express 
you.  Don't  be  bound  too  closely  by 
tradition  but  stay  within  the  boundaries 


of  harmony  in  color,  texture,  line  and 
design." 

And  so  we  begin  to  furnish  our  home. 
It  is  a  friendly  kind  of  building,  fash- 
ioned after  the  romantic  tradition  of 
early  California,  with  just  enough  ur- 
banity to  make  it  feel  at  home  on  a  city 
lot.  The  exterior  finish  has  the  appear- 
ance of  old  whitewash  and  the  uneven 
roof  with  its  overhanging  eaves  is  done 
in  antiqued  hand-made  tile  of  terra  cotta 
color.  In  front  of  one  bedroom  window 
is  an  old  iron  work  grill,  while  a  wood 
spindle  grill  fronts  the  breakfast  room 
window.  All  around  the  entrance  door 
the  casing  is  composed  of  beautifully 
colored  and  figured  tile.  The  floor  of 
the  loggia  and  the  little  courtyards  is 
of  terra  cotta  tile  laid  in  blocks. 

There  is  little  furniture  needed  in  the 
entrance  hall  because  it  is  such  a  special 
hall  that  we  do  not  wish  to  crowd  it. 
The  floor,  like  that  of  the  outside  loggia, 
is  finished  in  terra  cotta  tile  laid  in  ran- 
dom pattern,  and  the  cool  green  fountain 
in  the  rear  wall  facing  the  doorway 
tinkles  a  welcome  to  every  visitor.  From 
the  hall  one  goes  down  a  couple  of  tiled 


Two  interesting  nooks  in  Charm  House.  The 
corner  windows  above  are  new  notes  in  archi- 
tecture— you  see  such  windows  in  many  of  the 
new  houses.  The  fireplace  is  modern  in  design 
and  fits  particularly  well  into  this  living  room 


steps  and  through  a  wide  arch  into  a 
living  room  of  splendid  proportion  for 
such  a  small  house.  The  high  vaulted 
beamed  ceiling  and  the  arched  top  win- 
dow set  in  a  deep  recess  in  the  wall  make 
it  seem  exceptionally  spacious  and  airy. 
The  large  square  window  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room  is  finished  with  two  lines  of 
wooden  grill  work. 

Our  first  problem  is  to  decide  on  color, 
but  since  we  have  a  definite  guide  in  the 
floor  tiles  and  ornamental  tiles,  and  a 
neutral  background  to  work  on,  our 
decision  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  reach. 

Rich  warm  rust  damask  at  the  win- 
dow will  repeat  the  tile  of  the  fireplace 
and  the  reception  hall,  and  will  blend 
beautifully  with  the  beige  canvas  walls 
and  antique  oak  finish  of  the  floors  and 
woodwork.  The  cloud  curtains  are  of 
putty  colored  casement  cloth,  made  to 
draw  together  and  edged  with  a  brush 
wool  fringe  combining  the  colors  of  the 
ornamental  tile. 

We  have  decided  to  treat  the  arched 
top  window  as  a  straight  window  so  that 
we  may  draw  these  curtains  and  so  that 
the  two  windows  in  the  room  will  be 
alike. 

The  room  is  furnished  simply  and 
comfortably-  We  have  drawn  two  chairs 
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up  to  the  corner  fireplace,  a  wing  chair 
for  mother  and  a  club  chair  pitched  just 
right,  for  father.  A  Charles  of  London 
davenport  is  placed  in  the  recessed  wall 
in  front  of  the  arch  topped  window.  Its 
covering  is  a  soft  green  flat  angora 
weave,  which  repeats  the  color  of  the 
fountain  tile. 

Always  bearing  in  mind  the  words 
"friendly"  and  "hospitable"  we  have 
been  careful  to  group  our  furnishings. 
We  have  avoided  the  isolated  chair 
placed  just  to  fill  up  a  wall  space,  and 
the  lone  table  and  lamp  with  no  chair 
nearby  to  make  it  a  logical  group. 

With  scatter  Oriental  rugs  we  can  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  oak  floor  which  is  our 
pride.  Uneven  oak  planks  are  pegged 
instead  of  nailed,  as  in  the  days  when 
nails  were  at  a  premium.  We  have  had 
experiences  with  scatter  rugs  on  hard- 
wood floors,  therefore  we  have  been 
careful  to  supply  each  rug  with  a  special 
pad  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 

An  interesting  note  is  introduced  by 
the  club  chair  and  one  occasional  chair. 
They  are  modern  in  character  both  as  to 
line  and  covering.  They  fit  into  this 
room  so  harmoniously  that  we  are  again 
aware  of  the  words  of  our  architect  when 
he  told  us  not  to  be  bound  by  tradition. 
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The  dining  room  is  traditionally  dig- 
nified. The  rug  is  a  Sarouk  in  dark 
shades  of  wine,  corn  tones,  and  touches 
of  blue  and  jade.  Once  again  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  colors  of 
our  fountain  tiles.  Draperies  of  blocked 
linen  in  an  old  design  are  made  to  draw, 
and  hang  over  filet  net  curtains.  Our 
dining  set  is  an  adaptation  of  an  eigh- 
teenth century  Hepplewhite  design. 

And  now  we  enter  as  complete  and 
beautiful  a  kitchen  as  anyone  could 
hope  for.  The  predominant  color  here 
is  a  light  yellow-cream  radiating  a  sense 
of  cheerful  cleanliness,  and  the  accenting 
colors  of  black,  green  and  pomegranate 
are  in  just  the  right  proportion.  The 
color  of  the  linoleum  would  suggest  that 
it  was  made  by  the  same  man  who  deco- 
rated the  walls  and  planned  the  furni- 
ture— the  blend  is  perfect.  But  the  most 
enjoyable  thing  about  this  kitchen  is  its 
absolute  completeness.  Nothing  is  lack- 
ing which  might  save  a  moment  or  a 
step.  The  stove  is  good  to  look  at  and 
is  well  placed  with  a  ventilating  fan 
overhead.  There  is  an  electric  refrig- 
erator, of  course,  and  an  ant-proof  cooler 
with  revolving  shelves;  there  is  a  pivot 
ironing  board  with  a  clothes  dryer,  a 
shoe  polisher,  and  iron  receptacle,  and 


all  sorts  of  electric  gadgets  such  as 
mixers,  juicers,  slicers — altogether  a  joy 
to  the  woman  who  loves  her  home. 

The  bathroom  tiles  also  are  colorful 
and  gay.  The  floor  is  shiny  black  with 
a  narrow  line  of  blue.  The  walls  are 
shaded  cream,  and  the  trim  and  lining 
of  the  shower  are  a  deep  pink. 

The  walls  throughout  the  house  have 
been  finished  in  canvas  painted  over  and 
stippled.  This  background  is  not  only 
appropriate  for  the  Spanish  house  but 
it  is  neutral  enough  and  so  finely  done 
that  we  may  use  eighteenth  century 
English  furniture  with  it.  This  we  have 
done  in  both  the  dining  room  and  the 
master  bedroom.  This  bedroom  with 
its  adjoining  powder  room  or  dressing 
room  is  dignified  and  charming.  The 
furniture  is  Sheraton  in  design  and  finish. 


Sunset  home  Institute 

THIS  article  describes  the 
demonstration  home  located 
on  the  third  floor  of  The  Empo- 
rium in  San  Francisco,  Bay 
Region  headquarters  for  our  new 
Sunset  Home  Institute.  Here 
each  month  lectures  and  demon- 
strations will  be  given  by  Sun- 
set editors  and  contributors  (see 
pages  1  3  and  17);  here  interesting 
exhibits  will  be  on  display  (see 
pages  15  and  22).  This  Sunset 
Home  Institute  is  for  but  one 
purpose — to  provide  personal 
contact  between  Sunset  editors 
and  subscribers.  Later  this 
unique  demonstration  service 
will  be  extended  to  other  cities 
of  Sunset  Land. — The  Editors. 
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MULCH  your  avocado  trees  with 
leaf  mold  the  first  three  years  of 
their  growth,  for  avocados  like  humus. 
Also,  they  are  surface  rooting,  which 
means  that  cultivating  over  their  root 
areas  is  injurious  to  them.  The  leaf 
mold,  then,  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
nourishing  the  trees  and  protecting  their 
roots  with  a  soft  surface.  Basins  should 
be  made  around  the  trees  to  hold  the 
leaf  mold;  they  should  extend  as  far  out 
as  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

This  appetite  of  the  avocado  for  leaf 
mold  fits  in  with  its  habits  of  growth.  It  is 
a  dense  foliaged  tree  with  heavily  hang- 
ing fruit,  and  attempts  to  cultivate  under 
it  would  result  in  fruit  and  branch  injury. 

The  tree's  own  big  leaves  are  heaped 
into  the  basin  as  soon  as  they  fall  and 
in  time  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
furnish  the  mulch  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Animal  fertilizers  are  applied  in 
the  basin,  too,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
growth orthereabouts. — A.P.,San  Diego. 

•  * 

The  poorest  investment  the  home 
gardener  ever  makes  is  when  be  buys 
cheap  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs.  Unprin- 
cipled plant  sellers  have  plenty  of  tricks 
that  they  try  out  on  the  unsuspecting 
public.  One  is  to  take  discarded  bedding 
plants,  and  feed  them  a  day  or  two  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  make  the  foliage 
a  lush  green.  The  buyer  does  not  realize 
that  the  roots  are  worthless  until  he  has 
the  plants  transplanted  to  his  garden. 
Cheap  shrubs  sold  at  cut-rate  prices  have 
often  been  stunted  in  maturing  which 
means  that  in  certain  cases,  like  daphne, 
they  never  do  grow.  Buy  from  reliable, 
established  nurseries  and  seedsmen. 
You  can  depend  upon  those  that  adver- 
tise in  Sunset. 

*  • 

Dogs  do  not  like  tobacco.  They  will 
usually  stay  away  from  lawns  and  shrubs 
that  are  sprayed  often  and  generously 
with  nicotine  sulphate  solution.  The 
spray  is,  of  course,  beneficial  to  all  plants 


TIPS 

for 

Tenderfeet 

Contributed  by 
Western  Gardeners 


and  shrubs.  Make  a  mixture  of  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  nicotine  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

*  * 

Do  not  apply  quick-acting  fertilizer 
around  shrubs  and  trees  in  late  fall.  To 
do  so  simply  forces  new  growth  which 
is  almost  certain  to  be  nipped  by  winter 
frosts. 

*  * 

It's  a  good  idea  to  invest  in  bulbs  of 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  or  blue  African 
lily.  Where  they  cannot  be  grown  out- 
doors they  do  well  in  large  pots  or  tubs. 
The  color  of  the  flowers  is  as  attractive 
as  that  of  blue  water  lilies,  which  every 
one  knows  is  heavenly. 

*  * 

It's  a  good  idea  to  tie  the  long  cylinders 
of  the  cereus  in  your  cactus  garden  to 
fan  arches.  It  prevents  breaking  and 
displays  the  wonderful  flowers  to  better 
advantage  when  they  bloom. 

One  of  the  common  errors  made  by 
garden  tenderfeet  lies  in  setting  out  only 
two  or  three  plants  of  some  variety, 
instead  of  enough  to  really  make  a 
splash  of  color  in  the  garden  or  border. 
Better  a  mass  of  petunias,  verbenas  or 
similar  bedding  plant  than  two  or  three 
plants  of  some  more  unusual  flower. 


It's  a  good  idea  to  have  a  hose  con- 
nection with  a  special  hose  and  spray  in 
your  lath  house.  Lath  houses  need 
water  rather  often  and  no  one  likes  to 
gallop  clear  across  the  garden  for  a  hose 
and  then  drag  it  back  and  connect  it. 
The  extra  spray  saves  time  and  gives 
better  results. 


Alfred  D.  Robinson,  noted  horticul- 
turist of  San  Diego  county,  suggests  that 
gardeners  should  use  their  common  sense 
more  generously.  For  instance,  he  ad- 
vises morning  watering  of  plants  in  win- 
ter, and  evening  watering  in  summer. 
Plants  must  not  go  to  bed  with  cold, 
wet  feet  in  winter  time,  and,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  evening  watering  is  best 
in  summer  because  the  moisture  is  not 
immediately  drawn  up  by  the  sun. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  plant  white  or 
yellow  oxalis  in  your  English  ivy  ground 
cover.  These  little  bulb  flowers  are  as 
persistent  as  the  ivy  (they  would  have 
to  be)  and  the  blooms  in  spring  provide 
welcome  variety  in  the  expanse  of  dark 
green. 

*     * 

A  N  excellent  garden  book, "Gardening 
■**■  in  the  Southwest"  by  Mrs.  Gross 
R.  Scruggs,  has  recently  come  to  our 
attention.  Although  written  for  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  conditions  it  strikes 
us  that  this  volume  would  be  a  fine  text 
book  for  you  California  gardeners  who 
live  where  extremes  in  temperature  are 
experienced.  The  book  contains  230 
pages,  is  well  bound  and  well  illustrated 
and  is  full  of  charts,  lists  of  plants  and 
other  concise,  valuable  information. 
"Gardening  in  the  Southwest"  certainly 
fills  a  gap  in  western  garden  books.  We 
congratulate  the  author  and  also  the 
Southwest  Press  at  Dallas,  Texas,  for 
bringing  it  out.  You  may  order  it 
through  Sunset  Magazine  if  you  wish. 
The  price  is  #2.50. — The  Editors. 


An  ordinary  rural  mail 
box  converted  into  a 
realistic-looking  prairie 
schooner  is  shown  in 
the  photograph  at  right, 
which  Lyla  G.  Maxwell 
sent  us  from  San  Diego. 
The  running  gears  and 
wheels  on  which  the  box 
is  mounted,  the  oxen, 
and  the  man  and  wo- 
man are  cut  from  i-inch 
white  pine,  using  a 
coping  saw,  and  held  in 
place  by  bolts. 


The  running  gear  and 
lower  part  of  the  mail 
box  are  painted  brown, 
outlined  in  black,  the 
upper  part  white  to 
represent  the  canvas  top. 
Rich,  bright  colors — 
reds,  yellows,  blues  and 
browns — are  used  on 
the  wooden  creatures, 
with  a  coat  of  weather- 
proof varnish  over  all. 
The  whole  is  mounted 
on  posts  at  a  convenient 
height 
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Build  a  Glass  Garden 
To  Hold  a  Few  "Wild  Westerners" 


GLASS  gardens,  desk  gardens,  minia- 
ture gardens,  terrariums,  all  mean 
the  same  thing — a  little  scene  in  minia- 
ture, built  of  ferns  and  flowers  and 
mosses  within  the  confines  of  a  covered 
glass  container,  and  depending  for  its 
life  on  the  principle  of  the  condensation 
of  moisture.  The  container  may  be  a 
round  two-gallon  glass  candy  or  fish 
bowl,  or  a  large  oven  glass  baking  dish, 
or  an  oblong  aquarium,  all  provided  with 
covers,  and  all  of  clear  white  glass. 

One  charming  container,  such  as  the 
one  pictured,  is  obtainable  at  any  pet 
shop.  It  is  a  fish  bowl  with  flattened 
sides,  the  ends  left  round.  Height,  ten 
and  a  half  inches,  diameter  across  the 
top,  five  and  a  half  inches.  For  cover, 
a  plain  glass  plate  will  do.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  shape  is  that  it  uses  very 
little  space  on  office  desk  or  apartment 
mantel.  As  a  dining  table  centerpiece  it 
furnishes  our  modern  cliff  dwellers  with 
a  perennial  breath  of  out-of-doors,  and 
a  maximum  of  pleasure  with  a  minimum 
of  attention. 

In  building  the  glass  garden,  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  all  four  sides 
front  views,  then  by  turning  the  garden 
occasionally,  it  will  develop  evenly,  and 
there  will  be  no  long  arms  reaching  for 
the  light. 

If  you  are  a  born  nature  lover,  you 
may  like  to  prepare  for  your  garden 
gradually,  and  collect  your  rocks  and 
plants  over  a  period  of  several  outings, 
making  the  collected  whole  a  souvenir 


of  many  happy  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  belong  to  the  "Tribe  of 
Esau,"  and  "want  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it,"  you  can  do  it  that  way 
too.  List  in  hand,  you  can  go  out  and 
get  your  stuff",  and  having  it  assembled 
and  your  desired  picture  firmly  in  mind, 
build  the  garden  in  an  hour. 

When  you  are  ready  to  assemble  the 
glass  garden,  be  sure  that  your  container 
is  absolutely  speckless.  It  is  much  easier 
to  clean  the  container  before,  rather  than 
after,  making.  First  of  all  strew  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl  with  charcoal — -about 
two    tablespoonfuls    will    be    sufficient. 

By 
Edith  V.  A.  Murphey 


Next  comes  the  sand,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  dry.  Pour  the  sand  in  with 
a  little  pitcher.  If  one  color  of  sand  is 
used,  have  it  contrast  with  your  rocks. 
If  both  light  and  dark  sand  is  used, 
alternate  the  layers.  An  inch  or  two  of 
sand  is  sufficient. 

Stones  for  Glass  Houses 

Rocks  furnish  most  of  the  background. 
To  give  height  and  depth  there  should 
be  one  really  handsome  rock  in  each 
bowl.  Others  may  be  concealed  by  the 
soil,  building  up  the  scene,  or  they  may 
furnish  something  on  which  ferns  may 
lean,  or  mosses  may  creep.  Small  stones 
help  in  drainage  and  give  compression 
to  fena  roots  which  need  it  in  their  natu- 
ral state.  Remembering  the  old  adage 
about  stones  and  glass  houses,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  none  of  the  stones  should  be 
too  heavy.  Lava  is  lightest  in  weight. 
Mineral  specimens  are  usually  heavy 
and  may  divide  the  interest  in  the  gar- 
den which  should  naturally  focus  in  the 
plants.  Flat  rocks  are  useful  for  anchor- 
age, also  for  building  up  ledges.  Dark 
rocks  need  a  touch  of  red  to  lighten  them. 
White  or  cream  colored  ones  are  espe- 
cially good  with  maidenhair  fern,  and 
give  a  spring-like  effect.  Chips  of  red 
or  blue  flint,  so  frequently  found  about 
Indian  camps  where  spear  and  arrow- 
heads were  made,  are  valuable  for  color, 
and  on  account  of  their  thinness  make 
useful  dividers. 

Having  assembled  all  the  makings  of 
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your  garden,  having  put  in  the  charcoal, 
and  built  the  foundation  (contrary  to 
Scripture — on  sand)  it  is  time  to  insert 
your  rocks.  These  serve  as  ballast,  and 
to  anchor  the  plants,  which  go  in  next, 
with  a  judicious  amount  of  dirt  to  hold 
them  down,  and  perhaps  another  rock 
to  pinch  a  slab-sided  root  with  r lit-  same 
amount  of  pressure  it  originally  had. 
Quartz  rocks  make  good  snowy  peaks. 

Then  more  dirt,  perhaps  a  rock-ledge 
with  a  dwarf  fern  beneath  it,  your  tall- 
est specimens,  maybe  tiny  trees,  with 
sedums  in  corners,  and  flowers  to  give 
color.  Very  little  soil  is  used,  probably 
two  cupfuls,  but  it  must  be  good  soil, 
neither  adobe,  nor  clay.  In  lifting  ferns 
and  mosses  enough  soil  can  be  taken 
with  their  roots.  Soil  containing  fer- 
tilizer should  not  be  used. 

The  Greenery 

The  beauty  of  the  glass  garden  lies 
largely  in  the  simplicity  of  the  plant 
materials.  It  is  well  to  use  just  a  few 
carefully  chosen  things  with  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  in,  for,  with  no  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  to  contend  with, 
a  nearly  tropical  luxuriance  of  growth 
often  results.  Ferns,  too,  may  grow  so 
lustily  as  to  threaten  to  push  the  cover 
ofF.  It  is  best  to  use  dwarf  rock  ferns 
which  are  used  to  a  minimum  of  mois- 
ture. These  have  dark  stems  which  give 
contrast. 

Our  native  ferns  admirably  adapted 
to  this  type  of  gardening  are  those  which 
grow  in  rock  pockets.  Cheilanthes  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  Poonkinny  fern,  is  one  of 
the  best.  It  has  delicate  lacy  fronds,  and 
improves  with  age.  Cheilanthes  gracil- 
lima,  the  beaded  lace  fern,  is  good  for 
crevices.  Pellea  ornithopus  (the  bird- 
foot  fern)  and  Pellea  brachyptera  (which 
looks  like  a  tiny  Christmas  tree)  in  their 
natural  state  are  stiff  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  which  they  endure,  but 
become  delicate  and  graceful 
in  glass  houses.  A  dwarf 
sword  fern,  three  to  four 
inches  in  height,  is  especially 
good  for  a  centerpiece.  Its 
curly  fronds  always  seem  as 
if  just  unfolded,  and  they 
grow  in  a  whorl  which  gives 
perfect  balance. 

All  ferns  should  be  up- 
standing, and  should  not 
touch  the  glass  too  much. 
Contact  with  anything  is 
likely  to  make  them  shrivel 
and  turn  brown  at  the  tip. 
Maidenhair,  of  the  Venus 
hair  type  (not  the  Five-fin- 
ger) gives  softness,  and  a 
touch  of  spring.  Ferns  should 
not  be  over  six  inches  in 
height  to  start  with.  One 
great  delight  with  ferns  is  to 
watch  them  unfold.    It  is  pos- 
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Sunset  Home  Institute 

The  glass  garden  described  in  this 
article  will  be  on  display  all  during 
September  at  the  Charm  House. 
The   Emporium,   in  San   Francisco. 

sible  to  so  place  rocks  that  tiny 
ferns  will  seem  to  emerge  naturally 
from  under  the  little  ledges  winch 
anchor  them. 

Club  moss,  lycopodium,  or  ground 
pine  is  also  good  in  the  glass  garden.  A 
little  of  this  goes  a  long  way.  It  is  better 
used  in  slender  sprays  in  an  etched  effect 
rather  than  in  large  pieces.  In  collecting 
it  be  sure  to  get  the  Mother  of  Moss 
with  it.  This  is  a  thick  hair-like  skin  on 
the  back  of  the  moss,  which  contains  the 
roots,  and  which  helps  it  to  cling  to 
rocks,  and  absorb  moisture.  Mossy  saxi- 
frage is  starry  with  minute  white  flow- 
ers, followed  by  picturesque  seeds  like 
tiny  banners.  An  inch  or  two  with  its 
owfi  dirt  is  enough  of  this. 

In  thick  moss  on  rocks  in  spring  is  the 
California  saxifrage.  Take  moss,  plant 
and  all.  It  will  eventually  bear  a  stalk 
of  tiny  white  flowers  which  will  last 
about  three  weeks.  Remove  when  it 
turns  yellow. 

Another  possible  resident  of  the  glass 
garden  is  a  sedum  or  stonecrop.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  sedums  draw  too  much 
moisture,  and  are  likely  to  rot,  but  per- 
sonal experience  with  Sedum  spatuli- 
folium,  has  not  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
This  sedum  has  rosettes  of  gray-green 
leaves  but  if  taken  in  spring,  these  will 
be  cherry  red  with  a  dusty  bloom,  three 
inch  red  flower  stems,  and  bright  yellow 
tri-foliate  flowers,  which  last  a  long 
time,  and  lend  brilliancy  to  dark  back- 
grounds.  This  is  the  "hen  and  chickens" 


Write  a  Scenario— Win  a  Prize 

OTUDY  the  Garden  Movie  on  the  opposite  page. 
*—^  Can  you  write  a  better  one,  on  the  growing  of 
some  particular  flower,  or  on  some  one  phase  of 
gardening?  If  so,  you  have  a  good  chance  to  win  a 
prize.  Art  work  doesn't  count.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  to  write  the  captions,  keeping  them  short  and  of 
even  length,  and  to  indicate  by  means  of  rough 
sketches  the  steps  to  be  illustrated.  There  will  be 
no  first  prize  awarded  but  for  every  garden  movie 
that  we  can  use  in  the  magazine,  we  will  pay  $10. 
There  is  no  time  limit  in  this  contest,  but  don't 
delay.  We  want  some  good  garden  movies  and  we 
want  them  right  now.  Address  your  contribution 
to  The  Garden  Department,  Sunset  Magazine. 
1045  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 


commonly  found  on  rocks.  Of  course  if 
these  become  pale  and  sprangly  they 
should  be  at  once  removed.  Their  com- 
pactness and  tnmness  are  beauties 
sought. 

Use  Fresh  Flowers,  Too 

The  use  of  fresh  flowers,  without  their 
roots,  may  make  colorful  variations  in 
the  glass  garden.  Their  stems  are  simply 
inserted  in  appropriate  places,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  temporary, 
and  must  be  removed  when  fading  just 
as  a  bouquet  would  be.  Certain  flowers 
will  last  over  a  week,  others  less  time. 
Of  course  they  must  harmonize  with  the 
general  scale  of  size.  Nearly  all  garden 
flowers  are  too  large  to  look  well,  but 
little  border  plants,  alyssums,  lobelias, 
and  dainty  wildlings  are  just  right.  If  a 
flower  begins  to  look  furry  or  droopy, 
take  it  out  at  once  before  it  mildews. 

Water  Carefully 

When  the  garden  is  all  done  but  fin- 
ishing, it  is  time  to  give  it  a  drink. 
Three  or  four  good  sprinkles  with  your 
hand  will  do.  After  the  cover  is  put  on, 
if  the  bowl  looks  steamy,  the  atmosphere 
is  about  right.  If  your  material  is  fresh 
and  free  from  insects,  and  your  soil  the 
same,  the  garden  will  begin  growing  im- 
mediately, and  will  be  a  constantly 
increasing  pleasure  to  you. 

Care  of  the  Glass  Garden 

Sweetness  and  light  are  essentials  in 
the  glass  garden.  Charcoal  furnishes  the 
sweetness,  which  prevents  the  garden 
from  becoming  musty,  and,  although 
some  sunshine  is  beneficial,  the  light 
must  not  be  too  sunny.  Take  your  gar- 
den's hat  off",  when  you  give  it  a  sun 
bath,  and  keep  it  from  stewing  in  its 
own  juice.  Except  in  very  dark  rooms, 
there  will  be  sun  enough  on  most  days 
without  placing  the  garden  directly  in 
the  sun.  Five  minutes  airing 
once  or  twice  a  week  is  about 
right.  Too  much  moisture  is 
worse  than  not  enough.  If 
the  foliage  looks  droopy  and 
thirsty,  sprinkle  it  lightly. 
Clean  the  glass  occasionally 
with  soft  tissue  paper.  Sprin- 
kle lightly  afterwards. 

"Multum  in  Parvo"  should 
be  the  motto  of  the  miniature 
garden.  Once  established, 
such  a  garden  should  last  a 
long  time  under  proper  con- 
ditions. One  of  mine  made 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  is  still 
growing,  and  far  more  lovely 
than  when  first  built.  For- 
tunately it  was  made  in  a 
huge  container.  My  advice 
is  to  build  a  glass  garden  this 
fall  and  see  for  yourself  what 
a  lot  of  fun  it  is! 
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Grow  Your  Pansies  the  Sunset  Way 

{No.  i j  In  a  Series  of  Western  Garden  Movies) 


1.  The  size  and  quality  of  pansies 
depend  largely  on  the  seed.  In- 
stead of  buying  ordinary  seed, 
spend  a  few  cents  more  and  get 
the  Giant  strains,  sturdy  of  stem 
and  with  large,  exquisite  blooms. 
Sunset  Garden  Editor  will  be  glad 
to  tell  vou  where  to  buy  such  seeds. 


2.  The  best  time  to  plant  pansies 
is  as  soon  as  seed  is  ripe — us- 
ually from  July  io  to  August  25, 
but  along  the  Coast  fall  plant- 
ings can  be  made  all  through 
September  to  bloom  in  winter 
or  early  spring.  Around  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles  pansies 
can  be  planted  any  time  of  year. 


3.  Remember  that  pansies  like  cool 
weather  so  plan  your  plantings 
accordingly.  In  mountain  states 
and  where  winters  are  severe  win- 
ter protection  is  necessary.  Under 
proper  conditions  seed  planted  in 
spring  will  bloom  in  summer  and 
tall  in  most  parts  of  Sunset  Land. 


4.  Prepare  seed  bed  very  care- 
fully using  a  fine  soil  mixture 
of  rich  loam,  peat  moss  and 
well-rotted  manure.  When  the 
mixture  is  pulverized,  tamp 
the  surface  until  smooth  and 
then  soak  the  soil  thoroughly 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  A 
good  seed  bed  is  most  important. 


5.  Sowseedsbroadcastorindrills, 
covering  lightly  with  finely  sifted 
soil.  Thumb  tack  burlap  or  muslin 
over  frame  and  water  seeds  with  a 
fine  spray  through  this  cover. 
Leave  covering  on  until  plants 
sprout;  then  remove  to  allow 
more  air.  Never  let  seeds  dry  out. 


6.  While  seeds  are  sprouting  and 
tiny  seedlings  developing,  the  soil 
must  never  become  dry,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  kept 
too  damp — either  is  fatal.  Water 
daily  but  with  a  very  fine  spray. 
Protect  from  sun  during  middle 
of  day.  Plants  must  be  kept  cool. 


7.  In  four  to  six  weeks  seedlings 
will  be  ready  to  plant  out  into  the 
garden.  If  possible  transplant 
bu t  once;  too  many  transplantings 
will  weaken  the  plants.  The  gar- 
den soil  for  pansies  must  be  rich, 
and  well  drained  so  that  winter 
rains  will  not  stand  around  roots. 


8.  Fall  planted  pansies  will  ap- 
preciate the  winter  sun  but  be 
sure  that  they  will  be  somewhat 
shaded  as  warmer  weather  comes 
on.  In  Southern  California  pan- 
sies that  are  to  bloom  in  late 
spring  are  usually  located  on 
north  or  east.  Reaching  for 
the    light    develops    long   stems. 


9.  Instead  of  planting  pansies  in 
geometrical,  formal  beds,  use  them 
as  a  ground  cover  for  the  spring 
bulbs,  as  a  carpet  for  the  rose  gar- 
den, in  clumps  in  the  rockery  or 
as  borders  for  paths  and  beds. 
Plants  set  eight  inches  apart  form 
a  compact  growth  that  isdesirable. 


10.  Pansies  are  best  treated  as 
annuals  but  the  blooming  season 
can  be  prolonged  by  clipping 
off  seed  pods  and  long,  scraggly 
runners.  Cultivate  lightly  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots.  A 
mulch  of  peat  moss  is  excellent 
during  warm  weather  in  order  to 
keep  the  roots  cool.  Water  often. 


//•  Rather  than  to  plant  seeds, 
you  may  prefer  to  buy  pansy 
plants,  but  remember  always 
to  buy  from  reliable  Western 
plant  men  and  pansy  specialists. 
Select  your  colors  carefully 
and  plant  in  harmony.  Get  good 
plants  and  pinch  back  most 
of  the    blooms   before   planting. 


12.  In  general,  violas  thrive  under 
the  same  conditions  as  pansies. 
In  fall  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  up 
your  violas,  shake  off  the  old  soil, 
divide  clumps  and  reset,  applying 
plant  food  to  stimulate  a  good 
growth  of  late  bloom.  There  are 
many  named  varieties  of  violas. 
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Listen!— 


FILL  UP  your  bowl  with  Kellogg's 
Rice  Krispies.  Pour  on  milk  or 
cream.  Then  you'll  hear  the  crisp 
voices  of  Mr.  Snap,  Mr.  Crackle, 
Mr.  Pop  say  —  "Listen !  .  .  .  get 
hungry." 

It's  a  sound  you  can't  resist. 
Children  love  to  hear  it,  and  how 
they  eat  those  crisp,  crunchy, 
toasted  rice  bubbles. 

Grocers  everywhere  sell  Rice 
Krispies.  With  the  exclusive  Kel- 
logg features  —  the  heat-sealed 
WAXTITE  bag,  and  the  handy 
Easy-Open  top.  Made  by  Kellogg 
in  Battle  Creek. 


KITCHEN 
Sunset    RANGERS     Club 


This  Month 

We    Brag    About    Barbecues 


T  TFR  F.  are  directions  for  preparing 
■*■■*•  an  outdoor  supper  consisting  of 
barbecued  meat,  bread,  coffee,  and 
salad,  in  quantity  to  serve  twenty  per- 
sons. It  is  fully  as  good  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer. 

Meat:  Whatever  the  actual  definition 
for  barbecued  meat  is,  it  does  not  matter 
here.  In  the  cow-country  West  it  means 
meat  cooked  in  a  pit.  Not  meat  cooked 
over  a  fire-pit,  but  meat  cooked  by  hot 
rocks  and  coals  buried  beneath  three  feet 
of  earth. 

Preparation:  Take  25  pounds  of  meat 
(beef,  mutton,  or  venison).  It  should  be 
fairly  fat.  Lean  venison  can  be  used  by 
putting  in  a  pound  or  two  of  sliced 
bacon.  Remove  all  bones  and  as  many 
of  the  large  sinews  as  possible.  In  doing 
this  do  not  cut  the  meat  into  smaller 
pieces  than  is  necessary.  Season  with 
X  lb-  {lA  cupful)  of  salt;  1  ounce  (about 
X  cupful)  of  black  pepper;  1  ounce 
{%  cupful)  of  sage;  and  }4  ounce  (2  ta- 
blespoonfuls)  of  garlic  salt  or  6  to  8 
cloves  of  garlic.  Rub  the  seasoning  into 
the  meat.  Put  in  clove  garlic  by  sticking 
a  knife  in  the  larger  pieces  and  putting 
the  clove  in  the  hole.  Wrap  the  meat 
in  two  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth  and 
sew  up.  Wrap  this  bundle  in  two  thick- 
nesses of  burlap  sacking  and  sew.  Tie 
both  ways  with  baling  wire.  (You  will 
want  to  use  a  long  steel  hook  to  lift  the 
bundles  from  the  pit,  therefore  the 
baling  wire.)    Now  for  the  fire. 

The  Pit:  Dig  a  hole  4  feet  deep,  3  feet 
one  way  by  3  feet  the  other  plus  2  addi- 
tional feet  in  length  for  every  bundle  of 
meat  more  than  one  that  you  wish  to 
cook.  Cover  the  bottom  with  a  6-inch 
layer  of  rocks.  Lay  the  sides  up  with  a 
layer  of  the  same  thickness  to  a  height 
of  18  inches.  Lay  an  iron  rod  across  the 
top  of  this  wall  every  two  feet.  Secure 
a  piece  of  sheet  metal  that  will  fit  close 
to  the  edges  when  put  on  these  rods. 
Now  the  fire,  to  be  built  on  the  rocks 
under  the  rods. 

The  Fire:  Use  hard  wood — oak  or 
manzanita  is  best.  Start  the  fire  at  least 
four  hours  before  you  want  to  put  the 
meat  in.  Keep  it  burning  just  fast 
enough  so  that  the  flames  rise  a  little 


above  the  rock  wall.  To  fire  faster  is 
only  a  waste  of  fuel.  When  the  fire  has 
burned  for  four  or  five  hours  the  rocks 
will  be  white  hot  and  you  can  see 
through  them.  Let  the  fire  drop  a  little. 
Take  a  rake  or  hoe  and  drag  out  any 
burning  sticks  but  leave  the  coals.  Now 
get  ready  to  work  fast. 

Putting  the  meal  in:  Drop  the  bundles 
in,  being  careful  not  to  dislodge  the  rods. 
Put  the  sheet  metal  in  place  over  the 
meat.  Grab  your  shovels  and  throw  the 
dirt  in,  beginning  at  the  edges  first.  It 
is  necessary  to  do  this  rapidly  for  if  the 
air  is  not  shut  out  the  heat  of  the  pit 
will  burn  the  meat  up.  Sixty  seconds 
from  the  time  the  meat  leaves  your  hand 
you  should  have  at  least  a  foot  of  dirt 
on  top  of  the  sheet  metal.  When  fin- 
ished, you  will  have  three  feet  of  dirt 
over  the  metal. 

Cooking:  The  meat  must  remain  in  the 
pit  for  at  least  15  hours.  No  harm  is 
done  if  it  is  in  24  hours.  There  is  no 
need  to  watch  after  the  first  hour;  during 
that  first  hour  you  must  watch  for 
escaping  steam.  This  can  be  stopped  by 
pouring  a  little  water  into  the  ground 
where  it  appears.  It  must  be  stopped 
or  the  heat  escapes  and  the  meat  doesn't 
cook. 

Bread:  You  should  have  four  big 
loaves.  If  you  buy  your  bread,  French 
or  milk  bread  is  best,  the  fresher  the 
better.  If  you  make  your  own,  'nuff 
said.    Butter  is  not  necessary. 

Coffee:  Put  ^4  pound  of  your  favorite 
brand  in  a  muslin  sack.  About  an  hour 
before  you  ar<;  ready  to  serve,  put  2^2 
gallons  of  water  in  a  suitable  container 
and  set  it  over  a  lively  fire.  When  it 
begins  to  boil,  put  in  the  sack  containing 
the  coffee.  Poke  it  around  a  little,  let  it 
stay  in  for  five  minutes,  then  take  it  out. 
Keep  a  few  coals  under  the  coffee  so  it 
will  be  hot.  One  pound  of  sugar  and 
4  large  cans  of  evaporated  milk,  or  2 
quarts  of  cream,  will  see  you  through. 

Salad:  Cut  up  1  gallon  of  ripe  toma- 
toes, and  add  yi  gallon  of  a  mixture  of 
green  peppers,  cucumbers,  chopped 
onion,  and  parsley  or  water-cress  if  you 
have  it.  Mix  the  6  quarts  of  vegetables 
with    1    quart    of  your    favorite    salad 
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dressing.  Lettuce  is  omitted  intention- 
ally for  it  prevents  making  the  salad 
very  far  in  advance. 

Serving:  Here  is  the  simplest  part  of 
all.  Everybody  gets  his  own  weapons, 
serves  himself  coffee,  salad,  and  bread, 
and  passes  by  the  cook's  table  to  receive 
the  meat.  This  is  taken  from  the  pit 
at  the  last  minute,  spread  on  a  board, 
bench  or  table,  and  cut  into  suitable 
sized  pieces — which  means  not  too  thin 
and  not  too  small. 

Expanding  the  menu:  This  can  be  done 
simply  in  the  case  of  everything  but  the 
meat.  With  the  coffee  the  water  must 
be  set  to  heat  earlier  if  you  have  a  larger 
amount.  With  the  meat,  never  put 
more  than  25  pounds  in  one  bundle. 
Eight  bundles  are  the  most  that  should 
be  put  in  a  pit.  If  necessary  dig  more 
pits.    The  time  allowed  is  the  same. 

It  is  best  not  to  try  to  cook  less  than 
25  pounds  of  meat,  but  as  it  is  so  good 
cold,  don't  spoil  a  party  on  that  account. 
• — James  T.  Doane,  Merced,  Calif. 

A  Tasty  Barbecue 

'  I  ''HE  best  barbecued  meat  I  have 
-*■  ever  tasted  was  eaten  at  a  Portu- 
guese picnic.  The  flavor  was  so  unusual 
and  so  satisfying,  that  I  have  since  built 
a  small  pit  in  my  own  back  yard,  and 
enjoyed  this  tasty  morsel. 

It  is  quite  simple.  Once  you  have  the 
bay  tree  sticks  (or  myrtle-wood  or  laurel, 
whichever  is  your  local  name  for  this 
pungent  tree),  the  rest  is  easy.  The 
branches  are  secured  from  the  hills,  and 
are  washed  and  whittled  to  a  point  at 
the  smaller  end.  Pieces  of  beef  cut  about 
three  or  four  inches  square  are  "spiked" 
on  the  stick,  leaving  about  an  inch  or  so 
between  each  two  pieces.  This  of  course 
is  to  allow  the  meat  to  cook  on  all  sides. 
Salt  and  pepper  the  meat  and  then  hold 
or  prop  your  stick  over  the  fire  until  the 
meat  is  done  to  your  own  liking. 

The  stick  will  not  burn  easily,  as  it  is 
still  fresh,  and  as  the  meat  cooks,  the 
flavor  of  the  bay  works  itself  into  the 
meat,  giving  it  a  grand  "twangy" 
flavor. — Ed  A.  Mecca,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Try  Barbecued  Steak 

r  ONCE  lived  in  Ventura  County, 
■*-  California,  where  practically  every- 
one eats  barbecue,  talks  barbecue,  and 
has  a  pit  in  his  own  yard;  so  it  behooved 
me  to  learn  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  this 
culinary  pleasure.  Here  is  what  I 
learned  about  barbecuing  steak. 

The  previous  night  cut  two  cloves  of 
garlic  and  place  in  a  bottle  (about  one- 
half  cupful)  of  salad  oil.  Select  a  tender 
cut  of  steak,  and  allow  about  a  pound 
per  person.  This  may  sound  like  a  lot 
of  meat,  but  remember,  your  outdoor 
appetite  is  greatly  augmented.  Have 
your  meat  man  cut  the  steak  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  and 
also    gash    it    around    the    edge    about 


From  now  on,  laugh  at 
traffic  snarls  and  up-hill 
parades.  The  reserves 
of  smooth  silent  power 
in  Super  Shell  Ethyl 
gasoline  makes  just  the 
difference  that  pulls  you 
out  of  the  ruck.  And  re- 
member, this  double  pre- 
mium gasoline  now  sells 
for  a  mere  2$  premium. 
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SEATTLE 

AVERAGES  2  FT.  IO  IN. 
OF  RAIN  YEARLY! 


How  Seattle's  Times  Square  appears  < 


tiny  night 


7  OUT  OF  EVERY  IO 

SEATTLE  HOUSEWIVES  USE 

MORTON'S  SALT  RECAUSE 


■*y*       Look  for    this    seal   when   buying 
iodized   salt  and   thus   avoid   get' 


ting  one  without  sufficient   iodine 
nS^ScnJ^/  to  prevent  simple  gutter. 

IODIZED    OR    PLAIN,    lOc 


every  four  inches.  This  prevents  the 
edges  of  the  steak  from  curling  up  during 
cooking. 

You  do  not  need  an  expensive  barbe- 
cue pit;  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  a  grate 
will  turn  out  as  delicious  and  juicy  steak 
as  an  elaborate  pit.  The  main  thing  is 
to  build  a  good  big  fire.  While  you  are 
waiting  for  the  blaze  to  die  down,  pour 
the  salad  oil  into  a  shallow  pan,  remove 
the  garlic,  and  dip  the  steak  in  the  oil, 
coating  both  sides.  When  there  remain 
only  red  hot  embers,  place  your  steak 
on  the  grate  to  cook.  The  number  of 
times  the  steak  is  to  be  turned  depends 
on  the  desired  degree  of  cooking  you 
prefer.  I  use  my  fingers  to  turn  the 
steak,  but  if  your  hands  are  sensitive  to 
heat  use  a  clean  cloth.  A  fork  is  not 
used  as  its  prongs  pierce  the  meat  and 
some  of  the  tasty  juices  escape.  The 
juices  in  this  case  fall  into  the  pit  and 
can  not  even  be  utilized  in  making 
gravy.  When  the  steak  is  about  done, 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  I  do 
not  season  at  first. 

With  the  steak  we  usually  have  Span- 


ish beans,  toasted  French  bread  dipped 
in  butter,  cabbage  salad,  fruit,  and 
coffee.  While  the  steak  is  cooking  the 
coffee  can  be  boiled.  We  always  place 
the  coffee  in  a  small  cloth  sack  and  close 
the  top  by  tying  with  string.  (Be  sure 
to  allow  room  for  the  ground  coffee  to 
expand.)  When  the  coffee  has  boiled 
only  a  minute  or  two,  place  at  the  side 
where  it  can  be  kept  hot,  and  remove 
the  sack  containing  the  grounds.  The 
beans  are  reheated  and  the  bread 
toasted.  Cut  French  bread  in  half 
lengthwise  and  toast  over  the  hot  em- 
bers. Melt  butter  in  shallow  pan  and 
dip  the  toasted  bread  in  it.  Have  plenty 
of  this  bread  as  it  will  certainly  prove 
popular.  Another  thing:  do  not  use 
paper  plates  as  they  will  not  withstand 
the  cutting  of  the  steak. 

If  you  have  an  urge  for  the  outdoors 
and  a  desire  for  a  tasty  steak,  try  it  this 
way.  It  will  be  fun  and  good  food  for 
all,  and  even  the  most  scrupulous  dieti- 
tian will  forget  there  are  such  things  as 
calories  and  vitamins. — Frank  Diener, 
Riverdale,  Calif. 


Nifty  Thrifty  Recipes 


By  Doris  Hudson  Moss 


*  I  ^HE  favorite  meat  of  many  a  man 
-1     is  this  "Far  West  Pot  Roast."    It 
is  well  worth  while  to  take  pains  in  pre- 
paring it. 

Far  West  Pot  Roast 

Buy  a  good  size  piece  of  beef,  say  4  to 
6  or  7  pounds.  It  takes  time  and  fuel  to 
cook  it  and  you  may  as  well  have  enough 
for  several  meals.  It  is  as  good  cold, 
curried,  with  tomato  gravy,  in  gravy  be- 
low pie  crust,  or  in  hash,  as  it  was  when 
you  first  served  it. 

Choose  a  cross  rib,  rump,  or  tenderloin 
tip  cut  of  young  beef.  Wipe  it  all  over 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  rub  it  generously 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  flour.  Place  beef 
fat  or  any  shortening  in  a  large  seven  or 
ten  quart  heavy  kettle  and  heat  until  it 
is  smoking  hot.  Lay  the  meat  in  the  fat 
;md  brown  until  it  looks  quite  done  on 
all  sides.  Now  add  1  cupful  of  green 
onion  tops  and  one  medium  sized  dry 
onion,  minced  fine.  Fry  with  the  meat 
until  brown,  add  more  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  about  2  quarts  of  water. 
Bring  to  a  rapid  boil,  then  lower  the 
heat  until  the  water  is  just  simmering"; 
cover  tightly  and  cook  until  the  water  is 
gone  and  the  beef  begins  to  stick  to  the 
pan.  Add  more  water  for  gravy.  It  will 
take  about  5  hours  to  cook  a  pot  roast 
weighing  about  5  pounds,  but  as  meat 
varies  in  tenderness,  there  is  no  set  rule. 
Use  your  own  judgment.  Lift  the  meat 
to  a  warm  platter,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  flour  paste  to  a  rich  goodness,  and 


cook  at  least  15  minutes  longer.  Serve 
with  natural  brown  rice,  cooked  dry, 
fresh  stewed  tomatoes,  and  little  hot 
biscuits,  a  salad,  and  a  light  dessert. 

Smothered  Chicken,  Delectable 

Choose  a  plump  hen.  After  dressing, 
washing,  and  cutting  into  pieces,  roll 
each  piece  carefully  in  flour.  If  possible, 
brown  in  grease  rendered  from  the 
chicken  fat;  otherwise,  in  oil  or  butter. 
Brown  until  it  is  apparently  quite  done, 
turning  frequently.  Add  1  tablespoon- 
ful  of  minced  onion,  sprinkle  well  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  add  2  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Simmer  slowly  in  the 
oven  or  on  top  of  the  stove  in  a  tightly 
covered  pot.  A  4-pound  chicken  re- 
quires about  4  hours;  use  your  own 
judgment,  however,  testing  its  tender- 
ness with  a  fork.  When  ready  to  serve 
lift  to  a  hot  platter,  thicken  the  gravy, 
add  mushrooms  if  desired,  and  serve 
with  new  potatoes  or  white  rice,  cooked 
dry,  garden  peas,  green  apple  sauce,  and 
hot  biscuit  with  quince  jelly. 

Baked  Corned  Ox  Tongue 

Choose  a  corned  tongue  large  enough 
to  serve  hot,  with  plenty  left  for  a  cold 
serving.  After  washing  and  scrubbing 
with  a  brush,  place  in  a  pot  of  cold  water 
and  bring  slowly  to  a  boil.  This  is  called 
parboiling.  Drain,  and  repeat  a  second 
time.  Drain  and  place  in  cold  water 
again,  for  the  third  time.  Add  a  medium 
size  onion,  1  bay  leaf,  a  few  cloves  and 
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whole  black  peppers  but  no  salt.  Boil 
until  the  tongue  is  very  tender.  For  a 
5  pound  tongue  it  will  take  about  4 
hours,  but  use  your  own  judgment. 
Keep  the  water  high  in  the  kettle  by 
adding  more  boiling  water  occasionally. 
Cool  slightly;  while  still  fairly  warm  re- 
move skin  and  place  the  tongue  in  a  cov- 
ered roaster  or  casserole.  Stick  it  pret- 
tily with  whole  cloves,  and  pour  over  it 
the  following  sauce:  To  1  quart  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  tongue  was  cooked, 
add  yA  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  }4  cupful 
of  white  sugar,  yi  cupful  of  vinegar,  I 
tablespoonful  of  prepared  mustard,  and 
^teaspoonful  of  maple  flavoring.  Cover 
tightly,  baste  often  with  the  sauce,  and 
I  bake  slowly  for  1  hour.  Serve  with  corn, 
creamed  potatoes,  and  green  applesauce. 
Besides  the  broth  which  has  been  used 
to  make  the  sauce  for  the  tongue,  there 
will  be  at  least  2  quarts  left  in  the  kettle 
in  which  the  tongue  was  boiled.  It  will 
be  quite  salty,  so  add  to  it  a  variety  of 
uncooked  vegetables  and  a  quart  can  of 
tomato  puree;  several  potatoes  cubed, 
another  onion,  minced,  a  few  carrots, 
turnips,  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  some 
macaroni.  Add  water  if  it  still  seems  too 
salty.  Cook  until  vegetables  are  tender. 
Serve  with  a  slice  of  lemon  and  cubes  of 
mild  cheese  in  the  soup  plate.  This 
makes  a  delicious  luncheon  or  supper 
dish. 

Early  Day  Gingerbread 

Do  you  have  grease  left  in  the  pan 
after  frying  sausage?  Drain  it  into  a 
glass  and  let  it  settle.  Next  day,  make 
this  delicious  gingerbread. 

l/t  cupful  of  sausage  fat 
^4  cupful  of  sugar 

2  eggs 

I  cupful  of  light  molasses 
iyi  cupfuls  of  sifted  bread  flour 
I  ]A  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 

1  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  ground 
cloves 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  cupful  of  hot  water. 

Cream  the  fat  and  the  sugar.  Add 
the  eggs,  one  at  a  time  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Add  the  molasses  and  the  sifted 
dry  ingredients.  Last,  add  the  hot 
water,  a  little  at  a  time.  Add  nuts  if  you 
wish.  Pour  into  a  well  buttered  shallow 
pan  and  bake  about  half  an  hour  at  325 
degrees.  Don't  be  worried  if  the  batter 
seems  very  thin.  The  gingerbread  will 
be  good.  Serve  warm,  cut  in  squares, 
with  cheese  or  whipped  cream. 
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when  washing  corduroys  to  press 
them  under  a  damp  cloth  and  then 
brush    vigorously  with  a  stiff  brush. 


Look,  MOTHERS! 

NEW  POST  TOASTIES  CUT-OUTS 
FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN  CDCCf 


WHAT  fun  the  youngsters  have 
withthesewonderfulPostToast- 
ies  Cut-Outs . . .  And  how  they  love  these 
delicious  golden  flakes,  made  from 
tender  hearts  of  corn.  They  stay  so  crisp 
in  milk  or  cream.  And  with  fruit  or 
berries — Um-m-m! 

And  ONLY  Post  Toasties  gives  Cut- 
Outs  like  these  for  the  children — FREE! 

There  are  Indians  and  Buffalos  on 
one  package,  a  Pony  Express,  Cowboys, 
Covered  Wagons,  and  a  Lone  Ranger 
on  others. 

So  don't  forget  to  ask  for  Post  Toast- 
ies in  the  new  Cut-Out  package  the 
next  time  you  shop.  The  whole  family 
will  love  this  delightful  cereal.  And 
what  fun  the  Cut-Outs  are  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  product  of  General  Foods. 
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Five  years  in  the  making — at  a  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Two  hundred  pages.  Only  by 
seeing  this  book  can  you  get  any  conception 
of  its  scope  and  its  beauty.  Eighty  complete 
color  schemes.  A  wide  choice  of  beautifully 
harmonious  color  combinations  for  every  room 
in  the  home,  as  well  as  the  exterior.  AH  origi- 
nal. All  modern.  All  authoritative.  All  easily 
achieved;  complete  directions.  This  unique 
color  scheme  book  is  not  for  sale,  nor  for  pub- 
lic distribution.  It  can  be  seen  only  at  Fuller 
Paint  Dealers  and  Fuller  Paint  Stores.  But  it 
costs  nothing  to  consult  it  there.  It  was  made 
to  help  you.  Please  accept  this  invitation  to  use 
it.  Fuller  Paint  Dealers  and  Fuller  Paint  Stores, 
who  now  have  the  book  on  display,  will  con- 
sider it  a  pleasure  to  show  it  to  you.  Before  you 
do  any  painting  yourself,  or  call  in  a  painter — 
you'll  surely  want  to  consult  this  authoritative 
work.  It  was  produced  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. — 
largest  paint  manufacturers  in  the  West — as  a 
contribution  to  the  Better-Homes  movement. 


•TELL    YOUR     PAINTER* 
After  you've  picked  out  the  color  scheme  thai  you  like, 
your  painter  will  be  glad  to  look  it  up  at  a  Fuller  Paint 
Dealer  or  Fuller  Paint  Store.  Fuller  Paints  are  used 
by  all  good  painters  throughout  the  Western  Statei. 
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GLASS  &  WALLPAPER 


Your  Western  Home 
Questions  Answered 


By  Sunset  Consultants 


There  is  an  electric  wall  light  right  in  the  middle 
of  my  fireplace  wall  above  the  mantel  shelf.  This 
prevents  my  hanging  a  picture  there,  and,  as  it  looks 
bare,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  how  to  decorate  it-  - 
T.  '/".,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Somebody  evidently  made  a  mistake 
when  that  wall  light  was  put  there.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  correct  that  mistake 
by  taking  the  offending  bracket  down. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  taking  out  the 
screws  and  then  taping  the  exposed 
ends  of  the  wires.  A  picture  or  wall 
hanging  may  then  be  placed  there. 

/  have  just  inherited  a  mahogany  table  which  I 
am  told  was  brought  over  from  England  250  years 
ago.  It  has  square  tapering  legs  and  an  oval  top. 
There  are  light  lines  of  wood  inlaid  down  the  legs 
and  around  the  lop.  Could  you  tell  me  anything 
about  the  table  from  this  meager  description? — Miss 
J.  K.  A.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Yes,  your  description  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  place  the  table  as  of  the  Hepple- 
white  style  made  in  London,  England 
about  the  year  1790  from  the  design  of 
George  Hepplewhite.  Three  things  con- 
firm this:  (1)  The  wood  it  is  made  of — 
mahogany  was  not  used  250  years  ago 
in  England;  (2)  the  square  tapering  legs 
which  were  used  only  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  Century,  and  (3)  the  inlaid  satin- 
wood  lines  which  are  also  of  this  period. 

My  living  room  and  dining  room  are  separate,! 
only  by  a  large  arch  at  which  I  have  portiere  curtains. 
Should  these  rooms  be  decorated  exactly  alike  or  may 
I  use  different  rugs  and  draperies? — Mr.  M.  N.  P., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Each  room  should  be  decorated  ac- 
cording to  its  own  particular  require- 
ments. One  room  may  require  brighter 
colors  than  another,  even  though  it  is 
alongside  the  other.  So,  while  it  may  be 
quite  correct  to  decorate  these  two  rooms 
in  the  same  way,  yet  I  feel  more  indi- 
vidual character  may  be  given  each  one 
by  decorating  them  differently. 

The  walls  of  my  house  are  of  stucco,  and  they 
seem  to  absorb  a  tremendous  amount  of  moisture 
Is  there  a  treatment  to  correct  this  situation,  and  not 
stain  or  discolor  the  stucco? — R.  C,  Reno,  Nevada. 

You  can  correct  this  situation  very 
easily.  A  water  repellant,  colorless  wa- 
terproofing liquid,  may  be  applied  with 
either  brush  or  spray  gun,  that  will 
effectively  seal  the  pores  of  the  stucco 
against  moisture  penetration,  without 
the  least  staining  or  discoloration  of  your 
stucco.  We  might  caution  you  to  ob- 
serve carefully  the  general  condition  of 
your  stucco  walls  before  application  of 
the  waterproofing  liquid.  Often,  there 
will  be  what  appears  to  be  very  small 


cracks,  that,  on  close  examination,  are 
of  considerable  width  under  the  top  coat 
of  stucco.  These  should  be  properly 
cleaned  out,  and  filled  with  a  masonry 
crack  filler  or  caulking  compound,  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  48  hours  prior  to 
application  of  waterproofing. 

Would  it  be  correct  to  use  wallpaper  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  a  Spanish  home?  I  have  two  rooms  to 
redecorate  and  the  existing  plain  tan  plaster  seems 
so  lifeless  that  I  am  thinking  of  changing  to  wall- 
paper unless  you  advise  me  otherwise. — Mrs.  F.  Y., 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  traditional  wall  finish  for  all 
Spanish  homes  is  plaster  but,  as  few 
bedrooms  are  ever  furnished  true  to 
type,  it  is  considered  correct  to  decorate 
the  bedrooms  in  harmony  with  the  fur- 
nishings rather  than  the  architecture. 
For  this  reason  wallpaper  could  be  used 
to  advantage,  no  doubt,  in  your  home. 
The  new  papers  are  colorful,  smart  and 
light  resisting. 

We  have  just  completed  the  plain  for  an  English 
house.  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  any  particular  style 
in  the  furnishings  but  would  like  to  combine  the 
comfort  of  the  older  conventional  pieces  with  some- 
thing of  the  newer  modernistic  lines.  Does  that  idea 
have  merit  or  had  I  best  discard  it?  I  want  to  avoid 
extremes  but  I  like  the  simplicity  of  modern  furni- 
ture.— Mrs.  R.  F.  G.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

You  have  a  very  practical  idea  in  your 
suggestion  of  combining  some  modern 
pieces  of  furniture  with  the  older.  With 
care,  this  may  be  carried  out  very  well, 
provided  attention  is  paid  to  back- 
grounds and  textiles.  Much  of  the  new 
modern  furniture — as  seen  in  the  Chi- 
cago Century  of  Progress  Fair — has  very 
conservative  lines  so  that  it  may  be  used 
with  other  harmonizing  styles  such  as 
the  Sheraton,  Empire,  Hepplewhite  and 
Duncan  Phyfe. 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  swimming  pool,  and 
have  been  told  that  the  concrete  surface  can  be  deco- 
rated with  a  type  of  paint  that  will  not  peel  under 
water.  Do  you  know  if  this  is  true?  —  C.  A.  M., 
San  Francisco,  California. 

You  are  correct.  You  can  obtain  in 
powder  form  a  preparation  containing 
no  glue,  casein,  or  other  organic  mate- 
rials having  a  tendency  to  promote 
fermentation.  When  mixed  with  water 
to  proper  consistency,  it  may  be  applied 
to  walls  of  swimming  tank  after  the 
walls  have  first  been  wetted  down  thor- 
oughly. This  covering  may  be  obtained 
in  colors  to  meet  your  taste,  and  pro- 
vides an  economical,  and  sanitary 
decoration.  Circulars  have  been  sent  you. 
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When   You 

Paint   Your    House 


|T>  E  very  careful  when  repainting.  Wait 
l-D  for  dry  weather  and  examine  the 
surface  carefully  for  moisture  before 
painting. 

The  surface  to  be  painted  should  be 
smoothed  down  before  the  new  paint  is 
applied.  If  the  old  paint  was  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil,  only  a  dusting  off"  will 
be  needed.  If  hard,  brittle  paint  was 
used  it  may  be  necessary  to  scrape  the 
surface  or  perhaps  remove  the  old  paint 
with  a  gasoline  or  acetylene  torch  and 
scraper.  Do  not  paint  over  old,  lumpy 
or  scaling  paint.  Be  sure  to  brush  off 
all  the  dust  and  dirt  that  has  collected 
on  the  drip  caps  over  windows  and 
doors,  as  well  as  on  the  window  headers 
and  sills.  If  not  removed,  the  dust  and 
dirt  will  mix  with  the  fresh  paint  and 
cause  streaking. 

Use  plenty  of  "elbow  grease."  Brush 
the  paint  well  into  the  pores  of  the  wood 
and  do  not  allow  it  to  flow  merely  from 
the  brush.  It  is  doubly  important  to 
brush  the  priming  coat  in  closely. 

For  putty  use  only  pure  white  lead 
(either  soft  paste  or  heavy  paste)  thick- 
ened to  putty  consistence  with  dry 
whiting.  With  this  putty  fill  all  nail 
holes,  cracks,  knot  holes,  dents  and  other 
defects  in  the  surface.  These  places 
should  be  filled  tightly  after  the  prim- 
ing coat  is  dry.  Nail  holes  and  cracks 
filled  with  putty  containing  petroleum 
and  marble  dust  often  mar  an  otherwise 
good  painting  job  by  turning  yellow. 

Two  coats  of  paint,  properly  mixed 
and  well  brushed  out,  are  always  better 
than  one  thick,  heavy  coat. 

Allow  plenty  of  time  between  coats 
for  the  paint  to  dry.  Outside  work 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  three  days  be- 
fore the  next  coat  is  applied  and  inside 
work  at  least  two  days. 

Be  sure  that  the  previous  coat  is  hard 
as  well  as  dry,  as  painting  over  a  "soft" 
surface  is  likely  to  cause  checking  or 
alligatoring. 

Use  only  the  best  paint  always.  A 
poor  paint  may  look  well  for  a  time,  but 
appearances  do  not  keep  out  the  wea- 
ther. Wind,  sun  and  rain  will  test  the 
true  value  of  any  paint  more  surely  than 
will  the  eye. 


to  make  flower  pot  holders  of  old 
metal  barrel  hoops.  Simply  cut  the 
hoop  the  desired  length  and  nail  to 
the  fence  or  wall  as  illustrated  above: 
paint  as  desired.  These  are  attractive! 
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HE  ALWAYS  BROUGHT  HOME  PRESENTS 
.  .  .  AND  AN  ATTACK  OF 

"ATHLETE'S  FOOT" 


xvi 


IT  was  always  a  happy  evening  when 
dad  got  home  from  a  trip.  There  were 
candy  or  flowers  for  mother — new  toys 
for  the  youngsters — and  something  else 
that  he  wouldn't  intentionally  wish  on 
the  family  for  worlds. 

In  his  shoes  he  carried  home  a  stealthy 
infection  that  spread  tiny,  watery,  peel- 
ing blisters  and  itching  to  every  toe  in 
the  house. 

Don't  you  infect  others 

You  can  pick  up  "Athlete's  Foot"  in  the 
most  spotless  bathrooms  and  showers  of 
the  best  hotels — in  clubs  or  locker-rooms 
—  anywhere  that  bare  feet  walk  on  wet 
floors.  And  you  can  spread  it  in  your 
own  bathroom. 

Better  examine  your  toes  tonight.  Is 
the  skin  turning  red  in  spots?  Are  there 
blotches  of  dead  white  skin,  stickily 
moist?  Blisters?  Skin  cracks? 

Start  using  Absorbine  Jr.  at  once — for 


these  are  the  warnings  of  "Athlete's 
Foot." 

Absorbine  Jr.  kills  the  germ 

"Athlete's  Foot"  is  so  difficult  to  kill  that 
socks  must  be  boiled  15  minutes  to  kill 
the  germs  once  lodged  there. 

Laboratory  tests  demonstrate  that 
soothing,  healing  Absorbine  Jr.  quickly 
kills  the  germ  of  "Athlete's  Foot"  when 
reached,  without  harming  delicate  tis- 
sues. Clinical  tests  also  prove  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Don't  risk  imitations!  Beware  of  weak  and  worth- 
less imitations  which  have  flooded  the  market  to 
trade  upon  the  proved  success  of  Absorhine  Jr.  When 
you  fail  to  stop  "Athlete's  Foot1''  it  can  run  into  even 
more  dangerous  infections.  Thousands  of  grateful 
letters  say  Absorbine  Jr.  gets  results.  All  druggists 
sell  it.  $1.25.  For  free  sample  write  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc. ,4-43  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.  /"  Canada: 
Lyman  Building,  Montreal. 

For  SUNBURN,  too! 

For  broken  burning  skin,  Absorbine  Jr.  is  cooling 
and  healing.   Not  greasy.  Pleasant  to  use. 


ABSORBINE  «  JR 


For  years  has  relieved  sore  muscles,  aches,  bruises, 
burns,  cuts,  sprains,  abrasions,  sleeplessness 
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asy  to  make 
and  so  good 

Tillamook 

CARROT 
SOUFFLE 


A  COUNTRY-MADE  CHEESE 
WITH  ALL  THE  CREAM  LEFT  IN 

"I'm  not  what  you'd  call  an  'experienced'  cook 
and  frankly,  I  was  timid  about  attempting  a 
souffle.  But  there's  one  I've  found  easy  to 
make,  and  so  good.  It's  Tillamook  Carrot 
Souffle  (one  of  the  recipes  in  the  new  36-page 
Tillamook  recipe  booklet).  The  secret  lies  in 
the  cheese.  I  always  use  Tillamook — it's  ideal 
for  cooking.  Melts  easily  and  doesn't  become 
stringy.  That's  because  it  is  never  recooked  or 
reworked.  And,  too,  Tillamook  has  a  delicious 
mild,  piquant  flavor  that  blends  perfectly  with 
other  foods.  It's  made  from  rich  whole  milk, 
with  all  the  cream  left  in.  There's  food  value  of 
nearly  five  quarts  of  milk  in  every  pound." 


NEW  36  PAGE  BOOK  OF 
PRIZE  WINNING  RECIPES 

FREE 

Compiled  by  Miss  Genevieve  Callahan,  editor 
of  Sunset  Magazine.  Contains  54  prize  win- 
ning Tillamook  Cheese  recipes  for  a  wide 
variety  of  dishes.  Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  add 
extra  food  value  and  give  new  flavor  to  foods 
you  serve. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Tillamook  Dairy  Maid,  Tillamook,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  new  36-page  Cheese  recipe 
booklet  FREE.  (4-33) 


Name 


Address 


Pointers   on 

Deep    Fat    Frying 

By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


T^OOD  which  has  been  cooked  either 
*■  in  deep  fat  or  in  a  small  amount  of 
fat  in  a  frying  pan  is  always  enjoyed, 
that  is  if  such  food  is  well  cooked.  This 
fact  has  caused  the  statement  to  be  made 
that  anyone  who  can  fry  food  well,  can 
do  any  kind  of  cooking  well.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  Dr.  Kit- 
chener made  in  the  "Housekeepers' 
Oracle"  the  following  statement:  "Fry- 
ing, though  one  of  the  most  common  of 
culinary  operations,  is  one  that  is  least 
commonly  performed  perfectly  well." 

Frying  is  cooking  food  material  in 
deep  fat,  having  such  material  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  fat,  heated  to 
the  right  temperature.  Cooking  in  a 
small  amount  of  fat  in  a  frying  pan  is 
called  "frying,"  or  sometimes  "pan- 
frying";  but  we  have  no  word  that  prop- 
erly describes  such  cooking,  so  borrow 
from  the  French  the  word  "saute,"  which 
means,  "cooking  in  a  small  amount  of 
fat  in  a  fry-pan."  Probably  because,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  such  cooking  is 
poorly  done,  and  the  food  becomes 
soaked  with  fat,  dietitians  and  doctors 
claim  that  fried  food  is  indigestible  and 
frequently  forbid  the  eating  of  such  food. 
If,  however,  the  food  is  well  fried,  it  is 
not  hard  to  digest  by  the  normally 
healthy  person. 

Don't  Overheat  the  Fat 

Certain  points  to  be  considered  are 
the  kind  of  fat  used,  the  care  of  such  fat 
after  using,  the  temperature  of  the  fat, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  food  to  be 
fried. 

A  good  oil  is  a  most  economical  frying 
fat  as  it  does  not  burn  except  at  a  tem- 
perature too  high  to  cook  in,  and  it  lasts 
for  a  long  time  without  having  to  be 
clarified.  Lard  and  suet  are  the  animal 
fats  used  for  frying,  and  at  present  there 
are  many  excellent  "hardened"  fats 
(hydrogenized  oils)  on  the  market.  If 
one  has  on  hand  a  good  deal  of  fat  trim- 
med from  meat  before  or  after  cooking, 
and  such  fat  as  rises  on  the  top  of  soup 
stock,  these  fats  may  be  mixed  and 
cooked  until  the  water  has  evaporated, 
and  the  fat  ceases  to  bubble  and  sputter. 
This  should  then  be  strained  through 
cheese  cloth,  after  which  it  is  ready  to 
use  in  frying.  Fat  should  always  be 
strained  after  using,  and  occasionally  a 
raw  sliced  potato  cooked  in  it  to  clear 
the  fat.  Keep  fat  in  a  cool  place,  having 
the  container  covered,  and  it  may  be 
used  over  and  over,  adding  a  little  fresh 
fat  when  necessary. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
over-heating  of  fat  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  indigestibility  of  fried  food.  Fat 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  burns  and 


disintegrates,  and  fatty  acids  are  left 
which  cause  stomach  disturbance.  Do 
not  heat  fat  until  you  are  ready  to  use 
it;  then  test  it  for  the  right  temperature. 
If  the  material  to  be  fried  is  raw,  the  fat 
must  not  be  as  hot  as  it  should  be  for 
already  cooked  meat  or  fish.  The  scien- 
tific and  the  easiest  way  of  testing  the 
temperature  is  to  use  a  frying  ther- 
mometer, heating  the  fat  to  the  tem- 
perature given  in  the  recipe.  Lacking 
a  thermometer,  drop  a  piece  of  bread, 
from  which  crust  has  been  removed, 
into  the  fat  which  you  consider  hot; 
count  60  as  a  clock  ticks  for  raw  mate- 
rial to  be  fried,  and  40  for  cooked  ma- 
terials. If  at  the  end  of  such  count  the 
bread  is  the  desired  shade  of  brown,  the 
fat  is  the  right  temperature.  If  it  is  not 
brown,  heat  for  a  little  longer  time;  if 
too  brown,  remove  kettle  from  fire  and 
cool,  testing  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  time  for  frying  varies  with  the  type 
of  food  to  be  fried,  all  the  way  from  two 
to  ten  minutes. 

Fillets  of  meat  or  fish,  certain  vege- 
tables, cheese,  oysters  and  other  shell 
fish,  fritters,  doughs,  croquettes,  and 
cutlets,  are  the  general  types  of  food 
fried  in  deep  fat. 

The  preparation  of  these  foods  for 
frying  is  important.  All  but  the  doughs 
and  batters  are  covered  with  fine  bread 
crumbs.  Cut  the  crusts  from  stale  bread, 
dry,  and  roll  with  a  rolling  pin,  or  put 
through  a  fine  meat  chopper.  (The  dark 
crusts  may  be  used  for  escalloped  dishes, 
and  puddings  where  chocolate  or  spices 
are  used.)  The  result  when  a  croquette 
has  been  covered  with  white  crumbs  is 
satisfactory,  as  the  color  when  fried  is 
uniform.  Sift  the  crumbs  through  a 
medium  mesh  strainer  as  you  use  them; 
this  insures  the  uniformity  in  size  of 
crumbs. 

Crumb,  Egg,  and  Crumb 

Have  ready  in  a  shallow  dish  one 
slightly  beaten  whole  egg,  or  yolk  or 
white  of  egg,  diluted  with  )4  cupful  of 
milk  or  water.  Croquettes  require  very 
careful  dipping  in  the  egg,  as  one  tiny 
little  hole  in  the  coating  of  egg  will  cause 
the  mixture  on  the  inside  to  burst 
through  when  it  reaches  the  hot  fat, 
and  permit  the  fat  to  enter,  making  the 
croquette  greasy.  Fish  had  best  be 
rolled  in  flour  before  dipping  into  the 
egg,  as  the  flour  will  absorb  the  mois- 
ture. The  general  rule  is  "crumb,  egg, 
and  crumb."  Always  drain  the  material 
fried  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  fat, 
on  soft  paper.  A  deep  kettle  with  a  fry- 
ing basket  of  wire  is  convenient  to  have; 
at  any  rate,  the  amount  of  fat  needed  is 
large,  about  three  pounds  of  solid  fat,  or 
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There  are  two  perfectly  grand  features 
about  the  new  Burnett's  bottle.  First: 
It  is  sturdy  and  will  not  tip  over  easily. 
Second:  It  is  made  of  amber  glass  which 
keeps  the  extract  at  full  strength  by 
guarding  against  light  rays.  Ask  for  Bur- 
nett's pure  extracts  in  this  new  bottle. 
•  For  ten  cents  you  may  have  a  copy  of 
"Doubly  Delicious  Desserts" — the  Bur- 
nett recipe  book  filled  with  new  ideas. 

BURNETT'S   EXTRACTS 

Made  by 

Joseph  Burnett  Company 
437  D  Street,  Boston 


Drapery  &  Floor 

Covering 

Style  Week 

SEPT.  11  to  16 


D, 


'URING  this  week 
fifteen  leading  Bay  Region 
stores  will  have  an  outstanding 
display  of  draperies  and  floor 
coverings.  Complete  lines  of 
items  in  both  these  depart- 
ments will  be  attractively 
shown  during  the  week. 

The  latest  fabrics  and  designs 
in  draperies  and  many  new  rug 
and  carpet  creations  can  be 
seen  at  the  following  stores: 

San  Francisco 

THE  EMPORIUM 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

CITY  OF  PARIS 

O'CONNOR,  MOFFATT  AND  CO. 

HALE  BROS. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

STERLING  FURNITURE  CO. 

REDLICK-NEWMAN  CO. 

LACHMAN  BROS. 

EASTERN  OUTFITTING  CO. 

JOHN  BREUNER  CO. 

Oakland 

H.  C.  CAPWELL  CO. 

B.  F.  SCHLESINGER  &  SON 

BREUNER 'S 
JACKSON  FURNITURE  CO. 

It  will  be  well  worth  while  to  view 
these  displays  before  doing  your 
autumn  refurnishing. 


a  quart  of  oil,  as  there  must  be  depth 
sufficient  to  keep  the  food  from  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  For  a  small 
family,  a  deep  kettle  of  heavy  material, 
but  not  large,  is  better,  as  less  fat  or  oil 
is  needed,  and  two  fryings  of  say  three 
croquettes  at  a  time  may  be  made  in  it. 

For  fritters,  or  fruit  and  vegetables 
dipped  in  batter,  fresh  fat  is  preferable, 
or  at  least  fat  which  has  not  been  used. 

Sauteing  is  done  in  a  frying  pan;  I  like 
a  heavy  iron  skillet  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
heats  slowly  and  food  is  not  likely  to  be 
burned.  It  should  be  heated  with  the  fat 
until  quite  hot  before  putting  in  the 
material  to  be  cooked.  With  this  type 
of  "frying"  the  food  must  be  turned  to 
brown  equally  on  each  side.  With  the 
exception  of  fritters  and  doughs,  food 
which  is  cooked  in  deep  fat  does  not 
have  to  be  turned. 

Croquettes  and  cutlets  are  always  ac- 
ceptable, and  moreover  they  make  use 
of  bits  of  meat  and  fish  too  small  for 
other  dishes.  A  plain  fritter  is  excellent 
with  a  sauce,  and  is  always  enjoyed  for 
dessert.  Fruit  dipped  in  fritter  batter 
and  fried  in  deep  fat  is  also  a  favorite. 

Chicken  Croquettes 

2  cupfuls  of  chicken  (small  pieces  picked  from 

cold  boiled  or  roasted  chicken) 
Seasonings  of  salt,  paprika,  and  celery  salt 
I  cupful  of  thick  white  sauce  made  by  cooking 
together 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
14  cupful  of  flour 
i  cupful  of  milk 
Salt  and  pepper 

Season  the  chicken  well,  and  add 
enough  white  sauce  to  moisten  thor- 
oughly, but  not  enough  to  make  so  soft 
it  can  not  be  handled.  Spread  on  a 
plate  and  allow  mixture  to  become  cold. 

Other  meats,  or  fish  freed  from  bones 
and  skin,  may  replace  the  chicken  in 
this  recipe. 

Divide  into  eight  parts.  Take  up  with 
a  spoon  and  drop  into  fine  white  bread 
crumbs.  Lightly  roll  into  a  round  ball, 
then  into  a  cylinder  not  over  three  inches 
long,  being  careful  not  to  press  the  fin- 
gers on  it.  Crumb  the  remaining  pieces, 
having  the  cylinders  of  uniform  size. 
When  all  are  shaped,  dip  into  egg  as 
directed  above,  and  again  into  crumbs. 
Lightly  roll  until  the  crumbs  are  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface,  shaking  off 
any  extra  crumbs.  Fry  in  fat  heated  to 
3950,  or  hot  enough  to  brown  a  cube  of 
bread  a  golden  brown  in  40  counts. 
Drain  on  soft  paper.  If  a  sauce  is 
desired,  pass  it,  but  do  not  pour  around 
or  over  the  croquettes,  as  it  takes  away 
the  crispness  of  the  fried  surface. 


to    use    a    kitchen    paring    knife    for 
spreading  glue  or  paste. 
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HAT  a  treat... the 
perfect  dessert.  A  light,  tender 
cake... topped  with  tart  full- 
flavored  apples... with  the  spicy 
tang  of  the  cinnamon  and  sugar 
mixture  adding  luscious  tastiness. 
And  it's  a  special  cake ...  a  hurry- 
up  cake  that's  so  simple  and  easy 
to  make  with  Globe  "Al"  Com- 
plete Biscuit  Flour.  Get  a  package 
and  try  this  recipe.  You'll  be  sure 
to  vote  it  a  winner. 

OLD  FASHIONED  APPLE  CAKE 

2  cups  Globe  "At"  Biscuit  Flour 

Vi  cup  sugar  %  cup  milk  or  V2  cup  water 

1  egg        3  or  4  good  sized  apples 

V*  cup  melted  butter 

V2  cup  sugar  mixed  with  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Make  batter  of  the  biscuit  flour, 
the  V2  cup  sugar  and  beaten  egg 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water. 
Pour  into  large  shallow  pan,  hav- 
ing it  well  oiled.  Peel  apples,  cut 
in  rather  thick  slices  and  press 
into  batter  edge  down,  placing 
slices  close  together.  Spread 
melted  butter  over  apples  and 
cover  with  sugar  and  cinnamon 
mixture.  Bake  in  fairly  hot  oven 
(375  degrees)  for  V2  hour  or  until 
apples  are  soft.  When  serving,  top 
with  whipped  cream  if  desired. 
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LOG  CABIN 
SYR  u? 


lOG  CABIN 


THERE'S  nothing  else  just  like  the 
flavor  of  real,  old-time  Log  Cabin! 
A  rich,  woodsy  tang  —  a  delicious, 
lingering  maple  flavor  that  can't  be 
imitated!  And  just  the  right  body  to 
transform  waffles  and  pancakes  into  a 
tender  breakfast  treat.  Children  love 
the  funny  little  people  on  the  Log 
Cabin  tin.  A  productof  General  Foods. 


*  *  FLAVOR 

P *  lease  Come  Home 


IT'S  high  time 
wives  were  told  how 
husbands  miss  A.  1. 
Sauce  at  home— how 
they  yearn  for  its 
savory  flavor  when 
beans,  cheese  dishes 
and  stews  are  on  the 
family  bill  of  fare! 
A.  1.  Sauce  is  man's 
favorite  restaurant 
relish  on  fish,  steaks 
and  roasts.  Just  a  sprinkle  adds  "din- 
ing out"  zest  to  home-cooked  foods. 
Recipes  with  every  bottle.  A.  1.  Sauce  is 
sold  by  all  grocers  and  delicatessens 
—  ask  for  it  in  restaurants,  too. 

G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.  Hartford,  Conn. 
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How  to  Do 
Dry  Cleaning  at  Home 


By  Lucia  Johansen 


\X7E  all  have  heard  many  times  the 
*  old  sayings  about  cleanliness  be- 
ing next  to  godliness,  and  the  first  essen- 
tial of  charm  being  personal  fastidious- 
ness and  daintiness.  The  truth  of  these 
words  is  obvious.  Yet,  how  many  of  us 
are  guilty  of  wearing  a  soiled  frock  be- 
cause we  have  "forgotten  to  send  it  to 
the  cleaners"  or  we  "just  simply  can't 
afford  to  have  another  thing  cleaned 
this  month?" 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  fun  that 
is  to  be  had  and  the  pennies  to  be  saved 
by  doing  at  least  some  of  your  dry  clean- 
ing at  home?  Silk  and  light  weight  wool 
dresses  can  be  done  most  satisfactorily. 

Use  Special  Solvent 

Practically  all  the  oil  companies,  es- 
pecially the  larger  ones,  refine  a  special 
fluid  for  home  cleaning  uses.  It  may 
be  purchased  at  the  usual  service  station 
for  a  few  cents  a  gallon.  It  is  best  to 
bring  your  own  container  since  there  is 
an  additional  charge  if  the  company  pro- 
vides the  container.  Two  gallons  of  the 
cleaning  fluid  is  enough  to  clean  four  to 
six  silk  dresses.  Woolen  dresses  need 
more.  After  you  have  cleaned  a  time  or 
two,  you  will  learn  to  judge  the  fluid  re- 
quirements of  your  cleanings. 

Be  sure  to  do  your  cleaning  away 
from  any  open  fire  or  flame.  In  nice 
weather  I  take  my  solvent  and  hie  me  to 
the  back  garden.  In  bad  weather  I  stay 
in  the  laundry,  being  careful  to  close  the 
door  to  the  kitchen  where  the  gas  pilot 
light  burns,  and  flinging  wide  the  porch 
door  to  let  in  the  fresh  air. 

There  are  on  the  market  special 
washers  for  dry  cleaning.  They  are  in- 
expensive and  full  directions  for  use 
come  with  each  washer.  I  have  found 
one  of  these  machines  most  satisfactory, 
since  it  does  away  with  putting  the 
hands  in  the  cleaning  fluid  except  for 
the  wringing.  It  is,  however,  an  aid 
and  not  an  essential,  and  you  can  have 
a  grand  cleaning  party  with  two  big 
dishpans  or  kettles. 

Have  all  your  soiled  dresses  handy. 
Brush  them  thoroughly  and  if  necessary 
spot  them.  In  this  article  there  is  not 
space  to  discuss  spot  removal.  If  the 
garment  is  badly  spotted,  it  is  advisable 
to  send  it  to  a  commercial  cleaner. 
Druggists  sometimes  have  a  supply  of 
pamphlets  giving  directions  for  remov- 
ing spots.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin, No.  1474,  on  "Stain  Removal  from 
Fabrics,  Home  Methods,"  that  may  be 
secured  by  writing  the  Superintendent 


of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
enclosing  five  cents.  This  bulletin  deals 
exclusively  with  spot  removal.  Miss 
Harriet  G.  Eddy,  California  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  has  prepared  a 
most  comprehensive  and  helpful  circular 
on  "Dry  Cleaning  at  Home,"  which  may 
be  procured  by  writing  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

With  your  garments,  kettles,  and 
cleaning  fluid  handy,  you  are  now  ready 
to  clean.  Rub  over  your  hands  a  lump 
of  powdered  alum,  which  you  have  pre- 
viously purchased  at  the  druggists.  Ten 
cents'  worth  is  ample  for  several  clean- 
ings, and  the  alum  gives  your  hands 
wonderful  protection  against  gasoline 
burn. 

Pour  half  a  gallon  of  cleaning  fluid 
into  one  of  the  pans.  Be  sure  that  the 
pan  is  free  from  any  trace  of  water  since 
a  drop  or  two  of  water  mixed  with  the 
solvent  will  streak  some  types  of  mate- 
rial. Select  the  lightest  and  least  soiled 
garment.  Immerse  it  in  the  fluid,  gently 
swishing  it  around.  After  two  or  three 
minutes  of  this,  remove  the  garment  and 
squeeze  as  much  cleaning  fluid  from  it  as 
you  can  without  wringing.  If  the  cleaning 
fluid  appears  quite  dirty,  it  is  best  to  put 
the  garment  through  clean  fluid  in  the 
other  pan.  Remove  it  from  the  rinse. 
Then  continue  cleaning  the  other  gar- 
ments in  the  order  of  the  lightness  of 
their  color  and  the  amount  of  soil.  As 
the  rinse  solvent  becomes  dirty,  add  it 
to  the  first  cleaning  fluid  and  pour  clean 
into  the  rinse  pan.  Half  a  gallon  at  a 
time  is  enough.  Each  amount  should 
stand  several  rinsings. 

What  About  Wringing? 

The  garments  are  now  cleaned.  The 
next  problem  is  to  remove  the  excess 
solvent.  If  you  have  a  whirl  dryer  on 
your  washing  machine,  you  are  in  luck. 
Just  toss  the  cleaned  clothes  into  the 
basket  and  start  it  whirling.  Be  careful 
to  catch  the  solvent  in  a  pan  as  it  comes 
from  the  machine,  since  it  is  dangerous 
to  run  the  solvent  into  the  sewer  where 
it  might  form  a  gas  pocket.  Do  not  run 
the  garment  through  a  roller  wringer, 
since  the  cleaning  fluid  tends  to  dissolve 
the  rubber. 

If  you  have  no  whirl  dryer,  hang  the 
garments  out  in  the  air  where  they  may 
drip  and  dry.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
drip  on  any  growing  thing,  such  as  a 
lawn  or  plants,  because  the  solvent  will 
kill  them. 

The  garments  taken   from  the  whirl 
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Sani-Flush 

cleans  closet  bowls 
without  scouring 


Sani-Flush  cleans  stains,  rust, 
smudges  and  all  other  discol- 
orations  from  the  toilet  bowl. 
The  porcelain  gleams  like  new 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sani-Flush  eliminates  the 
cause  of  toilet  odors.  It  not 
only  cleans  the  bowl,  but  also 
cleans  and  purifies  the  hidden 
trap  which  no  other  method  can 
reach. 

Sani-Flush  cleans  thoroughly 
and  saves  you  work.  Simply 
follow  directions  on  the  can. 

It  is  not  an  ordinary  cleanser. 
Sani-Flush  is  made  especially 
to  clean  toilets.  Also  it  is  effec- 
tive for  cleaning  automobile 
radiators.  Directions  on  the  can. 

Sold  at  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  stores,  25c.  The  Hy- 
gienic Products  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


You  May  Have 

this  Lovely 
Blue  Fabrikoid 

SUNSET 
BINDER 


/ 


reel 


Save  money  by  saving  your  SUNSETS'  Pre- 
serve them  in  perfect  condition,  not  an  issue 
missing,  in  this  steel-reinforced  Binder  of 
lovely  Blue  Fabrikoid — a  handy  Quick- 
Reference  Library  of  valuable  ideas  that  may 
be  worth  real  money  to  you! 

The  SUNSET  Binder  will  be  sent  you, 
postpaid  and  FREE,  for  only  $1.50  in  sub- 
scriptions— three  1-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
each,  one  1-year  at  50c  and  one  2-year  at  $1, 
or  two  2-year  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  Your 
own  subscription  may  be  included,  but  the 
Binder  cannot  be  given  for  your  own  sub- 
scription alone.      Address  Dept.  A, 

•  •  • 
SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

1045    Sansome    Street,    San   Francisco,  Calif. 


dryer  should  also  be  hung  in  the  air  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dried.  They  should 
be  placed  on  hangers  so  that  there  will 
be  no  stretching  or  pinning  to  pull  them 
out  of  shape. 

While  the  clothes  are  drying,  you  can 
pour  the  remaining  cleaning  fluid  back 
into  its  container  and  set  it  aside  to  settle 
away  from  fire.  The  next  time  you  want 
to  clean  you  will  find  the  dirt  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  container  and  you  can 
pour  the  clear  top  solvent  off  and  use  it 
again.  Incidentally,  the  dirty  solvent 
on  the  bottom  is  handy  for  cleaning 
those  grease  and  oil  stains  off  the  garage 
floor. 

Press  Neatly,  Air  Well 

When  the  garments  are  entirely  dry, 
they  are  ready  to  be  pressed.  The  clean- 
ing will  not  take  out  plaits  or  rufflings, 
but  you  will  find  that  often  the  freshness 
of  the  plaits  has  suffered  in  the  wearing. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  press 
them  in  again.  Where  possible,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  press  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
material  or  use  a  pressing  cloth.  (A 
square  of  light  weight  white  canvas  or 
duck  is  good.)  Always  use  a  moderately 
hot  iron. 

When  the  garment  is  pressed,  sew  on 
that  loose  button  and  those  missing 
snaps,  and  tack  the  bow  on  the  collar 
and  do  those  other  little  things  you've 
"been  intending  to  do." 

If  you  have  a  furnace  register,  hang 
the  pressed  garments  over  it  or  above 
the  radiator,  until  the  last  vestige  of 
solvent  odor  is  gone. 

Then,  as  you  march  to  your  closet 
with  hangers  full  of  sweet,  clean  clothes, 
you'll  say,  "I've  cleaned  five  dresses  and 
saved  five  dollars  and  had  the  fun  of  do- 
ing the  job  myself.  Now,  isn't  this  an 
idea?" 


Sunset  Home  Institute 

I  EXPECT  to  be  in  the  Charm 
House  at  the  Emporium  in  San 
Francisco  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  on  Mon- 
day. September  18.  and  shall  be 
glad  to  visit  informally  with  you 
and  your  friends  about  kitchen  plan- 
ning, recipes  and  menus,  housekeep- 
ing practices,  yes,  even  washing  and 
ironing!  In  my  home  economics 
editorial  work  naturally  I  come 
across  new  information  about  house- 
hold equipment,  how  to  use  it  and 
how  to  take  care  of  it.  and  shall  be 
glad  to  discuss  with  you  any  ques- 
tions along  these  lines  that  may  be 
bothering  you.  When  you  come  to 
The  Emporium  on  that  day,  ask  for 
me.  I  shall  be  happy  indeed  to 
meet  and  talk  with  you. — Genevieve 
A.  Callahan. 


Mother 

Chicken  Drum  Sticks 
and  things  like  that 

Here's  the  insoluble  wrapper  that  keeps  the 
school  lunch  fresh  and  delicious.  Most 
wrapping  papers  go  to  pieces  when  wet. 
Not  so  with  Patapar.  This  unique  paper 
never  goes  to  pieces.  Patapar  hugs  the 
food  tenderly  and  keeps  it  extra  fresh.  No 
danger  of  this  wrapper  tearing  or  leaking. 

Especially  good  for  sandwiches,  because 
you  can  moisten  the  Patapar  first.  This 
prevents  the  bread  from  drying  out.  Won- 
derful, too,  for  salads,  olives,  grapes,  and 
that  special  favorite,  a  chicken  drum-stick. 

Buy  a  package  today  at  your  favorite 
housefurnishing,  hardware  or  department 
store.  Or  mail  10c  direct  for  a  generous 
trial.  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company, 
Dept.  S-9,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

12  BIG 

SHEETS 


PRICED  FOR 
U.S.  A.  ONLY 


You  will  find  when  iron  cooking 
utensils  are  seldom  used,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  rub  them  with  oil  before 
putting  them  away,  to  prevent  rust. 

THE  school  bell  rings  with 
its  problem  of  clean  faces  and 
sandwiches.  Mothers  must  find  food  for  .healthful 
lunches  that  children  really  like.  Here  is  the 
answer.  ALBERS  OLIVE  MINCE-a  delightfully 
seasoned  ripe  olive  sandwich  spread  that  is  both 
nourishing  and  delicious. 

Write  for  the  free  recipe  booklet  with  its  many 
salad,  sandwich  and  supper  suggestions. 


ALBERS 
OLIVE  MINCE 

at  your  grocer 

ALBERS  PACKING  CO.,  Riversidc.Calif. 
Please  send  me  your  new  free  recipe  booklet.        S2 
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We  still  need 

PROTECTION 


True,  the  colorful  and  rip-roaring 
bandits  of  the  West,  are  but  a  ro- 
mantic memory — a  closed  chapter 
in  the  march  of  progress. 

Today,  however,  the  need  for 
property  protection  is  even  more 
vital  than  in  the  days  of  Billy  the 
Kid.  The  enforcement  of  privacy 
against  unscrupulous  intruders, 
the  enforced  separation  of  little 
children  from  fast  moving  traffic 
and  the  protection  of  lawns  and 
shrubs  demand,  as  never  before, 
the  dependable  security  of  Cyclone 
Fence. 

Cyclone  protection  is  available  everywhere 
— with  installation  by  Cyclone  trained  men, 
if  you  desire.  The  facts  are  worth  having 
and  cost  you  nothing.  Write  for  proof  of 
superiority  and  detailed  information. 

(yclone  pence 

Standard  Fence  Company 

Oakland  -  Los  Angeles  -  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 

Pacif  c  Coast  Division  of: 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Genera/  Offices:  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Cyclone — not  a  "type"  of  fence, 
but  fence  made  exclusively  by 
Cyclone  Fence  Company  and 
identified  by  this  trade-marK. 


Watch  this  department  for  an  announcement 
of  "The  Charm  Book"  by  Barbara  Lenox, 
Sunset  Beauty  Editor. 

TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 

Is  No  Longer  the  Sole 
Privilege  of  YOUTH! 

For  this,  thousands  of  women  of  ma- 
ture years  are  now  thanking  PRO- 
GRAM DERMETICS,  the  amazing 
new  treatment  which  replaces  cosmetics  and  actually 
revitalizes  your  skin  by  observance  of  natural  laws. 
Just  a  few  simple  applications  of  PROGRAM 
DERMETICS  at  your  own  dressing  table  will  cor- 
rect long-standing  Blackheads,  Wrinkles,  Coarse 
Pores,  Eruptions,  Sallowness,  etc.  and  regain  for 
you  that  PRICELESS  ASSET,  a  radiantly  clear, 
smooth  and  healthy  skin.  Write  NOW  for  FREE 
BOOKLET,  to 

NATURA,  Inc. 

Terminal  Sales  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Studio  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Suite  210  1182  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

812  West  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Western  Health  and  Beauty 


By  Barbara  Lenox 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
every  day  you  are  in  a  beauty  con- 
test? That  people  are  constantly  form- 
ing opinions,  comparing,  approving,  or 
disapproving?  At  this  very  moment 
several  persons  may  be  thinking  about 
you,  seeing  you  through  their  mind's 
eye — your  husband,  your  high-school 
son  or  daughter,  your  friends  and  club 
associates.  Will  they  approve  or  not? 
Naturally  you  hope  they  approve,  be- 
cause without  the  approval  and  coopera- 
tion of  others,  we  really  cannot  have 
success,  achievement,  happiness. 

Very  few  of  us  are  born  beautiful,  but 
we  can  all  learn  to  create  the  illusion  of 
beauty  in  our  own  way.  We  can  all  be 
well  groomed  and  express  charm.  It  is 
a  good  idea  sometimes  to  idealize  our- 
selves, since  we  are  all  idealists  at  heart, 
inspired  by  the  deeds  of  others.  Why 
not  turn  this  power  selfward?  Try  to 
imagine  how  you  would  look  if  your 
defects  were  all  removed.  For  one  thing 
you  would  not  be  fat,  nor  dull  eyed,  nor 
dull  skinned.  You  would  be  lean,  keen, 
alert.  Your  eyes  would  twinkle,  your 
color  be  fresh.  Look  in  the  mirror  and 
confess  you  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Well,  you  can  be  quite  another  sort  of 
person.  You  can  recreate  yourself  in 
terms  of  youth,  vitality,  charm.  You 
can  perform  miracles  with  yourself  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to. 

The  best  way  to  recreate  yourself  is 
to  make  a  beauty  plan  and  follow  it 
faithfully  without  any  holidays.  Make 
your  plan  to  suit  your  own  time  and 
physical  requirements,  keeping  in  mind 
that  our  western  climate  in  many  parts 
is  very  drying  to  the  skin,  and  that  the 
water  is  hard,  and  include  in  your  rou- 
tine beauty  rites  which  will  counteract 
these  facts.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper,  check 
over  your  good  points  and  bad  ones,  and 
make  a  plan  that  will  correct  as  much 
as  possible  your  handicaps  to  beauty. 


Plan  your  beauty  routine  with  a  morn- 
ing and  evening  treatment.  In  the 
morning  before  you  get  out  of  bed,  stop 
to  breathe  slowly  and  deeply  a  few 
times.  Then  take  a  few  exercises  accord- 
ing to  your  needs.  If  your  hips  are 
lumpy,  or  your  arms  are  too  plump, 
concentrate  on  removing  those  handi- 
caps of  beauty.  Follow  your  exercise 
with  a  shower  and  rub  down  with  salt. 
Don't  forget  to  use  a  deodorant.  For 
the  face,  a  good  cleansing  with  cream  or 
soap  and  water  or  both,  a  toning  lotion 
and  a  protective  cream,  then  you  are 
ready  for  your  make-up.  If  you  use 
soap  and  water,  remember  to  soften  the 
water  with  a  pinch  of  soda.  Give  the 
hair  a  light  fingertip  massage,  a  quick 
brushing,  and  it  is  ready  for  dressing. 

At  night,  no  matter  how  tired  you 
are  or  how  late  it  is,  always  remove 
make-up  and  cleanse  the  skin  thor- 
oughly. If  you've  been  shopping  and 
your  feet  ache,  take  a  hot  Epsom  salts 
foot  bath,  remove  all  clothing  and  rub 
briskly  with  a  turkish  towel.  That  will 
refresh  you  sufficiently  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  continue  your  important  night 
treatment.  After  cleansing  use  a  cream 
to  stimulate  the  circulation  on  both  neck 
and  face,  and  if  your  skin  is  dry  use  an 
oil  or  cream  to  soften  and  lubricate  it. 
This  will  counteract  the  drying  effect  of 
the  climate  here  in  the  West.  Apply 
your  corrective  creams  to  wrinkles  and 
other  blemishes,  take  a  few  exercises, 
particularly  of  the  relaxation  type, 
cream  the  hands,  brush  hair  and  massage 
scalp,  slip  on  sleeping  gloves,  and  so  to 
bed.  This  is  just  a  suggested  outline  of 
a  daily  treatment.  You  will  have  to 
make  your  own  to  meet  your  needs,  but 
by  all  means  make  one,  follow  it  every 
day,  and  in  addition  do  one  special 
beauty  rite  each  day. 

The  first  day,  for  instance,  follow  your 
morning  and  evening  treatment,  and  in 
addition,  sometime  during  the  day  give 
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your  hair  a  hot  oil  shampoo,  to  remedy 
dryness.  Give  the  scalp  a  special  mas- 
sage, and  perhaps  try  one  of  the  new 
vegetable  rinses  to  give  the  hair  an  inter- 
esting color  and  sheen.  The  second  day, 
groom  your  eyebrows,  and  remove  all 
superfluous  hair  from  arms  and  legs. 
The  third  day,  give  yourself  a  facial, 
including  the  neck,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  wrinkles  and  double  chin.  The 
following  day  a  manicure — and  now  you 
see  how  it  works.  By  organizing  your 
time,  your  beauty  work  will  not  inter- 
fere with  your  regular  activities,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  your  appearance 
will  amaze  you.  You  will  look  well 
groomed,  and  for  women  who  wish  to 
excel  in  business  or  social  life  that  is  an 
indispensable  asset.  In  addition  you  will 
have  a  new  confidence,  an  assurance 
that  gives  you  poise  and  charm.  Try  it. 
To  be  well  groomed  is  the  first  step; 
then  the  next  step  is  to  learn  to  create 
the  illusion  of  beauty  which  is  a  matter 
of  studying  lines  and  colors;  and  then 
comes  charm,  which  is  the  invisible  side 
of  beauty.  We  want  to  tell  you  about 
all  three  of  these  steps  which  are  yours 
if  you  want  them.  No  matter  how  many 
physical  handicaps  you  have,  or  how 
many  limitations,  you  can  be  well 
groomed  and  charming.  Why  not  begin 
now  to  recreate  yourself  as  you  would 
like  to  be?  Invest  a  little  time  in  your- 
self, make  a  plan,  and  budget  your 
beauty  work.  If  you  need  any  help, 
write  me  and  I'll  do  my  best.  Please 
remember  to  enclose  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 


California  Iris 

CfOLDlERS  with  purple  helmets, 
*»»  Standing  so  tall  and  straight, 
With  sharp,  green  spears  uplifted, 

Storming  the  springtime  gate. 
Regiments  in  the  garden, 

Heads  lifted  proud  and  high, 
Standing  at  strict  attention, 

Saluting  each  passer-by. 
When  the  proud  march  is  over, 

And  regiments  disappear, 
Sentries  are  left  on  duty, 

Through  all  the  long,  sweet  year. 
—  Theresa  M.  McLean. 


Palm  Tree  House 

/N  my  garden  grows  a  palm  tree 
Tall  and  slender;  standing  free 
From  the  other  plants  around  it, 
Source  of  constant  joy  to  me. 
Bends  its  head  before  the  North  wind, 
Happy  song  and  story  weaves 
For  the  birds  that  have  their  dwellings 
Underneath  its  rustling  leaves. 
Sheathed  from  eaves  to  the  foundation 
With  a  softly  weathered  thatch, 
'Tis  one  high  apartment  building 
With  the  front  door  of  the  latch. 

— Florence  L.  Bixby. 


Sunset    Readers    Are 
Building  New  Homes 


Here  s  One  in 
Santa  Ana, 
California 


THE 
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•HE  new  Sunset 
rived  today. 
After  reading  it  I  felt 
I  must  write  you 
about  our  new  home 
which  we  are  enjoy- 
ing more  and  more.  I 
hope  that  the  story  of 
it  will  be  useful  to 
other  Sunset  readers. 
We  are  always  eager 
to  receive  the  maga- 
zine and  have  partic- 
ularly enjoyed  the 
house  plans. 

Our  home  is  a  New  England  cottage 
type  with  five  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  an  upstairs  room  (10x20)  over  the 
hall  and  one  bedroom,  which  serves  as 
our  recreation  room.  Although  the 
house  is  small  we  have  specialized  in 
built-in  conveniences,  closets  and  the 
like  which  certainly  make  housekeep- 
ing a  joy.  The  living  and  dining 
rooms  have  cove  ceilings.  In  the  living 
room  there  is  space  for  books,  also  a 
wood  closet  with  shelves  for  storing 
magazines,  music  and  other  papers 
that  are  so  likely  to  clutter  up  the 
living  room.  In  the  dining  room  is  a 
spacious  china  closet  with  plenty  of 
space  for  linens.  A  closet  adjoining 
the  dining  room  holds  the  wall  bed. 
This  bed  closet  is  roomy  with  a  num- 
ber of  removable  shelves,  the  lowest 
shelf  being  36  inches  from  the  floor, 
making  room  for  my  sewing  machine 
underneath. 


The  bedrooms  have  plenty  of  closet 
space.  The  bathroom  has  a  built-in 
Pullman  lavatory  with  drawers  below 
the  left  end  and  hamper  compartment 
beneath  the  right  end.  The  shower 
is  above  the  tub. 

The  kitchen  has  an  unusual  amount 
of  cupboard  space.  In  addition  to  the 
refrigerator  there  is  a  cooler — one  of 
the  new  revolving  porcelain  shelf  type. 
The  service  porch  has  a  stationary  tub 
and  electric  washing  machine.  Above 
the  tub  is  an  overhead  cupboard  for 
storage.  The  basement  (10x12)  is 
cemented  and  contains  the  gas  furnace 
and  water  tank. 

Since  taking  this  photograph,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  have  grown  up,  thus 
softening  the  walls  and  adding  beauty 
to  the  exterior.  The  house  faces  east 
and  has  a  beautiful  setting  in  a  well- 
kept  orange  grove. — Mrs.  E.  C.  Diehl, 
Santa  Ana. 
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Garden  Notes 

for  the  Bay  Region 


SEPTEMBER  is  a  busy  month  for 
the  gardener  for  it  is  the  month  dur- 
ing which  we  rejuvenate  our  gardens  so 
that  they  may  be  equally  as  lovely 
during  the  fall  and  winter  as  they  are 
during  the  springtime  and  summer.  Why 
not  make  a  fall  garden  plan  this  year, 
appointing  yourself  the  landscape  archi- 
tect on  the  job?  Sketch  your  house  and 
garden  to  scale  on  a  piece  of  graph  paper 
just  as  would  a  professional  landscape 
man,  and  make  any  notations  and  plant- 
ing suggestions  on  it  that  you  believe 
would  be  real  additions  to  your  existing 
garden  plan.  Perhaps  your  rose  bed 
would  stand  out  more  elegantly  if  bor- 
dered with  lobelia;  the  spot  from  which 
you  pulled  out  the  annuals  last  week 
may  be  the  location  for  a  rockery  or 
cutting  bed;  and  the  area  under  your 
fruit  tree  might  be  neater  and  more 
attractive  if  carpeted  with  lawn.  When 
your  plan  of  work  has  been  completed 
and  plant  material  selected,  then  com- 
mence to  dig,  hoe  and  rake,  spray  and 
prune,  and  finally  plant  the  new  things. 

Plan  for  Bulbs 

September  is  the  beginning  of  bulb 
planting  time  in  Sunset  Land  and  many 
a  nook  in  your  garden  may  be  brought 
to  life  by  the  addition  of  a  few  of  them. 
Low  growing  varieties  such  as  muscari, 
crocus,  scillas,  snowdrops,  and  chiono- 
doxas  are  splendid  at  the  edge  of  grass 
walks,  in  front  of  shrubbery,  in  the  fern 


By 

Marie  Olsson 


bed,  and  at  the  base  of  hedges  and  trees. 
Daffodils  or  tulips  are  lovely  when 
blooming  in  the  rose  bed  or  between 
clumps  of  peonies.  In  your  rockery 
tigndias,  sometimes  called  Mexican 
Shell  Flowers,  provide  a  feeling  of  natu- 
ralness which  is  the  aim  in  rock  garden 
planting.  A  charming  woodland  bulbous 
plant  is  the  erythronium  or  dog's  tooth 
violet,  producing  in  earliest  spring  small, 
hly-hke  flowers  of  white,  pink,  cream, 
yellow  and  rose.  They  do  best  in  a 
shaded  corner  with  a  rock  or  two  for 
protection,  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  semi-wild  garden,  or  any  part  of 
the  garden  where  they  can  be  allowed 
to  grow  without  disturbance.  The 
plants  do  best  in  soil  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  garden  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mold. 
Theii  beauty  is  not  confined  altogether 
to  their  flowers;  their  richly  mottled 
leaves  create  a  delightful  setting  for  the 
blossoms. 

It  isn't  too  late  to  plant  gladiolus — 
in  fact,  they  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
November  with  good  results.  The  East 
Bay  Gladiolus  Society  held  a  most  de- 
lightful exhibit  last  month.  (Do  try  to 
attend  as  many  flower  shows  as  possible 
for  they  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see 
varieties  in  bloom,  at  which  time  it  is 


Fred  N.  Sheldon  of  the  Sunset  Dis- 
trict in  San  Francisco  sends  this 
photograph  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
In  build  a  lovely  garden  in  the  sand 


best  to  select  those  you  wish  for  your 
own  garden.)  Some  outstanding  vari- 
eties at  this  Gladiolus  Show  were  Pfit- 
zer's  Triumph,  with  strong  stems  and 
brilliant  flame  colored  flowers;  Magna 
Blanco,  pale  yellow;  Betty  Nuthall,  pale 
orange;  Aquila,  pink  with  a  ruffled  edge; 
Maid  of  Orleans  and  Albatross,  both 
white;  and  Picardy,  a  pale  peach  tone. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  plant  glad  bulbs  on 
a  bed  of  sand  or  peat  moss  for  they  strike 
root  quicker. 

Plant  Annuals  and  Perennials  Now 

Seeds  of  all  perennials  and  of  some 
annuals  may  be  sown  this  month.  It  is 
advisable  to  start  seeds  in  boxes  in  soil 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sand,  garden 
loam,  and  peat  moss.  Everyone  has  his 
or  her  special  method  of  sowing  seed  for 
best  results — one  good  way  is  to  plant 
large  seeds  in  shallow  drills  an  inch 
apart;  fine  seed,  simply  mix  with  a 
quantity  of  sand  and  scatter  broadcast 
over  the  surface.  A  safe  rule  to  follow 
is  that  most  seeds  should  be  planted  at 
a  depth  of  three  times  their  diameter. 
If  you  cover  the  seeds  with  sand  rather 
than  soil,  surface  crusting  is  avoided, 
thus  making  it  easy  for  tiny  seedlings 
to  come  through.  As  the  seeds  sprout, 
water  them  moderately  and  keep  the 
soil  between  them  worked  with  a  small 
hand  cultivator — or  even  with  a  kitchen 
fork — to  allow  free  entry  of  moisture  and 
air.  When  they  are  above  the  ground 
the  aim  should  be  to  keep  them  growing 
vigorously,  for  this  develops  sturdy 
plants  and  avoids  "damping  off,"  a  dis- 
ease which  ruins  many  seedlings.  A 
light  sprinkling  of  powdered  sulphur 
will  often  prevent  such  an  attack.  When 
the  plants  can  be  handled  easily,  move 
them  to  their  permanent  place  in  the 
garden.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  cover  young 
tender  plants  at  night  with  small  berry 
boxes  or  similar  cardboard  containers, 
or  make  a  cone-shaped  cap  out  of  heavy 
paper  for  each  seedling. 

Hypericum  is  a  fine  perennial  for  a 
sunny  bank  in  your  garden.  It  has 
graceful  green  foliage  and  bright  yellow 
flowers  with  spreading  petals  and  nu- 
merous long  stamens  tipped  with  reddish 
anthers.  Be  sure  to  plant  some  Trans- 
vaal daisies  in  a  sunny  corner  of  your 
garden.  Like  the  hypericum,  these  color 
ful  flowers  dobestwhen  neglected.  Water 
them  thoroughly  about  every  other 
week,  cultivate  around  them  occasion- 
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ally,  and  do  not  overfertilize.  Too  rich 
soil  produces  wonderful  foliage  but  few 
flowers. 

There  are  many  perennials  that  will 
thrive  in  seaside  gardens,  where  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  the  atmosphere  salty. 
Among  these  plants  are  included  agro- 
stemma,  with  downy  foliage  of  silvery 
gray  and  vivid  blood-red  flowers;  Mich- 
aelmas daisies;  hibiscus,  excellent  for  a 
background  specimen;  Phlox  subulata; 
and  Verbena  erinoides. 

In  a  shaded  nook  of  your  garden  plant 
some  Japanese  anemones,  or  wind  flow- 
ers. They  bloom  generously  from  Au- 
gust until  frost;  the  flowers  are  white  or 
rose  and  the  leaves  much  lobed  and 
decorative.  A  wonderful  specimen  of 
this  flower  grows  on  the  north  side  of  a 
Mill  Valley  home,  planted  amid  hydran- 
geas and  fuchsias.  Some  other  peren- 
nials for  a  shaded  garden  are  columbines, 
foxgloves,  violets,  campanulas  and  coral 
bells. 

A  perennial  border  in  front  of  shrubs 
has  many  advantages;  it  gives  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  border,  prevents  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  saves  water  since 
the  cultivation  tends  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  Perennials  have  their  place  in 
the  rockery,  too;  try  Campanula  pusilla 
and  elatsio,  both  a  vivid  shade  of  blue, 
and  both  close,  compact,  thrifty  grow- 
ers. Chrysanthemum  maui  is  a  delightful 
new  addition  to  the  rock  garden,  with 
its  tiny  pink  daisy-like  flowers  borne  on 
long  stems.  A  charming  rock  garden  we 
saw  recently  boasted  a  background  of 
double  white  Shasta  daisies,  gaillardia 
and  coreopsis,  with  a  ribbon  of  purple 
Verbena  erinoides  in  front.  Your  sense 
of  color  harmony  will  tell  you  that  it 
was  gorgeous. 

Certain  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the 
fall  with  very  good  results.  If  you  need 
some  color  quickly  in  a  section  of  your 
garden  sow  calendulas,  Shirley  poppies, 
pansies,  nigella,  nemophila  (better  known 
as  Baby  Blue  Eyes,  a  native  wild  flower 
of  California),  candytuft,  clarkia,  and 
godetias.  Fine  for  bedding  purposes  is 
the  annual  Saponaria  calabrica;  it  grows 
six  inches  tall  and  has  lovely  pink  flow- 
ers. This  is  an  uncommon  annual,  and 
one  you  should  try. 

Irrigating  Stocks 

Plant  stocks  now  for  winter  bloom. 
Since  stocks  are  lime-loving  plants,  add 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  to  the  soil  before 
sowing  the  seed.  The  Giant  Imperial 
Strain  produces  strong  tall  branches  and 
its  blossoms  are  exceedingly  fragrant. 
The  seed  bed,  either  a  flat  or  in  the 
open,  may  be  prepared  as  usual,  seeds 
scattered  over  it,  and  raked  into  the  soil. 
When  the  seedlings  may  be  handled 
safely  and  easily,  transplant  into  the 
bottom  of  a  trench  two  inches  deep. 
This  trench  makes  watering  an  easy 
task,  greatly  reduces  the  water  bill,  and 
provides  the  stocks  with  the  necessary 
abundance  of  moisture.  "Irrigate"  the 
plants  every  other  day  until  they  are 
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■  SPECIAL 

Bulb  Collection 

for  Readers  of  SUNSET 

Varieties  Suggested  by 
Sydney  B.  Mitchell's  Article 
in  this  Issue       , 

57  Bulbs— 8  Varieties    «5 


You  can  plant  8  varieties  recommended  by  Mr. 
Mitchell's  article  .  .  .57  bulbs  in  all  .  .  .at  a  cost  of 
only  $3.75!  Every  bulb  in  this  collection  is  first- 
grade,  and  behind  every  sale  stands  our  68-year 
record  for  the  finest  in  plant  materials.  We  suggest 
that  you  order  immediately — when  our  supply  is 
gone  this  offer  ends. 

Postage  Paid  to  the  4th  Zone  on  All  Orders  of  $1.00 
or  More. 

If  you   prefer  to  order  separately,   prices  are  listed 
below: 


COMPLETE 

Postpaid 
to  4th  Zone 


1. 

Scilla  campanulata 

(Clear  blue) 

10  bulbs 35c 


4. 

Tulip  Clusiana 

(Red  and  white) 

5  bulbs 35c 

7. 

Agnes  Harvey 

(White  Triandrus  Hybrid) 

5  bulbs 50c 


2. 

Muscari  Heavenly 

Blue 

(Grape  hyacinth) 

10  bulbs 35c 

5. 

Narcissus 
bulbocodium  conspicuus 

(Yellow  hoop  petticoat) 

5  bulbs 70c 

8. 
February  Gold 

(Yellow  Cyclamineus  Hybrid) 

2  bulbs 75c 


3. 
Crocus  sieberi 

(Rosy  lavender) 
10  bulbs 50c 

6. 

Narcissus 

jonquilla  simplex 
(True  yellow  jonquil) 

10  bulbs.... 75c 


February  Gold 


Many  other  Rock  Garden  bulbs  noted 
in  Mr.  Mitchell's  article  are  listed  in  our 
New  BULB  CATALOG.  (Illustrated  in 
color.) 

— 69  varieties  Narcissi 
— 67  varieties  Tulips 
— 75  other  bulb  varieties 
Sent  FREE  on  request. 


VISIT  US  at  Niles— see 
historic  "Old  Adobe"  and 
300  acres  o(  living  beauty. 
Other  convenient  Yards: 
Sacramento  -  Modesto 
Fresno  -----   Loomis 


Established  1865 


George  C  Roeding  Jr.,  Pres. 


California  Nursery  Co* 


The  West's 

Largest 
Nurseries 


NILES,   CALIFORNIA 


Attached  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $ for  which  please  send  me  the  Mitchell 

Rock  Garden  Bulb  Collection,  or  a  collection  of  the  following: 


Name 

Address 

City State 

Check  here  if  you  want  our  new  Free  BULB  CATALOG,  now  ready. 
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To  make 
your  garden 


MORCRO 

MM 


(nj>ERE's  THE  GREAT 
J^  humus-base  soil 
builder — the  fertilizer 
that's  weed-free  and  dif- 
ferent. It  provides  your 
garden  or  lawn  with  bal- 
anced, available  food 
required  for  sturdy  pro- 
fuse growth. 

The  humus  base  helps 
the  soil  to  retain  mois- 
ture— its  elements  pro- 
mote plant  vigor.  It  is 
odorless  and  easy  to 
apply — prompt  in  its 
results.  Morcrop  is  a 
complete  fertilizer — in- 
suring larger  production 
and  better  quality. 

Your  Lilly  dealer  has  both 
Garden  and  Lawn  Morcrop  and 
will  gladly  explain  the  difference 
between  Morcrop  and  ordinary 
fertilizers. 


through  blooming.  The  water  has  a  ten- 
dency to  wash  the  soil  into  the  trench 
and  build  it  up  around  the  stalks  of  the 
plants,  thus  giving  them  a  good  firm 
hold  in  the  soil.  In  my  own  garden, 
these  simple  cultural  methods  produced 
flower  stalks  three  feet  tall. 

Plan  to  Plant  Some  Shrubs 

Autumn  is  a  good  time  to  plant  shrubs, 
and  a  good  part  of  your  garden  should 
be  planted  in  shrubbery.  They  are  the 
frame  for  your  annuals,  perennials,  and 
bulbous  plants  of  your  garden,  they  re- 
quire very  little  attention  once  estab- 
lished, fill  out  rapidly,  and  provide  lovely 
tones  of  green  for  the  walls  of  an  outdoor 
living  room.  Silhouetted  against  a  white 
stucco  wall  or  fence  of  stone  or  wood 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  a  few  care- 
fully selected  shrubs. 

Abutilon  megapotamicum  is  a  fine 
shrub  for  a  semi-shaded  location,  espe- 
cially if  it  gets  an  hour  or  two  of  morning 
sun.  In  mild  seasons,  its  blossoms  of 
golden  orange  petals,  bronze  calyx,  and 
magenta  stamens,  provide  glorious  color 
the  entire  year.  I  hardly  know  which  is 
more  commendable — the  foliage,  which 
is  richly  mottled  by  tiny  squares  of  yel- 
low and  green,  or  its  lovely  flowers.  It 
does  well  against  a  wall,  and  is  an 
excellent  foundation  shrub  in  front  of 
fuchsias  whose  base  is  often  bare  and 
unsightly. 

Abelias  are  fine  for  foundation  plant- 
ings or  in  a  shrubbery  border.  The  most 
common  one,  A.  grandiflora,  has  glossy 
green  foliage,  and  tubular  light  pink 
flowers  that  bloom  gloriously  during  the 
summer.  A.  schumannii  has  lavender 
flowers,  finer  foliage  than  the  grandiflora 


and  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  The  most 
beautiful  abelia  and  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  too,  is  A.  floribunda,  whose 
pendulous  branches  are  covered  with 
tubular  red  flowers  in  clusters  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  One  of  its  many 
uses  is  a  background  shrub  for  the 
rockery. 

Rock  Roses  (Cistus)  are  fine  small 
shrubs  for  rock  gardens  and  shrub  bor- 
ders. A  new  introduction  is  C.  pur- 
pureum,  which  has  large  red  flowers,  and 
thrives  in  any  fair  soil  provided  it  is  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  berried  cotoneasters  are  well 
known  to  gardeners,  but  too  much  can- 
not be  said  about  their  beauty  in  a  rock 
garden  or  on  the  edge  of  a  lily  pool. 
Three  excellent  varieties  for  this  pur- 
pose are  C.  microphylla,  horizontalis,  and 
adpressa.  This  last  one  clings  to  the 
ground  and  fastens  itself  securely  to  the 
sides  of  rocks  or  the  rim  of  a  pool. 

If  you  live  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
California  where  the  summers  are  warm 
and  dry,  you  must  select  drought  re- 
sistant shrubs.  Most  such  plants  are 
evergreen  and  are  characterized  by  their 
thick,  leathery  leaves.  Some  good  vari- 
eties of  small  trees  and  shrubs  that  will 
survive  a  dry  season  are  the  acacias, 
arctostaphylos  or  bearberry,  with  lus- 
cious red  berries  in  winter  and  tiny  pink 
flowers  in  spring,  and  Ceanothus  cyaneus 
purpureus,  a  tiny-leaved  lilac  with  rich 
blue  flowers.  This  small  tree  or  large 
shrub  grows  abundantly  and  beautifully 
along  the  Monticello  highway  just  out- 
side the  town  of  Napa.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  short  list  of  drought  resistant 
shrubs  and  trees  which  will  be  sent  you 
upon  request,  if  you  live  where  such 
plant  material  must  be  used. 


Don't  Starve  Your  Plants 


LitablliM  ms 


TT  isn't  hard  for  us  when  we  look  out 
-*-  over  a  lawn  that  is  vivid  and  thriving 
— over  flower  beds  ablaze  with  color — to 
think  of  these  growing  things  as  person- 
alities, as  living,  breathing  beings. 

And  so  they  are,  not  only  now  when 
we  see  them  in  their  mature  glory,  but 
even  when  they're  in  the  tiny  seed  form 
or  first  shoot  stage. 

Plants  are  very  much  like  human  be- 
ings. Their  needs  come  close  to  ours. 
And  the  better  we  understand  that,  the 
finer  our  gardens  are  sure  to  be. 

In  the  framework  of  each  plant,  even 
the  smallest,  there  is  a  complex  arrange- 
ment of  living  cells,  much  as  there  is  in 
the  human  body.  These  little  cells,  to 
grow  and  expand  and  multiply,  must 
have  "food."  And  it  is  the  job  of  leaves 
and  roots  to  prepare  and  serve  this  food. 

With  all  our  modern  dietetic  research 
going  on,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
carbohydrates,  fats,  proteids,  alkaloids, 
and  so  on.    Plants  need  them  all,  too. 

To  supply  a  need  for  carbohydrate, 


we  humans  eat  our  cereal  for  breakfast, 
or  munch  a  chocolate  bar  on  the  golf 
links.  The  plant,  through  the  coloring 
matter  on  its  leaves  (chlorophyll),  com- 
bines the  carbon  dioxide  gas  of  the  air 
with  water  taken  in  by  its  roots,  to  form 
simple  carbohydrates. 

These  simple  carbohydrates  then  be- 
come the  raw  materials  from  which  more 
complex  compounds  and  building  mate- 
rials are  formed,  through  combination 
with  plant  food  elements  from  the  soil. 

These  plant  food  elements  of  the  soil, 
dissolved  by  the  moisture  in  the  ground, 
enter  the  roots  and  travel  up  the  stalk  in 
solution.  They  meet  the  simple  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  leaves,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  sun's  rays,  "digestion"  and 
re-combination  takes  place. 

And  so  the  growth  producing  proc- 
esses continue  as  they  do  in  the  human 
system — constantly,  automatically — un- 
less something  disturbs  the  cycle. 

One  thing  that  can  seriously  upset  a 
plant's  routine  is  a  shortage  of  food  in 
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Free  For  Asthma 
and  Hay  Fever 

f  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so  terrible  you 
:hoke  and  gasp  for  breath,  if  Hay  Fever  keeps  you 
;neezing  and  snuffing  while  your  eyes  water  and  nose 
Jischarges  continuously,  don't  fail  to  send  at  once  to 
;he  Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  remark- 

I  ible  method.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether 
you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy  under  the  Sun,  send 
for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suffered  for  a  life-time 
ind  tried  everything  you  could  learn  of  without  relief; 
;ven  if  you  are  utterly  discouraged,  do  not  abandon 
hope  but  send  today  for  this  free  trial.    It  will  cost  you 

j  nothing.    Address 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  408-S  Frontier  Bldg., 

462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Stop  sufferinq  from  Bunions 

'  i  „,-+„„+     J'"-  Keeps 

Shoes 
Shapely 


Instant 

Foot 

Relief 


TH  E    ORIGINAL, 


dischei^Protector 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 
Thousands  owe  relief  from  Painful  Bunions  and 
swollen  joints  to  the  Fischer  Bunion  Reducer.  Sold 
for  over  25  years  by  Shoe  Dealers,  Druggists  and 
Dept.  Stores.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct  for  a 
Free  Trial  Offer.  Sole  owners,  manufacturers  and 
Patentees. 
Fischer  Mfg.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  683,  Dept.  120,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Skin  Health  Derived  from  Daily 
Use  of  the 

CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 

Price  25c.  each.    Sample  free. 
Address:  'Xuiicura,"Dept.3K,MaldentMaeB. 


Six  for  Ten  Cents 

The  easiest  way  to  hangupsmallpic- 
tures  or  wall  decorations  is  by  using 

Moore 

Aluminum  Push -Pins 

C»n  b«  hammered  Into  walls. 

Sold  everywhere 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia 

Special  $1  Bulb  Collections 

Your  selection  50  large  size  Darwin  or  Cottage  Tulips 
all  named  for  $1.00  or  100  blooming  size  Bulbous  Iris  or 
10  King  Alfred  Daffodils;  any  collection  prepaid  for 
$1.00;  all  3  collections  for  only  $2.50;  cash  with  order. 
Grants  Pass  Bulb  Exchange,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 


GROW  PANSIES 

for  profit  and  pleasure 

Plant  the  seed  NOW  and  use 

Oregon  Giant  Pansy  Seed 

If  you  want  BETTER  and  BEST  blooms 

600  Seeds  mixed $1.00 

To  be  Bure  of  true  stock,  send  direct 
to    the    originator    of   this    strain, 

MRS.  MERTON  G.  ELLIS, 

Canby,  Oregon 

FREE   FOR  THE  ASKING:   Cultural    Directions  and 

Suggestions  for  Marketing  Pansy  Plants. 
Refer  to  page  38  in  April  Sunset  for  Everett  Earl  Stanard's 
article  about  pansy   growing,  illustrated   by   photo   of 
The  Oregon  Giants.  Note  this  gardening  expert's  opinion 
of  The  Oregon  Giants. 


COLCHICUM    "The  Wonder   Bulb" 

Lovely,  Crocus-like  flowers  of  rosy-laven- 
der shade.  Blooms  without  soil  or  water, 
in  early  Autumn.  Simply  place  in  sunny 
window,  where  these  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers  will  unfold  in  quick  succession 
$2.25  per  dozen,  5  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of 
Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs,  "Amarylllds" 
and  Rare  Iris,  Free  on  Request 
GORDON  AINSLEY      Campbell,  Calif. 


the  soil.  It  happens  frequently,  too. 
Sometimes  it's  because  the  cupboard 
wasn't  very  well  stocked  to  start  with. 
Or  simply  that  growing  plants,  eating 
hungrily  year  after  year,  have  finally 
exhausted  the  original  supply. 

And  then  it's  our  move.  Not  being 
blessed  with  powers  of  locomotion,  these 
hungry  plants  can't  step  out  and  rum- 
mage around  for  a  square  meal  else- 
where. So  we  have  to  feed  them  or  they 
starve — and  show  it.  And  scraggly  rose 
bushes,  dull,  colorless  lawns,  and  puny 
flowers  are  not  an  attractive  sight. 

Fortunately,  no  home  gardener  today 
has  to  risk  having  his  garden  run  short 
of  "groceries"  this  way.  He  can  feed 
it  regularly  with  inexpensive,  scientific 
plant  food  purchased  at  his  dealer's,  and 
know  that  each  plant  will  get  the  full, 
balanced  menu  it  needs  to  thrive  and 
do  its  best. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  our  gardening  we 
deal  with  some  very  close-to-human 
personalities,  showing  almost  human 
characteristics  in  their  vital  processes, 
needs  and  responses. 

And  while  we  can't  claim  income  tax 
exemptions  for  them,  gardens  are  de- 
pendents of  ours  just  as  surely  as  our 
children  are.  They  look  to  us  to  keep 
them  clean  and  healthy  and  well  fed — 
to  give  them  water  when  they're  thirsty, 
to  pull  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  so  their 
roots  can  breathe,  to  spray  them  and 
keep  them  free  from  destructive  insects. 

And  if  we  don't  do  it?  After  all,  aren't 
we  the  losers  ? 

Try  to  understand  better  your  grow- 
ing things,  to  appreciate  their  human 
side.  Your  garden  can't  help  but  be 
finer  for  it. — W.  F.  Price. 


T?E  sure  to  attend  the  ninth  annual 

■*-'  California  Flower  Festival,  Sep- 
tember 14,  15,  16  and  17  at  San  Leandro. 
This  always-famous  flower  show  prom- 
ises to  be  bigger  and  better  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Among  its  many  and  un- 
usual features  are  Japanese  gardens, 
wild  flowers  from  Australia,  the  new 
"Mrs.  Roosevelt"  rose,  and  an  excep- 
tionally fine  exhibit  of  rare  birds. 


The  Marin  Garden  Club  is  holding 
its  Second  Annual  Flower  Show  at  the 
Lagunitas  Country  Club,  Ross,  on 
Thursday,  September  28,  from  2  to  10 
p.  m.  Admission  50  cents;  children  un- 
der twelve  25  cents.  The  Club  is  also 
arranging  a  Garden  Tour  on  that 
afternoon. 


BULBS 


for  Fall  Planting 

Narcissi  (Daffodils),  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Lilies, 
Irises  and  the  charming  small  bulbs  for  Rock 
Gardens.  Autumn  Flowering  Crocuses  50^  per  doz. 
Highest  Quality  Oregon  Grown  Bulbs.  Lowered 
Prices.  Our  catalog  is  free. 
Dept.  D.      1759  Franklin  Blvd 


Eugene,  Oregon 


li«(«):i^,^:)y.^i!'i^vri 


Feed  the  Hungry 


— and  watch  ravenous  Lawn, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  and  Bulbs 
repay  you  gayly,  gladly, 
gloriously  in 


Luxuriant  lawns 

and 


There's  a  new  appreciation  of 
Home  nowadays  in  America.  It's 
lived  in  more!  The  family  inter- 
ests center  there  anew.  Let  its 
surroundings  be  inviting  and 
stimulating  that  all  who  approach 
may  be  gladdened  and  refreshed 
in  spirit  by  its  very  loveliness. 

AMMONIATED 

CALA-BONE 

BONE  MEAL 

quickens  bacterial  action  in  the 
soil;  it's  easy — and  inexpensive — 
to  fertilize  with  this  pure,  odorless 
plant  food.  It  supplies  nourish- 
ment that  lasts.  It  is  safe;  no  dam- 
age can  result  from  liberal  appli- 
cation. 

There  is  this  point  about  it  too: 
it  can  be  applied  advantageously 
at  any  time. 

Application  directions  prepared 
by  Sunset  Magazine's  Garden 
Editor  are  included  in  our  illus- 
trated folder.  It  will  unfold  new 
gardening  vistas  for  you;  send  for 
it  now. 


□  Send  me  free  sample  and  illustrated  leaflet: 
"For  Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous 
Gardens.'" 


j    □  Herewith  ^"e°"}  for  $3  for  100-lb.  bag. 

I 

I  

I  (Name) 

I 

I  

I  (Street  or  Box  No.) 

I 

(Post  Office) 
I 

I    

I    (Name  of  my  Seed  or  Garden  Store  or  Nursery) 

Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  to: 

Garden  Dept. 

1  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

I    Financial  Center  Bldg.        San  Francisco,  Calif. 


s 


W/F  have  just  finished  reading  the  first  book 
**  to  be  printed  in  English  in  Sunset  Land. 
It  is  "California  As  It  Is  and  As  It  May  Be,  or 
a  Guide  to  the  Gold  Regions,"  written  by  F.  P. 
Wierzbicki  in  the  year  1849  and  published  in 
San  Francisco  that  same  year — (reprinted  re- 
cently by  the  Grabhom  Press,  price,  $2.50). 
Wierzbicki  was  a  Polish  doctor  whose  hobby 
was  minerals.  He  came  to  California  in  1847 
and  when  gold  was  discovered  he  quite  naturally 
went  with  the  others  to  the  mines.  Here  he  saw 
men  lose  their  fortunes  because  they  did  not 
understand  mining;  he  saw  them  lose  their  lives 
because  they  did  not  understand  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves  under  such  rigorous  cond 
tions.  So  Dr.  Wierzbicki  decided  to  abandon 
the  gold  fields,  return  to  San  Francisco  and 
write  a  book  that  would  be  a  real  guide  to  the 
gold  seekers.  He  had  but  one  thought  in  mind 
and  that  was  to  write  the  truth,  and  because  his 
little  book  was  so  straightforward  and  honest 
everyone  wanted  it,  at  five  dollars  a  copy.  The 
first  edition  was  soon  exhausted  and  a  second 
printing  was  necessary — all  in  that  dramatic 
year  of  1849. 

*  * 
Dr.  Wierzbicki  devoted  most  of  his  slender 

little  volume  to  telling  where  to  look  for  gold 
and  how  to  go  about  the  mining  of  it;  he  de- 
scribed what  the  miner  should  eat  and  how 
generally  to  protect  his  health.  Then  in  addi- 
tion to  these  subjects  he  took  several  pages  to 
discuss  the  future  of  the  West.  He  prophesied 
(back  in  1849)  that  eventually  the  West's  great 
wealth  would  come  from  agriculture,  rather  than 
from  minerals.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  in  all 
agriculture,  the  farmer  must  get  rid  of  his  stereo- 
typed notions  and  adapt  himself  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  new  and  different  country.  He  urged 
newcomers  to  do  things  the  "western  way." 

*  * 

All  of  the  time  that  we  were  reading  Wierz- 
bicki's  famous  old  book,  we  kept  thinking  how, 
without  knowing  anything  about  him  or  about 
his  book,  we  had  followed  in  his  footsteps  here 
at  Sunset  Magazine.  We  believe  with  him  that 
nothing  in  writing  is  so  important  as  truth.  We 
believe  that  men  and  women  still  want  an  au- 
thentic guide  to  follow  in  their  adventuring — 
whether  that  adventure  be  seeking  after  gold  or 
building  a  home.  We  believe  with  Wierzbicki 
that  the  West  is,  and  always  will  be,  different 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
must  learn  to  garden,  vacation,  and  build  our 


homes  the  "western  way"  if  we  are  to  get  the 
most  out  of  living  in  Sunset  Land. 


On  a  recent  Pacific  Coasting  trip  we  saw 
something  that  we  had  not  seen  in  many 
months — a  cheerful  little  sign  in  front  of  a  fruit 
ranch  announcing  to  all  the  world,  "Help 
Wanted."  That  placard  gave  us  the  idea  of 
advertising  our  need  for  help  here  in  Adios. 
We  hope  that  these  two  advertisements  will 
heap  our  manuscript  baskets  with  replies. 

Wanted. — Several  thousand  Sunset  readers  to 
send  us  practical  garden  tips  for  use  in  the  maga- 
zine. Keep  them  short,  helpful  and  timely.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  learned  about  growing  certain 
flowers  in  your  particular  section  of  Sunset  Land. 
Every  garden  item  used  in  Sunset  is  paid  for  at 
regular  manuscript  rates. 

Wanted. — Good  clear  photographs  of  western 
garden  features  and  flowers;  also  interesting  archi- 
tectural details  such  as  outdoor  stairways,  patios, 
and  gates;  also  unique  gadgets  such  as  the  "Days 
of'4Q  Mail  Box"  pictured  on  page  20  of  this  issue. 

In  these  two  announcements  we  offer  work, 
happy,  creative  work,  to  hundreds  of  Sunset 
readers.  We  wonder  how  many  of  you  will  apply. 

The  going-to-school  cover  on  this  month's 
Sunset  sets  us  wondering  about  a  number  of 
things  regarding  education.  We  wonder  why 
teachers  insist  that  the  children  do  so  much 
home  work  when  most  educators  agree  that  the 
over-studious  child  becomes  the  morose  adult. 
We  wonder  why  our  young  men  in  agricultural 
colleges  should  be  taught  how  to  make  two 
grains  of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
when  the  economists  say  that  the  farmers  grow 
too  many  grains  of  wheat  as  it  is.  We  wonder 
why  children  must  go  to  school  when  they  want 
to  play,  while  older  men  and  women  forget  both 
how  to  study  and  how  to  play 

But  you  are  not  concerned  with  our  musings 
about  education,  and  neither  are  we  to  any 
great  extent.  We  are  concerned,  though,  that 
you  like  this  September  Sunset.  When  you 
finish  reading  it  we  hope  that  every  one  of  you 
will  go  to  the  telephone  and  call  up  several 
friends,  reminding  them  not  to  miss  getting  a 
copy.  We  do  so  want  Sunset  to  be  known 
everywhere  as  the  guide  to  present  day  living 
in  the  West,  just  as  Dr.  Wierzbicki's  little  book 
was  known  as  the  authentic  guide  to  the  gold 
regions  back  in  the  long  ago.  Won't  you  help 
us    to    make    this  dream   come  true? — L.   R. 
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FOR  THE  OmiOmWti/OY  GASOLINES 


THE  modern  high  compression 
car  is  as  exacting  in  its  fuel  re- 
quirements as  its  owner  is  in  his 
demands  for  perfection  in  motor 
performance.  Both  can  quickly 
recognize  a  superior  gasoline. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  the 
Pacific  Coast's  fine  cars  are  fueled 


exclusively  with  76  +  Ethyl. 
By  the  skillful  blending  of 
Ethyl  and  the  famous  76  gasoline 
— (which,  itself,  is  highest  in  nat- 
ural anti-knock  fractions) — the 
Union  Oil  Company  has  produced 

7tf+ETHYL 


a  gasoline  of  tremendous  power, 
smoothness,  and  flexibility — with 
absolute  freedom  from  knocking. 
Enjoy  the  best  performance  the 
manufacturer  has  built  into  your 
high  compression  motor.  Change 
to  76  +  Ethyl.  Do  it  today. 
UNION  OIL  COMPANY 


IHOIUURAl'H  BY  FRANCIS  M.  HODGL  ,  S  \LI  M,  ORIGON 


AX7ITH  serious  minded  educators  and 
*  authors  on  al!  sides  urging  us  to 
bend  every  effort  to  "improve  ourselves," 
to  budget  our  time  as  rigidly  as  our  in- 
comes that  no  precious  moment  may  be 
wasted,  let's  not  forget  that  it  is  wise 
sometimes  just  to  be  foolish. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  of  course. 
None  of  us  who  have  reached  years  of  more  or  less  discretion 
and  have  lived  through  a  depression  need  be  told  that.  It 
is  grim  and  difficult  enough,  in  spots,  without  making  it 
grimmer  and  harder  by  holding  stern  and  unrelaxing  to  the 
plowshares  of  duty.  Let's  stop  and  smile,  or  chuckle,  or 
laugh  right  out  loud  once  in  a  while,  when  occasion  arises. 

Most  of  the  bits  of  foolishness  that  give  us  the  greatest 
relaxation  are  entirely  unplanned  and  unscheduled.  Fathers 
and  mothers  of  youngsters  have  their  problems,  of  course, 
but  they  have  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement  and  fun 
right  at  hand  to  balance  the  worries.  Little  remarks  that 
are  not  even  laughable  when  quoted  may  be  deliciously 
funny  when  made.  A  dog  or  a  cat  will  furnish  constant 
comedy  for  any  household,  while  a  dog  and  a  cat  in  the  same 
house  are  more  than  twice  as  much  fun  as  either  one  alone. 
Wire-haired  Paddy,  with  her  shaggy  little  head  cocked  side- 
wise  as  she  searches  for  her  "squeaky,"  forces  a  smile  through 
any  maze  of  worry  frowns.  Stripe,  choosing  the  cold  ashes 
of  the  new  fireplace  as  a  grand  place  to  bury  a  bone,  wins  a 
laugh  from  his  owners,  on  their  way  to  the  hospital.  Fritter, 
the  cat,  always  a  picture  of  outraged  dignity  in  coal  black 
accented  by  startling  white  whiskers,  is  amusing  when  he 
is  doing  nothing  clever  at  all;  but  when  he  calmly  walks 
into  the  midst  of  a  game  of  solitaire  and  lies  down,  he  brings 
chortles  of  exasperated  appreciation  for  his  impudence. 

I  am  in  favor  of  wasting  some  time  each  day  in  foolish 
fun.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  budgeting  smiles  and  laughter. 
They  must  be  spontaneous  or  they  are  meaningless.   Nothing 


Sunset 
Gold 


is  much  more  depressing  than  a  polite, 
forced  laugh,  nothing  more  heartening 
than  a  genuinely  mirthful  one. 

Some  persons  can  go  off  into  gales  of 
laughter  over  foolishness  that  others 
could  not  possibly  conceive  as  being 
funny.  But  even  these  latter  poor  souls 
can  learn  to  be  a  little  bit  silly. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  persons  who  can  laugh  to- 
gether rarely  quarrel  or  disagree  seriously?  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  how  often  some  absurd,  silly  rejoinder  to  a  critical 
remark  will  avert  an  argument.  One  simply  cannot  start  a 
quarrel  while  struggling  with  a  giggle  or  a  grin. 

It  is  worth  while,  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  morose  or 
irritable,  to  practice  being  frivolously  foolish  with  your  fam- 
ily, or  those  with  whom  you  are  thrown  in  closest  contact 
constantly.  Some  persons,  you  know,  are  immensely  clever 
when  stimulated  by  a  social  occasion,  but  are  dull  and  crusty 
with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  A  spirit  of  light- 
headedness and  fun  can  be  developed,  with  practice,  just 
as  any  of  the  more  solid  virtues  can  be  cultivated. 

You  are  living  in  the  West.  Don't  plan  to  spend  all  your 
time  in  self-improvement.  Don't  stay  indoors  all  the  time, 
working  and  struggling  with  ever-present  worries.  Get  out- 
doors often,  in  sun  or  rain.  Laugh  at  the  antics  of  your 
own  or  your  neighbors'  children  and  dogs  and  kittens,  and 
forget  your  caustic  criticisms  of  them.  Enjoy  the  sauciness 
of  the  chipmunks  and  the  craftiness  of  the  trade-rat  in  your 
mountain  camp.  Let  yourself  be  amused  at  simple  things — 
things  without  point  or  consequence.  Remember,  even 
dramatic  tragedies  have  their  comedy  relief.  Don't  try  to 
save  up  all  your  fun  for  sometime  in  the  misty  future,  when 
you  shall  have  straightened  out  all  your  problems.  Laughter, 
the  life-saver,  the  sanity-saver,  is  one  thing  that  you  can 
spend  as  you  go  along,  and  have  more  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning. — G.  A.  C. 
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MEXICO 


"One  circumstance  must  be  observed  by  all  who  travel  in  Mexican 
territory.  There  is  not  one  human  being  or  passing  object  to  be 
seen  that  is  not  in  itself  a  picture,  or  which  would  not  form  a  good 
subject  for  the  pencil." 


THE  FLOWER  GIRLS  OF  XOCHIMILCO 


OO  close  is  Mexico,  so  easy  to  visit, 
that  it  is  strange  so  few  Americans 
have  seen  it.  A  trip  to  Mexico  City 
is  no  more  trouble  now  than  a  trip 
to  Chicago.  Visit  Mexico  this  win- 
ter. The  winter  climate  is  delightful 
and  there  will  be  many  gay  fiestas 
during   the   holidays. 

At  Los  Angeles  you  board  a  mod- 
ern Pullman  car.  This  car  is  your 
home  clear  to  Mexico  City,  but  out- 
side your  window  a  civilization 
centuries-old  passes  in  review.  Maz- 
atlan,  where  the  movies  find  their 
"South  Seas"  atmosphere  .  .  .  the 
wild  barrancas,  region  of  impene- 
trable gorges  and  mountains  .  .  . 
Guadalajara,  where  the  famous  To- 
nola  pottery  is  sold  and  "bubble 
glass"  is  made.  Then  Mexico  City 
(7000  feet  above  the  sea),  home  of 
over  a  million  people,  famous  for 
its  continental  atmosphere  and  its 
climate.  Here  you  will  find  modern 


hotels  and  restaurants.  And  this  will 
be  the  center  of  your  Mexico  adven- 
turing ...  to  Chapultepec,  where 
Montezuma  had  his  human  zoo  . . . 
to  Xochimilco's  floating  gardens  . . . 
to  Oaxaca,  whose  market  place  on 
Saturday  is  a  tourist's  dream ...  to 
other  picturesque  places  with  their 
unpronounceable  names :  Tixtlahuaca, 
Huexolotitlan,  Suchilquitongo. 

LOW  FARES 

Very  low  excursion  roundtrip  fares 
will  be  in  effect  every  day  this  win- 
ter. For  example,  about  $96  round- 
trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico 
City,  $107  from  San  Francisco,  with 
similar  fares  from  most  other  points. 
Southern  Pacific  maintains  thru  Pull- 
man service  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Mexico  City,  via  the  picturesque 
West  Coast  Route,  with  excellent 
dining  car  service. 

For  the  free  booklet,  "Pictorial  Mexico"  and  detailed  information,  write 
F.  S.  McGINNIS,  65  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  H.  P.  MONAHAN,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  or  J.  A.  ORMANDY,  705  Pacific  Bldg.,  Portland. 

Southern  Pacific 
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to  a  LAND  of 

TREASURE 


Sunset 
Travel  Service 


JAPAN 


Join  the  treasure-seekers  who  are 
sailing  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan 
this  year — and  enjoy  the  welcome 
that  Japan  is  forever  making 
ready  for  her  visitors. 

The  trip  is  easy  and  astonishingly 
inexpensive,  with  steamship  fares 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  consider- 
ing service  and  the  distance 
traveled — and  the  yen  exchange 
strongly  in  your  favor.  The  Japan 
Tourist  Bureau  provides  a  series 
of  all-inclusive  tours  to  show  you 
the  Empire's  choicest  regions  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Write 
today  for  a  booklet  detailing  these 
fascinating  itineraries. 


Full  information  will  lie  furnished  by  any 
tourist  agency,  or  by  the  Japan  Tourist 
Bureau  c/o  Japanese  Gov't  Railways,  One 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  1151  So.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif,  or  c/o  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

j  -n  p-r  n 

TOU  Rl  ST   BUR  EAU 


TDERHAPS  it  isn't  fair  to  talk  vaca- 
*■  tion  so  late  in  the  season,  but  by  so 
doing  we  can  accomplish  two  ends.  We 
can  give  the  late  vacationist  an  excellent 
suggestion,  and  we  can  get  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  off  our  chest  before  we  be- 
come a  complete  bore  to  all  our  friends! 
Yes — we've  been  dude  ranching  again. 
This  time  at  a  Dude  Ranch  in  the  Sierra 
foothills  out  of  Fresno,  California,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  we  learned 
to  sit  the  saddle  like  a  true  western  rider; 
to  dive  for  rocks  at  the  river  bottom;  to 
spin  a  rope;  and  to  shoot  a  gun!  All  of 
which  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the 
fun  and  thrills  of  a  dude  ranch  vacation. 
This  particular  ranch  was  once  the  site 
of  tribes  of  Digger  Indians  and  likewise 
of  some  rather  hair-raising  and  dramatic 
bandit  history  of  early  California  days, 
which  accounts  for  the  tall  tales  that  are 
told  around  the  camp  fire. 

Due  to  good  climatic  conditions 
throughout  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  many  of  the  dude  ranches  in 
those  states  are  open  the  year  around. 
Crisp  clear  days  of  fall  and  winter  are 
exceptionally  good  for  horseback  riding 
and  hiking.  Night  time  brings  a  camp 
fire,  or  perhaps  a  gathering  around  the 
large  stone  fireplace  in  the  ranch  house, 
adding  to  the  joy  and  comradeship  of 
the  informal  life  on  the  dude  ranch.  It 
is  the  sort  of  life  that  gets  under  the 
skin,  and  even  as  we  sit  in  our  cozy  little 
green  office  our  mind  wanders  back  to 
the  ranch — we  can  smell  the  very-out-of- 
doors,  feel  little  Gypsy's  soft  nose  rub- 
bing against  our  arm,  and  hear  her 
friendly  whinny  in  the  morning,  or  we 
are  suddenly  back  at  the  river  lying  lazy 
in  the  sun  on  a  raft  midstream,  or  sitting 
under  the  stars  at  camp  fire  while  a 
cowboy  sings  in  a  plaintive  voice  about 
the  "Red  River  Valley,"  and  we  wink 
back  at  the  moon  too  big  to  be  true — 
ho  hum!  That's  what  it  does  to  one. 
Descriptive  folders  on  western  dude 
ranches  are  available  for  a  three-cent 
stamp.  Rates  vary  from  $35  a  week  up, 
including  the  use  of  a  horse. 

We  Motor  to  Death  Valley 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

My  wife  and  I  plan  to  drive  to  Death  Valley  in 
October.  Will  you  please  give  us  particulars  as  to 
which  is  the  best  route  and  what  the  distance  is  from 
here?  How  are  the  roads?  By  the  way,  October  is 
not  too  early  for  this  trip,  is  it? — H.  H.,  Stockton, 
California. 

October  to  May  is  the  regular  season 
in  Death  Valley,  and  a  trip  to  the  desert 
in  October  will  be  delightful.  From 
Stockton,  Highway  No.  99  brings  the 
motorist  to  Fresno  and  Bakersfield  over 
excellent  paved  highway.    From  Bakers- 


field  we  like  to  suggest  the  route  via 
Freeman  Junction  to  Olancha,  this  route 
being  pavement  and  oiled  gravel.  From 
Olancha  the  road  to  Furnace  Creek  is  a 
good  dirt  road  with  some  grades,  de- 
scending into  the  valley  by  way  of  Stove 
Pipe  Wells.  This  route  is  approximately 
550  miles  from  your  city.  For  variation, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  plan  to  return 
by  way  of  Barstow,  across  the  Mojave 
Desert  to  Bakersfield  and  then  home  via 
No.  99.  (Approximately  600  miles.) 
This  route  is  paved  and  oiled  gravel,  and 
graded  desert  road  in  sections.  It  is 
always  best  to  check  up  with  your  near- 
est automobile  club  as  to  latest  road 
reports  covering  your  intended  route. 
We  have  sent  you  booklets  descriptive 
of  Death  Valley,  and  a  helpful  leaflet 
entitled,  "Interesting  Things  to  See  and 
Do  in  Death  Valley." 

What  the  Peso  Buys 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Thank  you  for  the  booklet  on  "Colorful  Mexico'' 
I  have  enjoyed  reading  it  very  much ,  and  am  looking 
forward  to  my  trip  this  fall.  By  the  way, how  long 
does  it  take  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico  City  by  \ 
train?  What  is  therate  of exchange  in  Mexico  now?  I 
What  clothing  will  I  need  in  Mexico  City?  And 
how  much  is  the  tourist  permit?  Thank  you  for 
your  help. — G.  S.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mexico,  being  a  foreign  coun- 
try, is  reached  only  after  days  of  tire- 
some travel.  Quite  the  contrary.  Using 
the  El  Paso  or  central  route,  Mexico 
City  is  only  66  hours  from  Los  Angeles 
by  train;  80  hours  from  San  Francisco; 
101  hours  from  Portland;  and  107  hours 
from  Seattle.  Using  the  Nogales  or 
West  Coast  route  requires  about  a  half 
day  longer.  It  is  interesting  to  use  one 
route  going  and  another  returning.  At 
present  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the 
Mexican  peso  is  three  pesos  to  the 
dollar.  A  double  room  with  bath  at  the 
Ritz  or  Geneve  Hotels  may  be  had  for 
from  5  to  15  pesos,  and  food  may  be 
had  for  from  3  to  4  pesos  a  day.  The 
Geneve  Hotel,  by  the  way,  is  located  a 
little  on  the  outskirts  near  the  American 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  hotels  with  American 
tourists.  The  climate  in  Mexico  City 
is  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  San 
Francisco,  so  regular  fall  clothes  will  be 
suitable  for  your  trip.  The  tourist  per- 
mit necessary  when  visiting  Mexico  may 
be  secured  from  any  Mexican  Consulate. 
The  document  is  good  for  six  months, 
and  the  fee  is  one  dollar.  Incidentally 
you  would  find  it  helpful  and  interesting 
to  read  one  or  two  good  guide  books  in 
preparation  for  your  trip.  "Mexican 
Holiday,"  by  Anita  Brenner  ($2.50),  and 
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"Mexican  Guide,"  by  Frances  Toors 
($1.00),  are  both  excellent.  We  have 
just  received  a  supply  of  folders  on  some 
of  the  leading  hotels  in  Mexico  City,  and 
have  sent  copies  to  you. 

Sierra  Pack  Trips 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Is  October  too  late  to  take  a  pack  trip  in  the  Sierra? 
IVe  had  thought  of  a  trip  into  the  Kern  or  Kings 
River  country,  and  are  particularly  interested  in 
deer  hunting.  Are  there  any  packing  companies 
that  make  trips  as  late  as  October? — R.  R.,  Holly- 
wood, California. 

Deer  are  plentiful  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  the  season  does  not 
close  until  October  15.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  packers  in  the  regions  about  which 
you  ask,  and  any  one  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  take  you  out  this  month.  We 
are  sending  you  descriptive  folders.  The 
trip  to  Mt.  Whitney  and  into  the  Kern 
and  Kings  River  country  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  trips,  according  to  one  of 
the  packers.  The  folders  will  give  you 
detailed  information  with  regard  to 
rates,  etc. 

Wardrobe  for  Hawaii 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Is  this  a  good  time  of  year  to  visit  Hawaii?  I 
should  appreciate  any  booklets  you  can  send  me 
with  regard  to  such  a  trip.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  some  suggestions  as  to  what  sort 
of  clothing  I  would  need? — G.  S.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

There  is  really  no  "best"  time  to  visit 
Hawaii — it  is  a  land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine and  flowers.  October,  by  the  way, 
is  the  month  of  flower  shows  in  Hawaii. 
Do  not  let  clothing  give  you  too  much 
concern.  You  wear  down  there  the  same 
sort  of  clothing  you  would  wear  during 
summer  at  home.  First  class  passengers 
on  board  ship  usually  dress  formally  for 
dinner,  while  cabin  class  passengers  do 
not.  We  have  compiled  a  list  of  clothing 
suggestions  for  a  trip  to  Hawaii  covering 
the  requirements  both  on  board  ship  and 
while  in  the  Islands,  and  we  have  sent 
a  copy  to  you.  Literature  on  all-expense 
tours  to  Hawaii  has  also  been  sent. 

Here  and  There 

Next  year  (1934)  will  be  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  first  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play  commemorated  by  a  spe- 
cial series  of  performances  and  aug- 
mented by  an  interesting  history  play 
depicting  the  great  events  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  It  was  this  war  that  led  to 
the  famous  vow  of  the  people  of  Oberam- 
mergau to  re-enact  the  Passion  of  the 
Christ  every  ten  years.  Remember  1934 
and  the  Passion  Play;  plan  to  include  it 
in  your  European  itinerary  for  next  year. 

•     * 

The  fall  colorings  of  trees  and  shrubs 
add  to  the  delight  of  a  trip  to  our  na- 
tional parks  this  time  of  year.  Sequoia 
National  Park  is  particularly  lovely  in 
the  fall.  Among  the  other  parks  that 
are  open  the  year  around  is  Yosemite 
of  well-known  beauty  and  grandeur;  the 
Grand  Canyon  (south  rim);  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns,  some  of  the  largest  under- 


lie talk  of  the  travel  world! . .  "Mariposa", 
"Monterey"and"Lurline",great,new  Ameri- 
can ships.  (A  new  school  of  thought  in  ma- 
rine luxury  and  comfort.)  Youthful  Hawaii 
— jewel  of  the  Pacific.  The  combination  that 
is  making  travel  take  on  new  life. 

-»  There's  something  about  this  voyage  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  words — like  the  sparkle  of 
champagne  and  the  glow  it  sends  through 
you. 

■»  You'll  discover  it  even  in  such  prosaic 
guise  as  food.  A  cuisine  that  pampers  the 
palate  (and  creates  new  honors  for  chefs) 
presented  by  a  staff  so  skilled,  so  numerous, 
five  hundred  may  be  served  as  easily  as  five. 

■»  A  fine  perfection  of  knowing-how-to- 
please,  you'll  find  all  about  you,  holding  good 
living  in  the  palm  of  its  hand,  multiplying 
pleasures  by  pleasures,  making  days  seem 
like  hours  you  wish  could  be  weeks. 

■»  If  "attitudes"  and  "platitudes"  weary;  if 
you're  interested  in  new  ways  of  living,  play- 
ing and  resting;  if  you  appreciate  pastel 
skies,  tropic  sunshine  and  an  island-garden 
of  flowers  girdled  with  satin-smooth  waves; 


aboard  S.S.  Maripoea 


— then  follow  summer  to  Hawaii,  where  a 
year  is  "twelve  times  May".  At  a  cost  that 
won't  make  you  budget-conscious. 

•r  If  time  matters,remember  Matson-Oceanic 
ships  have  quickened  transit  from  California 
to  Hawaii,  so  that  within  a  three-weeks' trip 
you  may  conjure  from  the  calendar  twelve 
full  days  in  Hawaii. 


SmrfhSa&A 


NEW     ZEALAND    v    AUSTRALIA 

via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji 
Travel  cultivated-to-its-zenith  by  the  distin- 
guished "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey".  A  voy- 
age that  matches  the  gleam  of  South  Seas 
coral  lagoons  . . .  tops  the  fascination  of  the 
mystic  Southern  Cross.  New,  unsurpassed 
speed,  service  and  luxury  to  new  frontiers. 
New  Zealand  barely  15  days  away,  Australia 
a  brief  18  days.  Low  fares  and  All-expense 
tours  make  dollars  work  like  dervishes. 

Doesn't  imagination  argue  plausibly?  Then 
why  not  resolve  to  discuss  a  South  Seas  voy- 
age with  your  travel  agent  or  our  offices. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
VICTORIA  sc      SEATTLE 

Sail  with  "Santa"  speed  and  luxury  .  .  .  along 
the  captivating  Pacific  Coast.  New  "Santa" 
liners  .  .  .  finest,  fastest  ever  known  in  Pacific 
Coastwise  service!  With  fares  so  low,  no  one 
need  miss  these  exclusive  thrills. 

Dine  under  the  stars,  in  a  promenade-deck  din- 
ing saloon,  with  sky-revealing,  movable  dome ! 
Dance  in  a  night  club  with  an  international 
sparkle!  Swim  in  America's  largest  sea-going 
outdoor  tile  plunge!  FIRST  ships  to  have 
all  First  Class  outside  staterooms  with  private 
bath.  Only  39  hours,  San  Francisco  to  Victoria ; 
46  to  Seattle. 

As  low  as  $25  one  way;  $37.50  round  trip  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Northwest — First 
Class  outside  stateroom  with  bath.  Marvelous 
meals,  smart  sports,  gay  diversions— all  in- 
cluded in  fare.  $5  to  $15  takes  your  car. 


New  Sea     SANTA  ELENA 
Marvels     SANTA  LUCIA 


SANTA  PAULA 
SANTA  ROSA 


UlfflMe 


MEXICO    •    GUATEMALA    •    EL  SALVADOR    •    PANAMA 


COLOMBIA 


CUBA  and     PANAMA  CANAL 


Only  GRACE  LINE  includes  leisurely  shore 
excursions  in  6  intriguing  Latin- American  lands, 
on  a  17-day  luxury- voyage  to  New  York! 

Fares  on  Cabin  Liners  $145  and  $150  from 
California  to  New  York! 

Take    your    car    for    $100 

Details  at  any  travel  agency,  railroad  ticket  office  or 

GRACE     LINE 

San  Francisco,  2  Pine  St.  •  Los  Angeles,  525  W .  6th  St. 
Seattle,  1308  4th  Ave.  •  Victoria(B.  C.)  8/7  Gov't  St. 


Sunset  Travel  Service 

(Continued  jrom  page  7) 

ground  caverns  in  the  world  where 
geologists  have  traced  deposits  as  far 
back  as  the  Permian  period  some  200 
million  years  ago;  and  Alt.  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park,  a  few  hours'  run  from  Port- 
land or  Seattle,  and  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  Northwest.  Booklets  are 
available  on  these  various  parks  for  a 
three-cent  stamp. 

*  • 

Another  Mediterranean  Cruise  of  un- 
usual and  diversified  itinerary  will  sail 
from  New  York  February  8,  1934,  for 
Mediterranean  ports,  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  cruise  will  take  58  days  of 
smooth  sailing  in  the  sunny  south,  on  a 
large  comfortable  liner.  The  all-inclu- 
sive tour  price  is  #295  and  up  for  tourist 
class;  and  $595  and  up  for  first  class. 
Write  for  additional  details. 

*  * 

The  new  three-miles-a-minute  planes 
recently  put  into  the  trans-continental 
service  have  now  been  put  into  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  service  also,  offering  a  fast  and 
frequent  schedule  up  and  down  the  West 
Coast.  The  trip  is  made  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  in  2  hours 
and  10  minutes;  between  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  4  hours  and  40  minutes; 
Portland  and  Seattle,  1  hour  and  8  min- 
utes.   Write  for  a  schedule  and  rates. 

*  • 

The  temperature  in  the  Canal  Zone 
region  varies  only  a  few  degrees  the 
year  around.  For  the  finishing  touch  on 
the  summer  coat  of  tan  we  could  recom- 
mend nothing  better  than  a  short  trip 
to  Panama.  There  are  any  number  of 
steamship  services  down  that  way,  de- 
pending upon  the  time  one  has  to  spend. 
The  round  trip  may  be  made  in  as  little 
as  17  days  from  Los  Angeles  and  19  days 
from  San  Francisco;  or  a  leisurely  trip 
may  be  made  in  three  weeks  round  trip. 
Rates  vary  from  $135  round  trip  and  up; 
and  from  $160  round  trip  all-inclusive, 
and  up.  Write  for  additional  information. 


Game  Fishing 

\XTHILE  striped  bass  are  almost 
"  *  exclusively  California  fish  and  not 
found  in  the  other  Western  states,  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  so  many  tourists 
visiting  California  a  few  words  should 
be  said   about  this  fine  game  fish. 

Striped  bass  may  be  taken  in  all  of 
the  sloughs,  rivers  and  bays  of  Central 
California,  and  at  the  ocean  beaches  as 
well.  These  fish  are  limited  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
the  lower  Sacramento  Valley,  upper  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  along  the  beaches 
from  the  southern  part  of  Monterey 
Bay  to  the  Russian  River,  which  is 
about  70  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

The  season  is  open  the  year   around 


w 


UNITED 

AIR  LINES 


WORLD'S  FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR  SERVICE 

New  Boeing  planes  ...  2  Pilots  .  .  . 
Stewardess  service  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  . 
Roomy,  quiet  cabins  .  .  .  Lavatory. 

Following  examples  of  time  and 
fares  from  San  Francisco  -Oakland 
are  typical  of  those  applying  from 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane. 


V/z  Hrs. 
103/4  Hrs. 

13  Hrs. 

14  Hrs. 
17  Hrs. 
21V4  Hrs. 
20     Hrs. 


Salt  Lake . 
Omaha 
Kansas  City 
CHICAGO  . 
Cleveland 
Washington 
NEW  YORK 


$  41.52 
95.76 
106.39 
115.00 
130.00 
152.00 
160.00 


*  *  * 

Fastest  multi-motor  service  be- 
tween Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Sacramento,  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 
Only  non-stop  multi-motor  service 
San   Francisco   to    Los  Angeles. 

For  tickets  and  information  call 
United  Air  Lines  Ticket  Offices 

or   Hotels;    Postal    and    Western    Union    Offices 
and  Leading  Travel   Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles  Flying  Experience 


S.S.LURLINE 


SOUTH  SEAS 


81  DAYS '  18  PORTS  •  24,000  MILES 

From  $1000 
INCLUDING   SHORE   EXCURSIONS 

On  the  aristocrat  of  cruise-ships,  the  luxuri- 
ous new  "Lurline".  Exploring  horizons  that 
lured  Stevenson,  London,  Cook,  Perry.  South 
Seas,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
Java,  Malaya,  Orient.  Lands  languorous, 
jungle-bordered,  incense-spiced  I  PEIPING, 
BALI  includedl  ANGKOR  WAT  and  BORO- 
BOEDOER  optional.  Long  experience  assures 
ship  and  shore  perfection. 

C  All  C  from  San  Francisco  Jan.  25 
OHILO  from  Los  Angeles  fan.  24 
Returning  to  San  Francisco  April  14,  1954 


THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSON  LINE 

San  Francisco  '  Los  Angeles  .    Seattle 
Portland   •    San  Diego 
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for  angling,  and  the  fish  run  from  the 
little  fellows  of  two  or  three  pounds  up 
to  50  pounds  or  more.  The  best  spots 
are  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  and  tributary 
sloughs  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinez, 
Antioch,  Rio  Vista,  Vallejo,  Napa,  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  near  Greenbrae  and 
San  Rafael,  and  at  the  beaches  near  San 
Francisco.  When  a  "run"  is  on  at  the 
beaches  there  are  hundreds  of  surf 
casters  out  every  day.  Striped  bass  up 
to  50  pounds  in  weight  have  been  taken 
from  the  beaches  in  San  Francisco  and 
from  the  piers  as  well,  and  fish  running 
from  15  to  30  pounds  are  quite  common 
when  the  big  fish  are  feeding  close  to 
shore. 

Visitors  to  Central  California  who 
wish  to  try  striped  bass  fishing  can  get 
local  information  as  to  where  bass  are 
biting  at  any  of  the  sporting  goods 
stores  and  bait  shops. — J.  P.  Cuenin. 


ARE,  you  planning  a  trip?  Is  it  a 
week-end  jaunt  or  a  tour  around 
the  world?  Whatever  your  plans,  just 
drop  us  a  line  for  information!  Your 
letter  will  receive  a  personal  reply. 
Be  sure  to  enclose  postage  or  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  our  reply. 
— Travel  Editor. 


Rambles  in  Europe 

With  Jane  C.   Higbie 

War — and  a  Wedding  Veil 

"  \  ND  now  to  Brussels,"  said  my 
-*■■*-  friend  one  summer  morning. 
"There  I  shall  buy  my  wedding  veil. 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  it." 

We  had  marvelled  at  the  rich  treasure 
house  of  Antwerp's  art  galleries,  and  at 
the  quaintness  of  the  city.  We  had 
strolled  through  her  parks,  eating  hot 
fried  potatoes  from  a  paper  sack,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  delicious  pickles, 
both  bought  at  street  stands  just  as  we 
buy  peanuts  at  home. 

Shortly  we  were  in  Brussels — a  small 
city,  but  one  of  Europe's  most  interest- 
ing capitals.  It  is  often  called  the  "Paris 
of  the  Netherlands"  because  of  its  music 
and  social  gayety;  and  it  is  the  lace- 
center  of  the  world.  The  veil  was  pur- 
chased in  one  of  those  fascinating  shops 
displaying  priceless  examples  of  an  an- 
cient art,  as  beautiful  as  any  possible 
product  of  a  painter's  brush,  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  all  women. 

Returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Edith 
Cavel  monument,  this  martyr's  history 
reminded  us  that  Brussels  had  been  the 
center  of  the  war  area  of  the  "black 
days"  of  1917-18,  when  the  names  of 
Liege,  Louvain,  Lille,  were  upon  the 
printed  pages  of  the  world. 

Before  a  sidewalk  cafe  we  were  ac- 
costed by  a  sturdy  lad  who  offered  his 
services  as  guide.    No  guide  for  us,  but 


. . .  See  Manila  in 
style  from  a  native 
taxi— the  "Caratella. 


Go  as  you  please 

ROUND  the  WORLD 


$ 


749 


First  Class 


Visit  21  ports  in  14  different  countries 


No  other  trip  can  equal  a  trip  Round 
the  World.  A.nd  here  is  one  that  adds  un- 
dreamed of  privileges  to  a  First  Class  fare 
so  low  you'll  find  just  staying  at  home 
would  probably  cost  you  morel 

President  Liners  sail  every  week  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  the 
Orient  and  Round  the  World.  Sailing  out 
on  one,  you  may  stopover  as  you  like  in 
any  or  all  of  fourteen  countries,  then  con- 
tinue your  trip  on  the  next  or  another  of 
these  famous  ships.  Take  85  days  or  two 
full  years  to  complete  your  journey,  stop- 
ping over  when  and  where  you  choose. 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang, 
Colombo,  Rombay,  Port  Said,  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles — these  are  some 
of  the  21  fascinating  seaports  you  visit. 

Experienced  world  travelers  choose 
President  Liners  quite  as  much  for  the 
people  they  meet  on  board  as  for  the  fine 
accommodations  and  the  celebrated  food. 
Good  companions  make  a  voyage,  and 


these  you  will  always  find — people  who 
make  the  easy  informality  that  is  a  great 
tradition  of  these  ships. 

Ask  your  nearest  travel  agent  to  show 
you  pictures  of  the  President  Liners' 
roomy  decks  and  charming  public  rooms. 
Look  especially  at  the  large,  airy  state- 
rooms that  are  all  outside — high  midship, 
with  real  beds  and  all  conveniences.  And 
look  over  a  menu  or  two,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom. Throughout  the  world  it  is  a  real 
honor  to  be  invited  aboard  a  President 
Liner  for  luncheon  or  for  dinner! 

Your  travel  agent  or  any  of  our  offices 
will  gladly  tell  you  of  our  other  services : 
Retween  California  and  New  York  via 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Havana,  and  to 
the  Orient  via  Hawaii  and  the  Sunshine 
Route  or  via  the  Short  Route  from  Seattle. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco  .  514  West 
Sixth  Street,  Lns  Angeles  .  Fourth  at  University, 
Seattle  .  Broadway  Pier,  San  Diego  .  634  9.  W. 
Broadway,  Portland  .  1021  Pacific  Ave. ,Tacoma, 
Wash.   .   465  Howe  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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GDLDEN 

FRJ  C  A- 


Karkloof  Falls  in  Natal,  one  of  the  many 
fascinating  waterfalls  of  South  Africa 

THERE'S  gold  in 
South  Africa  — more 
than  half  of  the  world's 
annual  output  flows  from 
the  mile -and-a- half  deep 
mines  of  Johannesburg! 

There  are  floods  of  golden 
sunshine  and  a  climate 
that  recalls  the  golden 
glow  of  youth ! 

There  are  golden  days  of 
sight-seeing  amid  treasures 
of  scenic  beauty ! 

— And  there  are  golden 
memories  of  fascinating 
adventure  for  those  who 
visit  this  land  of  colorful 
contrast — of  mystery  and 
romance ! 


A  Zulu  "Induna" 

{chief)  salutes  at 

the  portal  of 

his  hut. 


The  rare    White 
Rhinoceros. 


For  full  information  address; 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

or 

Thomas  Cook  8C  Son — Wagons-Lits,  Inc., 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
or  any  office  of  the  American  Express  Co_ 
or  Thomas  Cook  8C  Son — Wagons- Lits,Inc. 


learning  that  his  sister  was  a  fine  lace- 
maker,  we  went  to  visit  her  in  a  dark 
stone  house  nearby.  For  twenty  years 
she  had  lived  and  made  a  home  for  the 
young  brother  and  sister  by  the  industry 
of  her  needle,  and  her  sad  eyes  told  a 
story  which  I  later  learned. 

On  the  eve  of  her  marriage  came  the 
invasion  of  Liege  by  the  Germans.  Her 
young  lover  was  killed,  and  her  parents 
perished  in  the  rums  of  their  shattered 
home.  The  young  girl  fled  with  the 
baby  sister  into  even  greater  danger— 
that  of  capture  and  abuse  such  as  we, 
safe  in  our  own  homes,  can  not  imagine. 

Now  the  dark  head,  prematurely  sil- 
vered, bent  above  the  frame  of  her  lace- 
making,  as  she  wove  for  me  a  priceless 
wedding  veil,  which  would  adorn  the 
head  of  a  young  friend  in  America.  Into 
each  dainty  dot  and  graceful  scroll  she 
stitched  the  pattern  of  her  own  young 
dreams,  with  here  and  there  a  fervent 
prayer  that  the  young  bride  who  wore 
it  might  live  out  the  years  of  happiness 
she  had  been  so  cruelly  denied. 

And  today,  when  the  lovely  bride 
swept  down  the  long  church  aisle,  her 
hand  within  the  keeping  of  her  young 
husband's  arm,  I  seemed  to  see  in  the 
radiance  of  her  dark  eyes  the  beauty 
of  a  Belgian  woman's  soul. 

To  those  who  may  cherish  the  beauty 
of  the  lace  in  future  years,  it  will  be  only 
a  precious  heirloom.  But  to  me,  the 
thought  of  it  will  ever  revive  memories 
of  lovely  laces,  in  even  the  poorest  cot- 
tages about  that  war-torn  country. 
Mental  pictures  of  stately  Brussels  are 
mine — of  the  aristocracy  of  the  upper 
town;  of  tradition  built  into  beautiful 
Gothic  arches  and  dark  stone  facades 
of  fine  buildings.  Brussels — city  of  dig- 
nity and  strength,  capital  of  a  small 
kingdom  ruled  by  wise  and  well-loved 
sovereigns — stands  forth,  not  only  as 
the  lace  city,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 


THE 


Demonstrated   This    Month    in 
SUNSET     HOME     INSTITUTE 
Every  Monday  is  Sunset  Day  at  The 
Emporium,  in  San  Francisco.    You  and 
your    friends    are    cordially   invited    to 
attend.  Here  is  the  program  for  October. 
Oct.    2 — Sunset    Consultation    Day    in 
Charm  House 
Lou  Richardson,  Hostess 
Oct.    9 — Sunset  Home  Decorating 
Demonstration 
by  Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 
(See  page  17) 
Oct.  16 — Garden  Day  in  Charm  House 

Marie  Olsson,  Hostess 
Oct.  23 — Sunset  Garden  Demonstrations 

(See  pages  15  and  19) 
Oct.  30— Travel  Day  in  Charm  House 

Helga  Ivcrsen,  Hostess 
All  Meetings  Start  at  2:30.    Get  Your 
Free  Tickets  at 
Charm  House,  The  Emporium 
San  Francisco 


CAMLIN 


WHEN  in  Seattle  . .  for 
a  day  or  for  an  extended 
period  . . .  make  the  MOST  of  your 
visit  by  living  at  THE  CAMLIN! 
Truly  exceptional  location  and 
facilities.  Superb  appointments. 
X)e  luxe  rooms  and  suites 
moderately  priced  consider- 
ing their  charm.  Hotel 
or  apartment  service. 


LOW  RAT6S 

Comfortable  rooms 
hospitable  service 
•  •  ••  excellent  inex- 
pensive cuisine   . . . 

( ROm  fOUR  DOLLARS 
A  DAY 

court  Roorw-THiiee  firry 


mARK  HOPKinS 
TH€  FAIRmonT 

HOT6LS 

OVCRLOOKinG 

SAD   FRAnClfCO 
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MAINTENON 

— International  Sterling 


Aristocrat  of  a  proud  line  of  silverware,  the 
product  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sil- 
verware in  the  world — the  International 
Silver  Co.  Richly  decorated,  it  recaptures 
the  spirit  of  that  brilliant  period  of  the  17th 
Century  when  Francoise  d'Aubigne,  Marquise 
de  Maintenon,  the  secret  bride  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  by  her  elegance,  set  the  style  of 
elaborate  decoration  of  the  French  Court. 
Correct  in  design,  perfectly  balanced  and 
beautifully   finished,   this   rugged   solid   silver 


DURING    OCTOBER    ONLY 


LlncL  ^  ll\ 

f  OR/  " 


vet 

S  U  N  S  i  T  "   H  0  M  i  S 


40 


PIECES 


$50 


8  LUNCHEON  FORKS 
8  LUNCHEON  KNIVES 
8  BUTTER  SPREADERS 
8  SALAD  FORKS 
8  TEASPOONS 

TERMS— $5      A     MONTH 

THIS  is  a  new  adventure  for  us,  friends — attempting  to  sell  things  outside  of  our  own  city  of 
San  Francisco,  where  we  are  known.  But  in  this  superb  International  Sterling  silverware  we 
have  an  offering  so  unusual  and  so  appealing  in  value  as  to  convince  us  that  readers  of  "Sunset"  all 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  prompt  to  respond,  just  as  the  folks  here  at  home  have  done  in 
buying  more  than  eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  in  two  months. 

By  virtue  of  a  very  large  purchase  of  this  silverware  in  April,  when  silver  was  at  the  lowest  point 
in  history,  we  were  able  to  obtain  exclusive  control  of  this  pattern  for  San  Francisco.  This  control, 
in  turn,  eliminated  the  necessity  of  price  restrictions  imposed  by  the  manufacturer  when  several 
jewelers  handle  the  same  merchandise. 

These  two  advantages — a  very  large  quantity  at  a  record  low  price,  plus  the  permission  to  sell  for 
as  little  as  we  like,  enable  us  to  present  a  value  we  believe  to  be  unapproached  in  our  field  of 
competition  and  therefore  justifying  this  far-flung  advertising. 

Ve  hope  you  appreciate  the  remarkable  value.  For  example,  this  solid  silver  in  a  forty-piece  set 
costs  you  just  $5  more  than  the  same  pieces  in  plated  ware  of  the  best  grade.  Further,  the. cost  of 
these  forty  pieces  in  any  comparable  pattern  of  sterling  silver — comparable  from  the  standpoint 
of  weight,  design  and  quality — would  cost  you  $91.  This  is  the  finest  value  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  and  the  last  opportunity  you  are  likely  to  have  to  buy  at  depression  prices.  The  pattern 
is  carried  in  open  stock  and  a  price  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

You  take  no  risk  in  ordering  by  mail.  We  send  the  set  prepaid,  upon  approval,  and  you  may  return 
it  at  our  expense  if  you  so  desire.  Known  for  25  years  as  one  of  San  Francisco's  important  retail 
jewelers  and  with  the  endorsement  of  Sunset  magazine,  you  may  give  us  your  full  confidence. 
No  extra  charge  for  engraving.  Monthly  payments  will  be  arranged,  at  $5  a  month,  when  desired. 
Five  per  cent  discount  is  allowed  for  cash.  Sets  sent  out  of  the  State  of  California  are  not  subject 
to  the  State  sales  tax  of  2  l/z  per  cent. 


We  are  headquarters  for  Sterling  Silver 
and  are  prepared  to  show  you  most  of 
the  standard  patterns,  offering  special 
values  in  other  exclusive  patterns,  by 
Gorham,  Alvin,  Rogers,  Lunt  8c  Bow- 
len.  International  and  Wallace.  Price 
lists  sent  on  request. 


S  A  M/U  E   L  S 


MARKET  STREET  OPPOSITE  POWELL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORDER  BY   MAIL  —  UPON   APPROVAL 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  of  the  sets  as  above 
represented,  subject  to  my  approval.  (You  need  send 
no   money.) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

MATCHING   SOLID  SILVER   JELLY   SERVER 

FOR  REMEMBERING   "SUNSET"  CITY STATE 

With   every    order,    by    mail    or    at    our    store,    you    will  N->me   of   one    "r    two    firms    with    whom    V0"   have   na<J 

accounts: 
receive,  with  our  compliments,  one  or  these  $1.60  small 

if  you   bring   this   coupon.     This   is   to  enable   us  

to  give  due  credit  to  "Sunset"  for  your  order. 
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Trials  of  a  Sunset  Gardener 

By  Sydney  B.  Mitchell 


dMy  Recent 

Plant  Hunting 
Expedition 

into  the  Northwest 


V\7HEN  I  was  in  England  I  met 
*  *  Kingdon  Ward,  one  of  those  in- 
trepid plant  explorers  whose  adventur- 
ings  into  the  wilds  of  northern  India  or 
Western  China  have  added  so  much  to 
English  gardens  and  ultimately  to  our 
own.  Such  expeditions,  financed  by 
plant  lovers  who  share  in  the  seeds  and 
plants  obtained,  are  almost  always  made 
into  wild  and  unknown  regions,  with 
disease  and  danger  from  nature  and 
from  the  natives  always  present.  The 
need  of  Pacific  Coast  gardeners  for  the 
new,  and  therefore  interesting,  should 
soon  develop  here  the  desire  for  such 
expeditions  to  collect  for  us  in  Mexico, 
Chile,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  other 
countries  with  climates  not  unlike  our 
own,  plants  which  should  enrich  our 
gardens. 

But  my  recent  plant  hunting  expedi- 
tion involved  no  boats  to  push  up  rapid 
rivers,  no  bearers  to  carry  our  food  and 
equipment  over  great  mountain  ranges, 
no  alliances  with  native  chiefs  to  insure 
protection  from  danger  or  death.  For  us 
the  family  Ford  took  the  place  of  canoes, 
pack  animals  and  bearers,  food  and 
shelter  was  abundant  and,  what  was 
even  more  important,  good  and  cheap 
all  the  way  to  Vancouver  and  return, 
and  we  needed  no  protection  against  the 
natives  of  Oregon,  Washington  or  even 
British  Columbia.  Even  to  a  Califor- 
nian  they  seemed  singularly  civilized; 
I  felt  so  safe  I  even  took  my  wife  along. 

What  did  we  gain  by  such  a  trip?  We 
learned  of  a  number  of  plants,  not  neces- 
sarily new  to  gardens  but  outside  our 


previous  experience,  some  quite  worthy 
of  trial  in  our  own  garden,  some  unfor- 
tunately, unlikely  to  be  happy  there. 
We  learned  what  is  particularly  desir- 
able for  self-sufficient  Californians,  that 
in  spite  of — one  might  almost  say  be- 
cause of — our  justly  celebrated  Cali- 
fornia sunshine,  the  northern  Pacific 
Coast  gardener  can  beat  us  at  growing 
herbaceous  peonies,  perennial  lupines, 
lilacs,  rhododendrons,  and  rock  plants; 
he  can  do  it  easily,  as  we  used  to  say 
when  I  was  a  boy,  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  his  back.    But  perhaps  more  im- 


Clematis  henryi,  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of 

clematis    family.      Flower     photographs     by 

J.  Horace  McFarland 


portant  and  certainly  more  pleasurable, 
was  meeting  old  and  new  garden  friends, 
exchanging  experiences  and  plants,  and 
noting  again  what  awfully  nice  people 
are  all  real  gardeners. 

The  Lilacs  of  the  Siskiyous 

We  took  the  level  road  through  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  past  gardened  ranch 
houses  set  in  the  midst  of  pear  and  cherry 
orchards.  Not  until  we  were  in  the  Siski- 
yous, however,  did  we  begin  to  get  that 
continuous  excitement  and  interest  in 
everything  along  the  roadside  which 
every  small  boy  gets  looking  out  of  a 
street  car  window  but  which  all  too  soon 
deserts  grownups,  leaving  them  with  the 
mere  desire  to  get  somewhere.  Ceano- 
thus,  the  wild  lilac,  larkspurs,  the  lovely 
native  Silene  hookeri,  in  soft  pink,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  dwarf  pale  yellow 
Oregon  Iris  gormanni  were  strung  along 
our  road.  But  it  was  when  returning 
right  along  the  coast  from  Portland 
through  Newport,  Florence,  Bandon  and 
Gold  Beach  to  Crescent  City  and  from 
there  home  by  the  Redwood  Highway 
that  the  wild  flowers  proved  a  continual 
menace  to  a  driver  whose  eyes  ought  to 
be  on  the  road.  Next  time  we  drive 
north  in  early  summer  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  coast  right  to  Astoria,  ferry 
across  the  Columbia,  and  continue  on 
through  Washington  and  the  Olympic 
peninsula  to  Port  Angeles  at  its  tip,  and 
then  across  the  strait  by  the  boat  to 
Victoria,  that  haven  of  gardeners. 

Through  southern  coastal  Oregon  and 
California  the  native  Azalea  occidental? 
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was  the  feature,  great  patches,  some- 
times fields  of  cream  and  salmon  pink, 
a  shrub  which  all  who  have  a  chance  to 
grow  it  should  try.  It  quite  apparently 
loves  fog  and  cool  summers,  and  peaty 
soil,  and  water  as  well.  Rhododendron 
calif ornicum  is  less  exacting,  though  this 
tall  Rose  Bay  is  itself  attractive.  The 
native  irises  were  second  only  to  the 
azaleas  in  mass  and  color.  After  a  night 
at  Gold  Beach  we  awoke  to  find  opposite 
our  cabin  a  field  of  Iris  tenax  in  which 
many  shades  of  cream,  lavender  and 
purple  could  be  found — but  in  June  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  move  plants.  My 
own  experience  with  our  native  irises 
is  that  they  are  best  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  fall  and  transplanted  a  year 
later  to  where  they  are  to  remain;  the 
old  plants  simply  hate  being  moved. 

In  Southern  Oregon 

Then  there  was  Lupinus  polyphyllus, 
the  hardy  herbaceous  species  which, 
after  an  English  education  and  breeding, 
has  taken  many  gardeners  by  storm.  It 
shows  by  its  flourishing  in  ditches  and 
its  preference  for  the  coast  and  the  north 
where  rainfall  is  more  abundant,  why  it 
is  less  successful  in  our  drier,  hotter 
gardens.  I  have  a  few  plants  in  a  cool, 
damp,  half  shady  place,  but  as  its  season 
here  is  short  and  all  too  soon  the  seed 
pods  predominate,  I  hesitate  to  advise 
Californians  with  small  gardens  to  give 
it  place.  The  native  dicentras  or  bleed- 
ing hearts,  columbines,  erigerons,  blue 
pentstemons,  brodiaeas,  Silene  California 
and,  as  we  got  south,  a  variety  of  Cali- 


fornia annuals,  especially  lupines,  and 
godetias,  gave  color  to  our  way. 

Coming  to  garden  plants,  it  is  not  an 
accident  that  I  start  with  shrubs  in  my 
comments  on  things  seen,  for  to  the 
gardener  of  mature  years  and  experience 
their  relative  permanence  appeals,  and 
he  is  not  so  impatient  of  immediate 
results  as  when  younger.  (My  own  gar- 
dening history  began  with  the  raising  of 
radishes,  which  had  the  merit  then  over 
all  other  growing  things  of  being  edible 
within  six  weeks  of  sowing,  a  considera- 
tion when  you  are  only  eight.)  Colder, 
wetter  climates  are  restricted  in  the 
variety  of  broadleaved  evergreens  but 
compensated  in  that  the  finest  family, 


On  a  garden  tour  of  the  Northwest  one  is  always 

thrilled  by  the  native  lilies.    This  photograph 

shows  how  they  grow — great  fields  of  them — in 

British  Columbia 

the  rhododendrons,  prefers  such  condi- 
tions; but  even  though  in  California 
their  extensive  use  is  likely  to  be  limited 
to  cool,  foggy  sections,  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  rock  gardener  to  note  the  coming 
of  many  new  dwarf  species  suitable  for 
this  particular  phase  of  gardening. 

Among  deciduous  shrubs,  the  lilacs 
are  noticeably  happier  in  the  Northwest 
than  further  south.  Trials  in  growing 
these  in  the  Berkeley  hills  for  several 
seasons  and  the  use  of  others'  experience 
indicate  that  climatically  lilacs  seem  to 
like  cold  winters  and  warm  summers,  to 
enjoy  a  rich  soil  and  an  occasional  mulch 
of  manure  in  winter  and  some  lime  dug 
in  around  each  shrub  in  autumn,  to  be 
washed  in  by  the  first  rains.  I  find  con- 
siderable corroboration  of  my  preference 
for  plants  on  their  own  roots  in  spite  of 
their  tendency  to  sucker  and  the  un- 
doubted ability  of  those  grafted  on 
privet  to  flower  when  younger.  Thin- 
ning out  the  growths  to  keep  only  a 
number  of  good,  strong  blooming 
branches  and  pruning  these  back  after 
flowering  to  a  joint  from  which  the  new 
flowering  wood  will  come  seem  to  be 
points  of  cultural  consideration  any- 
where. 

Brooms  and  the  Beauty  Bush 

With  my  dry  hillside  in  mind  the  sight 
of  the  first  large  plants  of  the  series  of 
hybrid  brooms  ultimately  derived  from 
the  crossing  of  Cytisus  andreanus  and 


Above:  Kolkwitzia  amabilis  {Beauty  Bush)  a 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  growing  six  feet  or 
more,  covered  with  a  shower  of  pink  blossoms 
in  early  spring.  At  left,  Meconopsis  baileyi, 
the  much-talked-of  blue  poppy 
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Portland  is  famous  for  its  terraces  and  rock 
gardens.  To  emphasize  this  fact  we  have 
selected  this  photograph  taken  in  the  garden  of 
Frank  L.  McGuire  of  that  city.  Photograph  by 
Angclus  Commercial  Studio 


C.  multifloTus  (albus)  was  thoroughly 
thrilling.  In  Vancouver  gardens  I  saw 
fine  clumps  of  the  blood  red  and  orange 
C.  fulgens,  of  the  almost  clear  red  Doro- 
thy Walpole,  the  buff  and  rosy  Lord 
Lambourne,  and  smaller  ones  of  certain 
newer  hybrids  in  apricot  and  pink.  Of 
my  own  trials  of  these  brooms  I  may 
have  more  to  say  later,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  garden  effectiveness  or  of 
their  adaptability  to  drought  in  summer 
and  to  soil  inadequate  for  more  exacting 
things. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  another  com- 
parative newcomer  among  shrubs,  the 
deciduous  Kolkwitzia  amabilis,  fre- 
quently called  the  Beauty  Bush,  will  be 
very  happy  in  the  south  unless  it  is 
given  half  shade  by  an  eastern  or  north- 
ern exposure  and  an  occasional  soaking 
in  summer.  Certainly  it  is  worth  that 
and  more  trouble  because,  always  a 
quite  pleasant  looking  shrub,  when  its 
long  branches  are  pendent  with  myriads 
of  lovely  salmon-pink,  yellow-throated 
flowers  it  is  a  sight  to  wait  for,  which  as 
it  happens  is  just  what  you  have  to  do, 
for  it  has  to  be  well  established,  gen- 
erally for  three  or  four  years,  before  it 
blooms.  So  the  kind  of  gardener  who 
likes  to  move  plants  around  as  much  as 
some  wives  want  to  rearrange  the  living 
room  furniture  had  better  leave  it  alone 
or  grow  its  relative  Abelia  schumannii, 
which,  if  less  showy,  is  a  little  similar  to 
it  and  has  the  merit  of  flowering  the 
year  after  being  planted.  In  one  Seattle 
garden  I  saw  a  very  nice  escallonia  with 
more  slender  and  graceful  growth  than 
the  kinds  commonly  grown  here  and 
with  apple-blossom  colored  flowers. 
Though  this  was  the  variety  sent  out 
by  the  government  without  name  for 
trial,  it  has  since  been  identified  as 
Donard  Seedling. 

Philadelphus  virginal  and  Boule  d' ar- 
gent, two  of  the  French  hybrid  syringas 
or  mock  oranges,  were  quite  evidently 
valuable  for  those  who  grow  deciduous 
shrubs.  Wistarias  in  shrub  form,  astil- 
bes,  so  effective  in  moist  gardens  in  mid- 
summer, and  the  large  hybrid  clematis 
all  caused  me  to  break  the  tenth  com- 
mandment. Of  the  latter,  the  huge 
white  Henryi,  the  lovely  lavender  Ra- 
mona  and  the  very  French  looking 
Nellie  Moser,  light  mauve  with  bright 
reddish  bars,  particularly  made  me  re- 
gret that  I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  posts  or 
a  pergola  where  I  could  give  them  what 
they  like,  a  shaded  place  for  their  roots 
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and  enough  summer  moisture.  They  are 
always  best  on  their  own  roots,  though 
often  the  plants  offered  are  grafted. 

In  Seattle  Rock  Gardens 

In  a  friend's  garden  in  Seattle  I  found 
Daphne  cneorum  overcrowding  other 
things  in  the  rock  garden,  believe  it  or 
not.  It  quite  evidently  prefers  that  city 
to  Berkeley,  though  I  have  successfully 
grown  and  flowered  it  annually  above  a 
rock  wall,  facing  east,  in  a  pocket  of  peat 
and  rather  ordinary  soil,  and  with  little 
summer  watering,  of  which  it  would 
prefer  to  get  more!  Helianthemums 
(sun  roses)  are  perhaps  better  than  in 
warmer,  drier  gardens,  but  they  should 
be  more  used  in  rock  gardens  all  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  one  of  the  parks  at 
Seattle  I  saw  a  terra-cotta  or  orange  red 
which  was  absolutely  stunning,  and  at 
Vancouver  a  white,  a  yellow,  and  a  red, 
which  just  must  move  into  my  garden. 
Californians  have  the  advantage  in  that 
the  lovely  lavender  trailer,  Convolvulus 
mauritanicus,  is  perfectly  hardy  here, 
but  where  it  is  not  so  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bedding  plant  and  set  out  in  sum- 
mer, as  I  saw  it  in  a  Puget  Sound  park. 

Iris,  Poppies  and  Peonies 

In  mid  June  the  three  great  garden 
flowers  in  the  Pacific  northwest  are  the 
bearded  iris,  the  perennial  poppy  and 
the  peony.  As  they  all  do  best  with 
early  fall  planting,  I  shall  conclude  this 


account  of  my  expedition  with  some 
comments  on  them,  reserving  what  I 
have  to  say  about  rock  gardens  for  an- 
other time.  In  Southern  Oregon  I  saw 
more  outmoded  irises  than  I  thought 
existed.  Around  Portland  and  Seattle 
it  was  very  different,  for  progressive 
amateurs  and  professionals  had  brought 
in  fine  novelties.  In  one  nursery  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  my 
own  children,  Elegante,  Rubeo,  Alta 
California  and  Santa  Clara,  behaving 
well  away  from  home,  a  matter  of  pride 
and  concern  to  me,  as  any  parent  will 
quickly  recognize.  There,  too,  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  Persia,  raised  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Ayres,  Desert  Dawn  and 
Gilead  from  Colorado,  and  the  cinnamon 
pink  and  rose  blend,  Mary  Geddes,  all 
destined,  I  hope,  to  get  to  my  garden. 

But  as  my  interest  was  more  in  plants 
less  grown  in  California,  the  prevalence 
of  Papaver  orientale  and  its  effectiveness 
as  a  garden  plant  loom  more  important. 
Certainly  the  huge  common  orange  red 
Oriental  poppies  are  hard  to  use  in  a 
small  garden,  as  you  just  can't  avoid 
their  color.  But,  though  many  gardeners 
don't  seem  to  know  it,  other  colors  have 
been  developed  and  there  are  now  fine 
tall,  clean  crimsons,  such  as  Lulu  Neeley 
and  Mrs.  William  Borsch,  bright,  clear 
rose  pinks  like  Wunderkind  (unfortun- 
ately renamed  Enchantress  in  England 
and  Canada),  and  Mrs.  Stobart;  pale 
shrimp  pinks  like  Mrs.  Perry,  Princess 
(Continued  on  page  33 
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The  Easy  Way  to 
Improve  Garden  Soil 

By  H.  O.  Ketner 

Western  Soil  Specialist 

Plain  Dirt  Facts  for  Sunset  Home 
Gardeners  Who  Are  Struggling 
With  Adobe,  Hard  Pan,  Alkali  or 
Desert  Sand.  Unless  You  are  Blessed 
With  the  Perfect  Garden  Soil  You 
Need  to  Read  What  This  Western 
Soils  Expert  Has  to  Say  About  Im- 
proving Garden  Soils  the  Easy  Way 


\X7HAT  kind  of  soil  do  you  have  in 
*  your  Sunset  garden?  Are  you  la- 
boring with  adobe  or  clay?  Are  you 
trying  to  induce  loose  sand  to  hold  fer- 
tility? Or  are  you  one  of  the  fortunate 
few  whose  hoe  sinks  deeply  into  a  rich 
garden  loam? 

If  you  have  adobe  or  clay  or  sand  you 
can  change  its  nature  quickly.  If  you 
have  a  loose,  moisture-holding  loam  it  is 
because  Nature  or  some  far-sighted  per- 
son has  filled  your  soil  with  humus. 
Green  lawns,  healthy  trees,  beautiful 
flowers  or  crisp  vegetables  will  be  found 
only  on  good  soil. 

Let's  look  at  this  soil  question!  What 
makes  soil  good  or  bad?  What  was  that 
ideal  condition  commonly  ascribed  to 
virgin  soil?  Or  what  is  the  jinx  that 
hovers  over  poor  soil  and  turns  all  our 
best  efforts  haywire? 

Ordinarily  there  are  only  three  condi- 
tions of  soil  that  need  have  special 
attention. 

i.  A  strongly  acid  or  alkaline  con- 
dition. 

2.  A  shortage  of  one  or  more  of  the 
chemical  elements  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  plant  life. 

3.  An  impoverished  physical  condi- 
tion. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  none  of  these 
your  soil  must  be  good. 

The  great  difficulty  among  most 
workers  with  soil  is  that  only  one,  or 
at  most  two,  of  these  conditions  receives 
attention.    The  condition  which  is  most 


important,  if  one  essential  may  be  said 
to  be  more  so  than  another,  is  the  one 
which  is  most  often  overlooked.  I  refer 
to  a  poor  physical  condition. 

If  sufficient  moisture  is  present,  and 
drainage  and  temperature  are  adequate, 
a  proper  physical  condition  depends  on 
the  presence  of  humus  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Humus  is  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter; but  to  control  properly  the  physical 
condition  of  soil  it  should  be  at  a  reason- 
able stage  of  decay.  If  decay  has  gone 
too  far,  the  humus  becomes  plastic  and 
sticky,  in  which  condition  it  is  prac- 
tically useless.  For  this  reason  the 
physical  condition  of  soil  should  have 
constant  attention  by  the  addition  of 
more  vegetable  matter. 

Nature  built  soil  by  no  other  method 
than  by  adding  vegetable  matter  to 
common  dirt,  and  no  other  means  of 
building  good  soil  has  been  or  will  be 


Demonstrated  this  Month  at 
SUNSET  HOME   INSTITUTE 

Bay  Region  gardeners  are  invited  to  hear  Mr. 
Ketner  go  further  into  this  important  subject  of 
improving  western  garden  soils  at  the  Sunset 
Home  Institute  to  be  held  Monday,  Oct.  23 
(2:30  p.  m.)  at  the  Roof  Garden  Auditorium , 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco. — The  Editors 


discovered.  If  you  have  hard  adobe  or 
clay  soil  which  has  resisted  your  efforts 
to  raise  vegetables  or  flowers  or  a  lawn, 
you  have  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  loam 
which  will  support  any  plant  life  you 
may  want  to  grow  on  it.  In  this  case 
humus  becomes  the  agent  which  holds 
the  soil  particles  apart  after  it  has  been 
properly  pulverized.  Sufficient  humus 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  such  soil 
will  positively  prevent  it  from  getting 
hard  again  so  long  as  the  humus  content 
is  maintained. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  sand  you  may 
be  equally  optimistic.  Moist  sand  will 
settle  until  it  becomes  as  solid  as  dry 
clay.  Dry  sand  is  loose  and  workable 
but  will  not  retain  moisture  or  plant 
food.  Some  substance  must  be  added 
which  is  absorptive  enough  to  hold  mois- 
ture and  plant  food  and  yet  light  enough 
to  prevent  moist  sand  from  settling  into 
a  solid  mass.  Humus  is  the  only  sub- 
stance which  will  do  this.  Sand  and 
humus  properly  mixed  will  form  soil  of 
beautiful  texture. 

Humus  is  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter. 
Any  kind  of  humus  will  perform  some 
service  in  the  improvement  of  a  bad 
physical  condition  of  soil.  But  as  there 
are  many  kinds  of  humus  so  there  are 
many  degrees  of  results  obtained  by  its 
use.  Cover  crops  plowed  under  decay 
and  form  humus  which  is  very  valuable 
as  a  soil  improver.  Leaf  mold  and  peat 
(Continued  on  page  38 
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We  Furnish 
a  Living  Room 


in 


American 
Chippendale 


By 
Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 

Sunset's  Interior  Decorating  Consultant 
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*  I  ''HERE  seems  to  be  a  decided  trend  toward 

-*■   using  almost  any  style  of  furniture  in  a 

home,  irrespective  of  the  type  of  architecture. 

Many  homes  are  of  no  particular  style — just 
American.  Others  are  typically  this  or  that 
style  on  the  outside;  but  no  modern  house  is 
ever  similar  to  the  old  ones  inside.  Modern  life 
demands  certain  comforts  that  were  unknown 
to  previous  generations,  and  this  necessitates 
certain  structural  changes  in  architecture  and 
interior  appointments. 

I  his  is  true  also  of  home  furnishing.  Were 
we  to  use  only  the  furniture  and  household 
equipment  of  the  past,  our  homes  would 
be  in  many  cases  inadequate  according  to 
our  present  standards.  So,  whether  the  style 
be  English,  Spanish,  or  French,  we  take  what 
we  wish  of  the  past  and  add  the  rugs,  draperies 
and  utilities  of  today. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  more  consistent  to  furnish 
a  home  in  the  style  dictated  by  its  architecture,  yet 
many  persons  live  in  apartments  or  rented  homes  and, 
having  their  own  furniture,  make  attractive  rooms  even 
with  the  handicap  of  unsuitable  walls  and  woodwork. 

The  illustrations  show  a  living  room  carried  out  in  the 
American  Chippendale  style.  This  particular  type  of  furni- 
ture has  always  been  well  liked  by  home  lovers  and  is  just 
now  enjoying  a  well  deserved  popularity.  It  appeals  to  the 
connoisseur  because  of  its  fine  proportions  and  exquisite 
design;  it  is  liked  by  the  average  buyer  because  it  is  of 
medium  size,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  dainty;  and  men 
as  well  as  women  like  it  because  comfortable  English  uphol- 
stered chairs  are  correct  to  use  with  it. 

Smooth  walls  are  always  best  for  this  style  of  furniture,  for 
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In  the  photograph  above,  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  floor  plan 
is  illustrated.    Note  the  way  the  desk  fits  below  the  ivall  shelves 

it  is  usually  made  of  polished  mahogany  and  would  therefore 
be  harmonious  in  texture.  The  "Charm  House"  walls,  where 
these  photographs  were  taken,  are  canvassed  and  finished  in 
a  warm  beige  color  having  an  antique  overglaze. 

The  floor  is  of  random  width  oak  planks,  pegged,  and 
stained  dark.  This  is  covered  with  a  frieze  broadloom  rug 
of  rich  old  gold  color  that  leaves  a  margin  of  about  two  feet 
all  around.  Under  it  extends  a  felt  pad  that  gives  it  a  softer 
tread,  and  will  add  years  of  life  to  it.  Small  Oriental  rugs  are 
laid  on  top  of  the  broadloom  in  front  of  the  sofa  and  fireplace, 
their  rich  colorings  giving  additional  life  to  the  room  and 
extending  the  color  from  draperies  to  floor. 
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At  the  windows,  heavy  tile  color 
damask  draperies  hang  from  wooden 
poles  and  rings.  They  are  made  full 
enough  to  pull  right  across  the  window 
and  are  lined  with  a  light  colored  fabric 
that  harmonizes  with  the  outside  stucco 
of  the  house.  The  casement  cloth  cur- 
tains are  also  made  to  draw  across  when 
desired. 

The  plan  shows  the  placement  of  the 
furniture  and  emphasizes  three  prin- 
ciples of  interior  decoration  that  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  observe  in  your  own 
home  furnishings. 

First  of  all,  the  necessity  for  balance. 
Furniture  must  be  so  placed  in  any  room 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  repose.  Note 
how  the  fireplace  and  its  chair  occupy 
one  corner,  the  grand  piano  the  other 
corner,  while  across  the  room  the  large 
sofa  gives  weight  and  character  to  that 
side.  Secondly,  there  is  a  restful  feeling 
in  the  room  because  that  much  violated 
principle  of  line  following  structure  has 
here  been  carefully  carried  out.  Rugs  are 
laid  straight  with  walls;  long  straight  lines  of  furniture — sofa, 
desk  and  piano — follow  the  structural  lines  of  the  room  as 
they  should.  The  third  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  furniture 
has  been  placed  in  groups.  There  is  the  corner  grouping  of 
chair,  table  and  lamp.  The  window  group  of  sofa,  coffee  table 
and  cabinet;  a  writing  table  group  with  chair,  lamp  and  books, 
and  then  the  piano  grouping  as  shown  in  the  floor  plan.  You 
will  note,  when  you  visit  Charm  House,  that  the  pictures, 
lamps  and  accessories  form  part  of  each  group  and  give  height, 
width  and  color,  for  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  groupings 
depends  on  well-chosen  accessories. 

Taking  the  groups  one  by  one  we  see,  placed  in  the  window 


Demonstrated  This   Month  in 
SUNSET     HOME     INSTITUTE 

TOURING  the  month  of  October  the 
living  room  discussed  here  will  be 
on  display  in  the  Model  Home  at 
Barker  Bros.,  in  Los  Angeles;  in  Charm 
House  at  The  Emporium,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  the  H.  C.  Capwell  Co.,  in 
Oakland.  In  connection  with  these 
display  rooms,  Mr.  Wileman,  Sunset 
Interior  Decorating  Editor,  will  give 
three  demonstration  lectures — on  Oct. 
6  at  2:30  p.  m.  at  Barker  Bros.;  on  Oct. 
9  at  2:30  p.  m.  at  The  Emporium,  and 
on  Oct.  10  at  2:30  p.  m.  at  the  H.  C. 
Capwell  Co.  You  and  your  friends  are 
invited. — The  Editors. 
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recess,  a  very  comfortable  three-cushion 
sofa  which  has  a  carved  mahogany  base 
and  is  covered  with  a  green,  smooth-tex- 
tured tapestry  having  a  small  allover 
design  in  which  there  is  a  slight  rust  col- 
oring. In  front  of  this  sofa  is  a  well  pro- 
portioned carved  mahogany  coffee  table 
with  a  removable  glass  tray.  Between 
the  sofa  and  the  wing  chair  stands  a 
Chippendale  "pie-crust  top"  table  with 
tripod  legs  and  claw  and  ball  feet,  a 
splendid  reproduction  of  an  eighteenth 
century  original.  The  lamp  has  an  ivory 
china  base  and  an  ivory  colored  silk 
shade — a  smart  new  note  in  table  lamps 
and  especially  good  in  a  room  of  this 
style.  The  comfortable  wing  chair  is 
covered  in  copper-rose  damask  having  a 
very  small  geometrical  design. 

The  attractive  corner  that  contains 
the  desk  seems  to  speak  for  itself;  the 
small  desk  fits  exactly  under  the  built-in 
bookshelves  while  the  desk  chair,  occa- 
sional chair  and  lamp  are  scaled  to  fit  the 
group. 
The  corner  between  the  entrance  arch  and  the  front  win- 
dows takes  a  grand  piano  perfectly,  the  keyboard  and  long 
straight  side  exactly  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  room.  This 
permits  the  curve  to  come  out  into  the  room  and  gives  an 
opportunity  to  place  here  a  chair  or  small  table.  The  light 
from  the  window  is  on  the  keyboard  during  the  day,  while  a 
floor  lamp  in  the  corner  gives  illumination  at  night. 

The  last  group  to  be  mentioned  is  the  one  tkat  forms  part 
of  the  fireplace.  Here  a  chair  that  matches  the  sofa  has  been 
placed.  It  brings  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  the 
texture  and  color  of  the  sofa  and  so,  again,  helps  to  achieve 
the  balanced  feeling  that  a  room  should  have,  for  restfulness. 


Note  in  both  plan  and 
photographs  that  the  fur- 
niture has  all  been  placed 
to  form  livable,  enjoyable 
groups,  not  scattered  about 
the  room  like  so  many  dis- 
consolate orphans!  The 
sofa  grouping  occupies 
the  space  in  front  of  the 
wide  window  facing  the 
entrance  doorway.  Be- 
yond the  sofa  is  a  pleasant 
grouping  of  comfortable 
wing  chair  flanked  on  one 
side  by  a  cabinet  {with 
picture  well  hung  above 
it),  and  on  the  other  by 
a  Chippendale  pie-crust 
table  with  lamp 
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Deciduous    Shrubs 

Unless    otherwise    noted     prune 
after  flowering  or  while  dormant. 

Ataka  mollis — Remove  suckers  and  dead  flower  heads. 

Berberis  (deciduous  varieties) — Thin  only. 

Bouvardia — Cut  down  to  ground  in  very  early  spring. 

Calycanthus — Prune  for  shape  only. 

Caryopteris — Cut  back  heavily  the  year's  growth. 

Cercis  (Red  Bud) — Prune  only  to  shape. 

Cornus  (Dogwood) — Thin  out  if  necessary  and  prune  to  keep 

in  bounds.    Red  barked  varieties  grown  for  winter  effect, 

cut  down  to  within  i  to  2  inches  of  base  about  May 
Cydonia  japonica — Remove  suckers  and  prune  laterals  to  short 

spurs. 
Deutzia — Remove  all  old  flowering  wood. 
Diervilla  (Weigela) — Vigorous  pruning  of  old  wood. 
Euonymus  (deciduous  varieties) — Thin  out  wood  if  too  thick  and 

shorten  straggly  growth.    Prune  berried  varieties  after 

fruiting  only. 
Exochorda  grandifiora — Remove  old  flowering  wood. 
Forsythia — Prune  laterals  to  2  to  4  buds,  after  flowering  only. 
Fuchsia — If  branches  were  killed  by  frost  in  winter,  cut  back 

to  living  wood  or  to  ground  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

In  mild  localities  and  when  used  against  walls,  cut  back 

laterals  to  2  to  3  buds  in  early  spring. 
Hibiscus — Thin  out  old  wood. 
Hydrangea — Cut  back  season's  growth  to  2  to  3  buds  and  thin. 

After  flowering  considered  best  time. 
Jasminum  frulicans — Very  little  pruning. 
Kerria — Remove  old  wood  to  ground. 
Kolkwitzia  amabilis  (Beauty  Bush) — Suggest  vigorous  pruning 

of  old  wood. 
Lippia  citriodora — Prune  to  shape;  gets  very  straggly. 
Lonicera  (bush  varieties) — Remove  old  wood. 
Magnolia  (deciduous  varieties) — Some  of  smaller  varieties  really 

in  shrub  class.    No  pruning. 
Paconia  moutan  (Tree  Peony) — No  pruning  except  removal  of 

old  flower  heads.   Remove  suckers  from  grafted  varieties. 
Philadelphus  (Mock  Orange) — Vigorous  pruning  of  old  wood  to 

ground. 
Ribes  (Currants) — Remove  old  wood. 
Spiraea — Cut  out  all  old  wood.    Variety  Anthony  Waterer  can 

be  cut  to  ground  when  dormant  if  pink  foliage  is  desired 

in  spring. 
Symphoricarpus  (Snowberry) — Most  attractive  if  cut  to  ground 

after  fruiting. 
Syringa  (Lilac) — Remove  flower  heads  and  suckers.  Thin  young 

shoots  if  twiggy.   English  authorities  recommend  that  old 

plants  which  have  become  too  tall  and  leggy  be  cut  to 

within  3  feet  of  ground  in  spring  before  flowering.    This 

will  sacrihee  a  season's  bloom. 
Viburnum  (deciduous  varieties) — To  shape  only. 

Evergreen    Shrubs 

Unless  otherwise  noted  prune  in  spring. 

Abelia — Very  little  pruning;  thin  if  necessary. 

Arbutus  unedo  (Strawberry  Tree) — Thin  out  dead  wood.  Leggy 
stems  can  be  cut  back  hard  to  force  bushier  growth. 

Aucuba  japonica — Little  pruning  unless  straggly  when  will  stand 
cutting  of  stems  to  2  to  3  feet  of  ground  to  force  new- 
growth. 

Azalea  indica — Remove  old  flower  heads  and  suckers,  especially 
on  grafted  bushes. 

Azara  microphylla—Ultie  pruning.  Leggy  bushes  can  be  cut 
back  after  flowering. 

Berberis  (evergreen  varieties)— Thin  if  necessary  by  cutting  old 
exhausted  stems  to  ground.    Best  time  to  prune  is  winter. 

Buddleia — Varieties  Globosa  and  Alternifolia  pruned  only  if 
straggly  by  shortening  stems  after  flowering.  Other  vari- 
eties cut  back  hard. 

Buxus  (Boxwood) — Natural  shaped  bushes  best  left  unpruned. 
Keep  dead  wood  thinned  out  for  air  to  penetrate. 

Camellia — Two  methods.  Prune  only  to  shape  or  size  or  thin 
out  and  clear  heavily. 

Cassia— Prune  only  when  too  straggly  by  cutting  back.  Usually 
very  early  bloomer  so  delay  pruning  until  after  bloom. 

('est rum — Will  stand  hard  pruning. 

Choisya  lernala — Thin  out  twiggy  stems  to  help  control  mealy 
bug,  and  prune  for  size  when  necessary. 


A    Pruning    Guide 

Carefully     Pruned    Notes 
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'  I  '00  often  pruning  is  not  given  the  im- 
•*■  portance  in  the  garden  that  it  should 
have.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  atmospheric  conditions  and 
soil  are  generally  conducive  to  rapid  growth 
and  pruning  is  very  essential.  Most  gar- 
deners have  now  been  educated  to  the 
pruning  of  roses  and  fruit  trees;  but  manv 
do  not  realize,  or  perhaps  they  fail  to  re- 
member, what  a  difference  proper  pruning 
will  make  in  their  ornamental  shrubs,  espe- 
cially those  bearing  blossoms. 

While  the  fundamentals  are  always  the  same,  the  methods  of 
pruning  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  are  quite  different.  The 
evergreens  as  a  whole  need  little  pruning,  with  the  exception  of 
thinning  out  and  cutting  back  for  shape  and  size.  Prune  to  the 
natural  shape  of  evergreens.  Except  when  used  as  hedges,  the  ever- 
greens are  much  more  beautiful  if  pruned  to  natural  shape.  Prune 
evergreens  only  when  necessary.  The  deciduous  shrubs,  especially 
those  which  blossom,  require  hard  pruning  annually.  On  grafted 
shrubs,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen,  always  remove  suckers 
below  the  graft. 

In  pruning,  the  main  objectives  are:  (i)  To  cut  out  all  dead, 
diseased  and  injured  wood;  (2)  to  remove  all  crossing  branches; 
(3)  to  cut  out  all  weak  and  worn-out  stems  and  branches;  (4)  to 
promote  sturdier  and  healthier  growth;  (5)  to  improve  the  shape 
of  the  bush  or  modify  its  size;  (6)  to  encourage  either  an  abundance 
of  bloom  or  larger  flowers;  (7)  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  proper 
kind  of  flowering  wood. 

Objectives  1,  2,  3  and  4  may  properly  be  grouped  together.  The 
first  chore  in  pruning  is  to  cut  out  all  dead,  diseased  or  injured  wood. 
This  may  be  called  the  fundamental  in  all  pruning.  Diseased  or 
injured  wood  is  likely  to  spread  disease  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  plant.  Crossing  branches  are  removed  to  prevent  rubbing,  to 
allow  more  light  and  air  to  penetrate,  and  to  prevent  confusion  of 
line  in  the  structure  of  the  bush.  Thinning  of  weak,  worn-out  or 
crowded  stems  is  also  important  for  the  same  reasons,  and  will 
improve  the  health  of  the  plant,  the  quality  of  the  foliage,  and 
often  the  abundance  of  bloom.  Leggy  branches  should  be  cut  back 
hard  to  older  wood  to  promote  stronger  and  healthier  growth. 

Objective  5.  Shrubs  often  outgrow  their  positions  or  become 
unshapely  and,  therefore,  must  be  pruned.  While  perhaps  not  so 
important  to  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  matter  of  pruning 
to  shape  and  size  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  greater  part  of 
California  where  growth  is  very  rapid  and  there  is  rarely  a  shortage 
of  flowering  wood.  In  cutting  to  modify  size,  it  is  usually  best  to 
cut  out  some  of  the  larger  branches  entirely — if  that  can  be  done 
without  spoiling  the  contour  of  the  bush.  Cut  out  those  branches 
which  will  most  improve  the  size  and  shape. 

Objective  7.  Here  we  must  all  consider  whether  the  blossom 
is  formed  on  new  wood  or  wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth. 
Where  flowering  is  on  the  new  wood,  as  with  the  deutzia  and 
Philadelphus,  the  principle  is  to  cut  out  all  or  most  of  the  old  wood 
right  down  to  the  ground.  Here  one  must  of  course  use  discretion. 
If  the  bush  has  made  little  new  growth  during  the  year  and  its 
form  would  be  destroyed  or  the  bush  weakened  by  too  drastic 
pruning,  leave  in  some  of  the  older  wood,  especially  if  there  is  new 
lateral  growth  from  it. 

Where  flowering  is  on  the  previous  year's  growth,  spur  pruning 
is  practiced — for  example  Cydonia  japonica  and  the  flowering  apples. 
Cut  back  the  laterals  to  within  two  to  four  buds  of  the  branches, 
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Bay  Region  gardeners  can 
see  an  actual  pruning  demon- 
stration by  attending  the  Sun- 
set Home  Institute  at  The 
Emporium  in  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  23  at  2:30  P.  M. 


as  the  flowers  are  formed  on  these  short 
spurs.  There  is  usually  considerable  sucker 
growth  about  the  base  of  this  type  of  shrub 
and  it  must  be  removed. 

Profusion  of  bloom  rather  than  size  of 
bloom,  is  the  aim  with  ornamental  shrubs. 
If  the  size  is  the  objective,  however,  the 
method  of  selectivity  is  followed — selecting 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  flowering  wood 
and  discarding  the  rest. 

When  you  cut  or  saw  a  branch  make  a 
clean  cut  and  not  a  ragged  one.  It  is  often 
a  good  plan  in  sawing  a  larger  branch  to  make  a  cut  through  the 
bark  below  the  branch  so  that  its  weight  does  not  break  and  tear 
away  the  bark  when  the  branch  is  sawed  almost  through.  Cut  or 
saw  close  to  a  branch  so  that  nature  can  heal  over  the  wound.  Also 
cut  quite  close  to  a  bud  in  cutting  back  so  that  there  will  be  no 
stubs  left  to  die  back  and  become  unsightly.  (In  referring  to  buds 
in  this  article,  leaf  and  stem  buds  are  meant  and  not  flower  buds.)  In 
cutting  above  a  bud,  cut  on  a  slant  towards  the  bud.  This  will 
prevent  the  decay  often  caused  by  moisture  penetrating  into  the 
stem  and  bud,  and  it  also  makes  a  better  line. 

Don't  cut  back  to  an  inside  bud.  (See  sketch  on  page  39.)  Cut- 
ting back  forces  the  incipient  stem  growth  at  the  cutting  point.  If 
you  cut  back  to  an  inside  bud,  therefore,  you  will  have  a  stem 
growing  toward  the  center  of  the  bush  and  crossing  with  other 
branches.  Cut  to  a  bud  which  is  best  placed  to  force  new  growth 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  wish  it  to  grow.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  pruning.  Never  let  branches  become  crowded 
in  the  center  of  the  shrub  but  try  to  keep  the  center  open  enough 
for  light  and  air  to  penetrate.  In  pruning,  careful  thought  is  very 
necessary.  Decide  how  you  are  going  to  prune  a  shrub  before 
picking  up  your  tools. 

You  can  do  much  toward  the  pruning  of  your  shrubs  when  cutting 
blossoms  or  berries  for  home  bouquets.  Cut  carefully,  with  long 
stems,  having  always  in  mind  the  natural  shape  of  the  bush,  its 
size  and  the  other  points  I  have  brought  out. 

Deciduous  shrubs  should  be  pruned  regularly  once  a  year  when 
the  plants  are  dormant.  Many  authorities,  however,  consider  that 
the  best  time  to  prune  the  flowering  deciduous  shrubs  is  as  soon 
after  flowering  as  possible.  This  leaves  a  long  season  for  the  growth 
of  new  flowering  wood.  Where  there  are  mild  winters  and  very 
rapid  growth,  the  pruning  can  safely  be  left  until  late  fall  or  winter 
so  there  will  not  be  the  danger  of  excessive  growth  and  possibly 
bloom  out  of  season.  The  disadvantage  of  pruning  flowering  decidu- 
ous shrubs  while  dormant  is  that  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  old  wood  at  this  time.  Usually  the  new  wood  has  a 
brighter  color  than  the  old  with  more  brown  or  red  in  it,  while  the 
old  wood  is  grayer  and  has  a  rougher  bark. 

Evergreens.  The  conifers  require  only  to  be  thinned  or  cut  back 
for  size  or  shape  and  this  is  rarely  necessary.  If  it  must  be  done, 
however,  the  best  time  is  during  the  summer  months  when  the 
bushes  are  at  their  most  dormant  period.  With  the  broad-leaved 
flowering  evergreens  the  methods  of  pruning  are  not  so  systematic 
as  with  the  deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  The  usual  time  is  spring. 
If  the  climate  is  severe  do  not  prune  until  hard  weather  is  over. 
If  the  shrub  is  one  which  flowers  unusually  early  in  spring,  do  not 
prune  until  the  blooms  have  faded. 

Where  shrubs  are  grown  for  the  berries,  whether  deciduous  or 
evergreen,  delay  pruning  until  after  berries  have  ripened,  when 
much  of  the  pruning  can  be  done  along  with  the  picking  of  the  fruit. 
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Evergreens  (Continued) 

Cistus  (Rockrose) — Cut  off  old  flowers  and  ends  of  shoots  when 
plants  are  young,  to  form  bushy  shrubs.  Older  plants 
require  very  little  pruning  and  resent  being  cut  into  hard 
old  wood. 

Coprosma — Prune  for  shape  only. 

Coronilla — Variety  Emerus  may  be  cut  back  hard.  Variety 
Glauca  requires  very  little  pruning. 

Cotoneaster — Usually  little  pruning  required,  especially  if  berries 
are  cut. 

Daphne — Prune  very  little.  Ends  of  main  shoots  may  be  cut 
back  if  bush  is  too  large.  Don't  cut  laterals  as  these  are 
the  flower  stems. 

Diosma — Variety  Ericoides  may  be  pruned  hard.  Variety  Pur- 
purea (also  known  as  Agathosma  villosa)  requires  pruning 
only  if  too  straggly. 

Duranla  plumieri  (Golden  Dew  Drop) — After  severe  weather  is 
over,  cut  back  any  wood  injured  by  frost. 

Elaeagnus — Little  pruning.  If  bushes  are  straggly,  shorten 
longest  shoots. 

Erica — Larger  varieties  may  be  cut  back  fairly  hard  at  or  after 
flowering  time.  Dwarf  varieties  are  improved  by  remov- 
ing old  bloom  after  flowering. 

Escallonia — May  be  cut  back  hard. 

Euonymus  (evergreen  varieties) — Prune  very  little  unless  for 
hedge. 

Fabiana  imbrhata — Cut  back  hard  after  flowering  as  apt  to 
become  straggly. 

Genista  (Broom) — When  young  cut  back  growing  points  several 
times  during  summer  to  encourage  bushy  habit.  On  older 
bushes  shorten  longer  growths  after  flowering  if  necessary. 

Iochroma — Prune  quite  hard  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Quite  tender. 

Kalmia — Remove  flower  heads  only. 

Lantana — Will  respond  to  hard  pruning. 

Lavandula  (lavender) — Prune  hard. 

Leonotis  leonurus  (Lion's  Tail) — Prune  heavily  to  prevent  get- 
ting straggly.   Heavy  pruning  will  cause  later  bloom. 

Leptospermum — Will  stand  heavy  pruning. 

Ligustrum  (Privet) — Prune  hard  in  winter  or  spring. 

Lonicera  (Honeysuckle) — Usually  cut  hard,  and  old  wood 
thinned  if  confused  in  line. 

Mahonia  (Hollygrape) — Pruning  not  usually  necessary  but  may 
be  cut  hard. 

Myrtus — Little  pruning  required. 

Nandina  domestica — Little  pruning  required. 

Nerium  (Oleander) — Often  cut  back  hard  every  third  year  and 
old  flowering  wood  removed  every  year  after  flowering. 

Osmanlhusfragrans  (Sweet  Olive) — Thin  shoots  when  necessary. 

Parkinsonia  aculiata  (Jerusalem  Thorn) — Thin  shoots  when 
necessary. 

Pernetlya  mucronata — Pruning  rarely  required  and  then  only 
thinning. 

Philadelphus  mexicanus — Prune  hard  if  you  want  form . 

Phillyrea — Will  stand  hard  pruning. 

Photinia — Shorten  long  shoots  if  straggly. 

Pimelea  ferruginea — Prune  only  to  shape. 

Pittosporum — Prune  for  shape  and  size. 

Polygala — Little  pruning  required. 

Prunus  (evergreen  varieties) — Thin  out  when  growth  is  heavy, 
and  prune  to  shape. 

Psidium  caltleianum  (Strawberry  Guava) — Usually  requires 
little  pruning. 

Pyracantha — May  be  pruned  heavily  in  cutting  berries. 

Raphiolepis  (Hawthorn) — Prune  very  little. 

Rhamnus  (Buckthorn) — Will  stand  hard  pruning. 

Rhododendron — On  young  plants  points  of  shoots  may  be  re- 
moved to  encourage  sturdy  growth.  If  old  bushes  should 
become  too  large,  cut  back  overgrown  branches  to  old 
wood  before  flowering  in  spring.  A  season's  bloom  will 
be  lost  but  better  growth  will  be  secured.  General  prun- 
ing: remove  all  faded  flower  heads  to  prevent  develop- 
ment of  seed  pods  and  on  grafted  varieties  remove  suckers. 

Rosmarianus  officinalis — Prune  to  prevent  becoming  too  straggly. 

Ruscus  aculealus  (Butcher's  Broom) — Prune  very  little. 

Rula  graveolefts  (Rue) — Will  stand  hard  pruning  when  necessary. 

Salvia  (shrub  varieties) — Prune  to  prevent  becoming  toostraggly. 

Senecio  grayii — Prune  to  shape  only. 

Solanum — Don't  prune  until  after  severe  weather  is  over.  Will 
stand  heavy  cutting  back. 

Sparlium  junceum  (Spanish  broom) — When  young  thin  shoots 
can  be  cut  back  quite  often  to  form  bushy  growth. 
Mature  shrubs  can  be  cut  back  quite  heavily. 

Teuciium  (Germander) — Will  stand  heavy  pruning 

Veronica — Prune  as  needed  to  shape. 

Viburnum  (evergreen  varieties) — Prune  only  when  necessary 
little  required. 

Vitex — Pinch  back  ends  of  branches  in  spring. 
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fFhat  I  Have  Learned  ^4bout 

MY    ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATOR 


By 
Pauline  K.  Edwards 


MY  neighbors  and  friends 
have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  have  a  "refriger- 
ator complex"  of  the  worst 
kind.  In  fact,  several  of  them 
are  threatening  to  have  me- 
chanical refrigerators  of  their 
own  installed,  so  that  I  can't 
do  all  of  the  talking  about  my 
remarkable  cookies,  rolls,  pie- 
dough,  frozen  desserts,  and  all 
the  other  fascinating  recipes  I 
am  inspired  to  try  because  of 
my  five-months-old  electric  refrigerator. 

Like  many  of  my  friends,  I  formerly 
held  to  the  point  of  view  that  refrig- 
eration was  merely  a  summer  problem, 
particularly  here  in  the  West  where  the 
"cooler"  is  standard  equipment  in  every 
kitchen.  How  far  from  true  that  is,  is 
obvious  when  you  consider  that  we  have 
an  average  of  344  days  during  the  year 
when  natural  temperatures  are  either 
too  warm  to  prevent  rapid  growth  of 
bacteria  in  foods,  or  too  cold  to  forestall 
freezing.  The  cooler  has  its  place  as  a 
useful  supplement  to  the  refrigerator, 
for  storing  certain  foods  that  do  not 
demand  low  temperatures;  but  as  a  sub- 
stitute— well,  anyone  who  has  once  lived 
with  a  refrigerator  for  even  a  short  time 
will  never  willingly  go  back  to  depending 
solely  on  the  fluctuating  temperatures 
of  a  cooler. 

Because  I  happen  to  be  a  thrifty  soul, 
I  can't  bear  to  see  left-over  food  go  to 
waste,  so  into  my  automatic  it  goes  and 
is  stored  for  the  next  meal.  But  the 
question  then  is,  how  shall  we  disguise 
the  inevitable  left-overs  in  order  to  con- 
vince our  families  that  we  aren't  serving 
the  same  meat,  vegetable,  or  dessert 
that  we  had  for  last  night's  dinner? 

Let's  take  a  peep  into  our  refrigerator 
and  see  what  we  have  on  hand,  today. 
There  are  scraps  of  veal  roast  and 
mashed  potatoes  from  Sunday.  The 
meat  we'll  grind  and  mix  with  the  pota- 
toes for  croquettes.  Those  bits  of  cheese 
can  be  grated  over  macaroni  before  bak- 
ing, or  sprinkled  over  vegetables  in  cas- 


serole. There's  a  saucer 
of  cooked  peas,  another 
of  cooked  beets,  a  small 
stalk  of  celery  in  the  veg- 
etable container  —  each 
too  small  an  amount  to 
use  in  itself,  but  com- 
bined with  French  dress- 
ing and  served  on  shred- 
ded lettuce  they  make  a 
fine  salad. 

We  have  a  jar  of  fruit 
juices,  and  a  bowl  of 
mixed  fruit  —  peaches,  apricots  and 
pears.  How  shall  we  use  these?  Of 
course,  they  could  be  turned  into  a  fruit 
salad,  but  let's  be  differ- 
ent, today.  Why  not 
make  a  refrigerator  pie 
for  tonight's  dinner?  I 
have  a  choice  recipe 
which  takes  care  of  left- 
over fruit  admirably.  It 
calls  for  canned  apricots, 
but  we  can  substitute 
other  canned  fruits  just 
as  well. 

Golden  Apricot 
Meringue  Pie 

iyi  cupfuls  of  canned, 

halved    pricots  14  cupful  of  sugar 

1  package  of  orange  gelatine 

2  cupfuls  of  hot  apricot  juice  and  water 
]/i  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell,  or  6  individual  tart 
shells 

Combine  the  apricots  and  sugar.  Dis- 
solve the  orange  gelatine  in  the  hot 
water  and  apricot  juice.  Add  salt.  Pour 
over  the  apricots,  stirring  occasionally 
as  the  mixture  cools;  chill  until  slightly 
thickened,  then  turn  into  a  cold  pie 
shell,  and  chill  until  firm.  Cover  with 
Three-Minute  Meringue  and  sprinkle 
with  shredded  cocoanut,  if  desired. 

Three  Minute  Meringue 

2  egg  whites,  unbeaten  ]/>  cupful  of  sugar 
Dash  of  salt  2  tablespoonfuls  of  water 
Few  drops  of  vanilla  or  almond  extract 

Put  egg  whites,  sugar,  salt  and  water 
in  upper  part  of  double  boiler,  and  beat 
with  a  rotary  egg  beater  until  thoroughly 


mixed.  Place  over  rapidly  boiling  water 
and  beat  1  minute;  then  remove  from 
fire,  and  continue  beating  two  minutes 
longer,  or  until  mixture  will  stand  in 
peaks.  Add  flavoring,  beat  well,  and 
spread  over  jellied  fruit  pies  and  tarts. 
Here  is  one  of  my  best-liked  frozen 
salads.      It  is  simple  but  very  good. 

Frozen  Cottage  Cheese  Salad 

1  quart  of  cottage  cheese 

1  cupful  of  chopped  dates 

1  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts 

Vt  cupful  of  chopped  maraschino  cherries 

Mix  above  ingredients  together  thor- 
oughly, and  tint  with  enough  maraschino 
cherry   juice    to    lend    a    delicate    pink 
color  to  the  salad.    Freeze  in 
tray  of  automatic  refrigerator 
until  firm,  then  slice  and  serve 
on  crisp  lettuce,  with  fluffy  may- 
onnaise or  cookedsaladdressing. 
When  there  is  sponge  cake  on 
hand,  or  any  simple  cake  that  is 
drying  out,  I  make  this  simple 
frozen   crumb  cake  dessert. 
Frozen  Crumb  Cake 
2  cupfuls  of  cake  crumbs 
1  cupful  of  whipping  cream 
Yt,  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts 

Whip  the  cream  and  combine 
with  the  cake  crumbs.  Add  the  nuts  and 
pour  into  freezing  tray  of  refrigerator. 
Freeze  without  stirring.  Slice  for  serving. 

Fruit  can  be 
added  to  the 
above  recipe, 
either  frozen 
with  the  cake, 
or  chilled  and 
served  with  the 
frozen  cake. 
Maraschino 
cherries  can  be 
added  also  if 
desired. 

What  a  prob- 
lem   this    last- 
minute  meal  preparation  is  to  many  of 
us!-  Why  can't  we  get  organized   and 
have  everything  come  out  just  right — 
ready  to  go  on  the  table  at  the  proper 
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time,  so  that  we  can  go  to  our  dinner 
table  and  our  guests  unruffled  and  gra- 
cious? Like  many  of  you,  I've  discov- 
ered that  much  can  be  prepared  in 
advance  and  stored  in  my  refrigerator. 
I  make  enough  pie  dough  at  once  so 
that  I  have  sufficient  on  hand  for  two 


use.  The  secret  of  good  rolls  is  to  keep 
the  dough  in  tightly  covered  jar,  to 
prevent  its  crusting  over  the  top,  and 
to  let  it  come  to  room  temperature  be- 


or  three  additional  pies.  This  I  wrap 
in  patapar  or  waxed  paper  and  cold- 
store  for  later  use.  You'll  find  that  pie 
dough  is  more  flaky  and  easier  to  handle 
if  chilled  before  rolling,  and  chilled  again 
for  an  hour  after  placing  on  the  pans. 
If  pastry  becomes  warm  or  oily  before 
going  into  the  oven  it  will  be  tough  and 
hard  rather  than  crisp  and  flaky  when 
baked. 

When  I  make  cookies  I  usually  mix 
several  different  batches  at  once,  which 
is  truly  a  time-saving  trick.  These  I 
form  into  small  rolls  and  wrap  in  patapar 
or  waxed  paper,  and  tuck  away  in  the 
refrigerator  to  slice  and  bake  as  we 
need  them.  No  additional  flour  is  then 
needed  before  baking.  If  guests  are  ex- 
pected for  luncheon  or  dinner  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  often  mix  up  a  choice  roll 
recipe,  and  store  in  my  refrigerator 
twenty-four  hours  or  more.  My  rolls 
are  then  ready  to  come  out  of  the  oven 
piping  hot  at  serving  time. 

Among  a  repertoire  of  favorite  recipes, 
I  have  a  prized  one  for  refrigerator  rolls, 
also  a  choice  cookie  recipe,  which  I  shall 
lend  to  you. 

Refrigerator  Rolls 

i  cake  of  compressed  yeast 

X  cupful  of  warm  water 

1  cupful  milk,  scalded  and  cooled  to  lukewarm 
14  cupful  of  sugar 

i  cupful  of  flour 

14  cupful  of  melted  butter 

2  well  beaten  eggs 

I  teaspoonful  of  salt 

3  cupfuls  of  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  dough 

that  is  easy  to  handle 

Soften  the 
yeast  in  the 
warm  water. 
Add  the  cooled 
milk,  the  sugar, 
and  I  cupful  of 
flour,  beat  well, 
and  allow  the 
sponge  to  stand 
until  light.  Now 
add  the  melted 
butter,  beaten 
eggs,  salt,  and 
remaining  flour, 
and  knead  until  smooth.  Let  rise 
again  until  double  in  bulk,  then  punch 
down,  place  in  a  tightly  covered  jar,  and 
store  in  the  refrigerator  until  wanted  for 


fore  shaping.  Form  into  rolls  as  desired, 
let  rise  until  doubled  in  size,  then  bake 

at  425  degrees  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

If  dough  is  kept  longer  than  24  hours, 

punch  down  once  a  day. 

Spice  Cookies 

3K  cupfuls  of  sifted  cake  flour 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
I  teaspoonful  of  soda 
}i  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
\l/i  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger 
yi  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
%  cupful  of  butter  or  other 
shortening 

1  cupful    of    brown     sugar, 
firmly  packed 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
yi  cupful  of  molasses 


Sift  flour  once,  meas- 
ure, add  salt,  soda,  and 
spices,    and    sift   together   three   times. 
Cream    butter   thoroughly,    add    sugar 
gradually,    and    cream    together    until 
light  and  fluffy.   Add  eggs  and  molasses; 


Mark  Your  Calendar 

~V\  EC  I  PES  and  good  ideas  contained 
-*-^  in  this  article  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  Sunset  Home  Institute,  at  the 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  November,  when  Miss 
Marjorie  Black,  well-known  western 
Home  Economist,  will  give  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  on  "Hot  and  Cold 
Cookery."  Watch  for  further  particu- 
lars in  the  November  issue  of  Sunset. 


then  add  flour.  Chill  dough  in  refrig- 
erator until  firm  enough  to  roll,  then 
roll  Y%  inch  thick  on  slightly  floured 
board.  Cut  with  a  3-inch  floured  cutter, 
and  bake  on  an  oiled  baking  sheet  in  a 
hot  oven  (400  degrees  F.)  8  minutes. 
Makes  4^2  dozen  cookies. 

There  are  other  recipes  which  I  have 
also  learned  to  prepare  in  advance.  I 
often  mix  up  my  waffle  or  muffin  batter 
for  breakfast,  the  night  before,  and  store 
in  a  covered  jar  until  morning.  When  I 
have  a  busy  week  ahead  and  know  that 
cake  is  on  the  menu  for  Wednesday — 
the  day  we  entertain  the  Aliens — I  make 
up  my  cake  batter,  using  a  double  acting 
baking  powder  since  it  is  to  stand  for  a 
time,  pour  it  into  the  baking-pan,  and 


cover  tightly  with  a  damp  tea  towel, 
patapar,  or  waxed  paper.  The  puff 
paste  which  I  use  for  fancy  pastry, 
cheese  straws  and  tarts,  requires  chilling 
before  baking,  and  I  very  often  let  this 
remain  in  the  refrigerator  sev- 
eral days  before  I  use  it. 

Not  only  have  I  found  my 
refrigerator  a  good  friend  when 
it  comes  to  preparing  food  for 
later  use,  but  it  also  improves 
many  dishes.  A  salad  is  always 
made  more  attractive  if  placed 
in  the  refrigerator  before  mix- 
ing or  before  serving.  A  cock- 
tail or  fruit  cup  is  infinitely 
more  appetizing  chilled.  Cooked 
custards  and  puddings  poured 
into  dessert  dishes  should  be 
placed  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  time 
before  taking  to  the  table.  A  frosted 
beverage  is  certainly  preferable  on  a  hot 
day  to  a  warm  one.  Butter  and  cream 
are  unquestionably  better  cold  than 
warm.  Plates  for  unmolding  gelatine 
salads  and  desserts  require  chilling  to 
insure  best  results. 

When  first  I  acquired  my  automatic 
refrigerator  I  very  seriously  asked,  "How 
should  I  place  the  different  foods  in  the 
box?  And  should  all  food  be  covered?" 
I  have  found  that  there  is  no  cut  and 
dried  place  for  each  item,  since  tem- 
peratures in  various  parts  of  the  box 
vary  but  slightly.  However,  since  air 
chilled  by  the  freezing  unit  travels  down- 
ward and  again  works  its  way  to  the 
top  of  the  refrigerator  a  few  degrees 
warmer,  it  is  generally  advised  that 
meats  be  placed  directly  under  the 
freezing  unit,  the  coldest  portion  of  the 
refrigerator.  Odorous  foods  are  usually 
placed  on  the  top  shelf,  opposite  the 
freezing  compartment,  since  the  air  cir- 
culation carries  food  odors  to  the  top 
of  the  refrigerator. 

Do  we  cover  our  foods  before  we  store 
them?  Meat  and  fowl  should  first  be 
wrapped  in  patapar  or  waxed  paper  as 
this  prevents  their  losing  their  natural 
moisture.  Meat  and  berries  should 
never  be  washed  before  chilling,  since 
excess  moisture  hastens  spoilage.  When 
fowl  is  cleaned  and  washed  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  with  a  clean  cloth 
before  storing.  Butter  and  cooked 
foods  (Continued    on     page    27) 
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The  Kitchen 
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TRADEMARK    RtGISTritt, 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Doughnuts  Supreme 

(Illustrated  on  these  pages) 

A  I  *HESE  filled  doughnuts  are  delicious  and  different,  and  extremely  popular 
•*■   for  teas  and  parties.    They  are  particularly  timely  with  Hallowe'en  drawing 
near.    The  recipe  requires: 


1  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
6  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
%  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1  cupful  of  milk,  scalded  and  cooled  to 
lukewarm 


•'5  c|iKs.  well  Ix-aten 

V2  cupful  of  melted  butter 

4  cupfuls  of  flour 


Sugar  to  taste 


SIMPLE  HALLOWE'EN 
REFRESHMENTS 

•Doughnuts  Supreme 

Apples  Pears  Grapes 

Assorted  Cheese 

Cider  Coffee 


For  the  filling: 

1  •  pound  of  prunes 
Grated  rind  of  2  lemons 

Crumble  the  yeast  cake  into  a  large  bowl,  and 
add  the  sugar  and  salt,  the  lukewarm  milk,  the 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  the  melted  butter.  Add  the 
flour,  stirring  and  mixing  until  smooth.  (You  may 
like  to  use  your  hands  for  this  process.)  Cover  with 
a  cloth,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  until  double  in  bulk. 

While  the  dough  is  rising  make  the  prune  filling 
as  follows:  Cook  the  prunes  until  tender  (about  45  minutes)  in  water  to  cover. 
Soaking  is  unnecessary.    Cool  slightly  and  remove  stones,  then  run  prune  pulp 
through  food  chopper  or  ricer.    Add  grated  lemon  rind  and  sugar  to  taste,  and 
cook  together,  stirring,  until  sugar  is  dissolved.    Set  aside  until  needed. 

When  the  dough  is  light,  turn  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and  roll  to  form  a 
rectangle  *4  inch  thick.  Cut  in  half;  over  one  of  the  sheets  of  dough  drop  small 
spoonfuls  of  the  prune  filling,  at  3-inch  intervals.  Spread  the  other  sheet  over 
the  top,  and  cut  with  a  3-inch  round  cookie  cutter,  being  sure  that  a  dot  of  prune 
filling  is  in  the  center  of  each  circle.  Cover  with  a  cloth,  and  let  stand  on  a  floured 
paper  or  cookie  sheet  until  double  in  size,  then  fry  in  deep  hot  oil  (360  to  370 
degrees)  until  golden  brown,  turning  once  while  frying.  Drain  on  paper,  then 
roll  in  a  mixture  of  powdered  sugar  and  cinnamon. — Mrs.  E.  C.  F.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Dutch  Beets 


2  cupfuls  of  sliced  or  diced  cooked  or 

canned  beets 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
1  tablespoonful  of  flour 
1  cupful  of  boiling  water 


1  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
l/i  teaspoonful  of  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  minced  onion 
Dash  of  pepper 


A  POT  ROAST  DINNER 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad 

Pot  Roast  of  Beef  Rump 

Hot  Biscuits 

'Dutch  Beets  Spinach 

Apple  Crisp 

Coffee 


Have  the  beets  ready  before  making  the  sauce. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  flour  and  blend  well,  then  add 
the  boiling  water  and  cook,  stirring  constantly  until 
smooth  and  clear.  Add  the  other  seasonings  listed. 
Then  add  the  beets  and  let  heat  together  for  10  to 
15  minutes,  or  longer.  Our  family  finds  this  a  deli- 
cious change  from  buttered  and  pickled  beets. 
— H.  P.,  Coquille,  Oregon. 

Stuffed  Pimientos 

6  whole  pimientos,  canned  Salt  About  1  pound  of  sharp  cheese,  grated 

Rub  insides  of  pimientos  with  salt,  then  stuff  full 
to  the  top  with  grated  cheese.  Press  "lips"  of  pimi- 
ento  together  and  run  a  toothpick  through  to  hold 
the  cheese  in.  Place  on  a  buttered  pan  and  put  into 
the  top  of  a  very  hot  oven  (475  degrees)  just  long 
enough  to  melt  the  cheese.  Remove  and  place  on 
lettuce  leaves,  and  serve  immediately. — Mrs.  F.  S. 
T.,  Davis,  California. 


A  PARTY  LUNCHEON 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Molded  Chicken  Salad 

'Stuffed  Pimientos 

Hot  Rolls         Jam         Pickled  Figs 

Chocolate  Wafer  Ice-Box  Pudding 

Coffee 
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U.  9.  PATENT   OFFICE 


tV ill  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 


Chicken  Loaf 


4  or  5  pound  fat  hen 

1  cupful  of  white  bread  crumbs 

1  cupful  of  milk 


1  cupful  of  chicken  stock 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
4  eggs,  well  beaten 


AN  EASY-TO-SERVE 
LUNCHEON 

'Chicken  Loaf  with  Mushroom  Sauce 

Hot  Potato  Chips 

Cranberry  Jelly 

Pickles  Olives  Celery 

Paradise  Pudding         Coffee 


Have  the  hen  disjointed;  boil  until  the  meat  is 
very  tender,  falling  away  from  the  bone.  When  cool 
enough  to  handle,  cut  meat  into  small  pieces,  and 
add  to  it  the  bread  crumbs,  milk,  stock,  and  season- 
ings to  taste.  (Celery  salt  is  excellent  to  add.) 
Lastly  stir  in  the  beaten  eggs,  and  pour  into  a  but- 
tered shallow  pan.    Place  this  pan  in  a  larger  pan 

of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  45  minutes,  or  until 
firm  when  tested  with  a  knife  blade.  Cut  in  squares,  and  serve  with  thin  cream 
sauce,  or  plain  or  mushroom  gravy  made  from  the  remainder  of  the  chicken  stock. 
This  is  delightful  for  serving  at  a  party,  for  it  is  good,  and  it  can  be  made  ready 
for  baking  several  hours  in  advance. — Mrs.  L.  C.  S.,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Cauliflower  with  Tomato  Sauce 


This  is  especially  good  when  a  really  white  cauli- 
flower cannot  be  secured.  While  the  cauliflower  is 
cooking  in  the  usual  way  (in  plenty  of  boiling  salted 
water,  uncovered,  until  just  tender  when  pierced 
with  a  fork),  make  a  sauce  as  follows:  heat  half  a 
can  of  tomato  soup  with  }4  cupful  of  cream  or  rich 
milk.    Thicken  a  little,  with  about  1  tablespoonful 

of  flour  mixed  with  cold  milk.  Add  a  little  butter,  and  seasonings  to  taste.  Place 
the  drained  cauliflower  in  a  hot  serving  dish,  pour  the  hot  sauce  over  it,  and 
serve  at  once. — Mrs.  J.  C.  R.,  Manhattan  Beach,  California. 


A  GOOD  DINNER 

Grapefruit  and  Pineapple  Salad 

Baked  Veal  Chops 

Escalloped  Potatoes 

'Cauliflower  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Prune  Pie  Coffee 


Vi  cupful  of  raw  rice 
6  large  cabbage  leaves 


Dutch  Dumplings 

1  cupful  of  minced  cooked  ham   or 

corned  beef 
1  pint  of  sauerkraut 

Wash  the  rice  thoroughly  and  let  soak  in  hot 
water  to  cover  until  it  has  swelled  and  softened  con- 
siderably. Pour  boiling  water  over  the  cabbage 
leaves  and  let  stand  10  minutes  to  make  them  pli- 
able. Mix  the  soaked  rice  and  the  chopped  meat 
together,  and  divide  into  six  equal  parts.  Put  one 
portion  in  the  center  of  each  cabbage  leaf,  and  roll  up  like  dumplings.  Place  in 
a  covered  baking  dish,  fill  the  spaces  around  the  rolls  with  sauerkraut,  cover, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  to  moderate  oven  (350  to  375  degrees)  for  an  hour. — Mrs. 
G.  A.  D.,  Santa  Ana,  California. 

Steamed  Date  Pudding 


A  BAKED  DINNER 

'Dutch  Dumplings 

Escalloped  Tomatoes 

Bran  Muffins  Jam 

Fruit  Salad         Coffee 


1  egg 

Yi  cupful  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  sour  cream 

1  cupful  of  chopped,  pitted  dates 

3/2  cupful  of  nuts 


1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
x/i  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
1J/2  cupfuls  of  bread  flour 


Beat  the  egg,  add  sugar  and  cream,  and  mix  well. 
Stir  in  the  dates,  nuts,  and  vanilla.  Sift  spices  and 
soda  with  flour,  and  add,  beating  just  enough  to 
mix  well;  turn  into  an  oiled  pudding  pan  or  into 
large  baking  powder  cans,  filling  two-thirds  full, 
and  steam  over  boiling  water  for  2  hours.  Serve 
hot  with  whipped  cream,  hard  sauce,  or  other  pud- 
ding sauce  desired. — Mrs.  W.  B.  T.,  Rosalia,  Wash. 


SUNDAY  DINNER 

Celery  Victor  Pretzels 

Roast  Chicken  with  Stuffing 

Riced  Potatoes  Gravy 

Buttered  Green  Peas  and  Carrots 

Rolls  Loganberry  Jelly 

'Steamed  Date  Pudding  with 

Hard  Sauce 

Coffee 
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Martha   Meade's 
Tid-Bit   Tray 


VALUE 

In  beautiful  lifetime 
chromium.  Regular  silver 
weight  .  .  .  untarnishable 
mirror  polish.  It's  the 
new,  smart  way  to  serve 
sandwiches,  candy  or 
petits  tours. 


This  amazing  introductory  offer  made 
solely  to  convince  you  that  science  has 
at  last  discovered  a  healthful,  hot  break- 
fast cereal  children  eat  without  coaxing. 

NEWI! 

Wheat  Hearts 

An  entirely  new  food  principle.  (Jives  you  a 
hot  breakfast  cereal  containing  1  \lA  times  more 
of  the  essential  health  element  (Vitamin  B) 
than  you  get  in  commonly  used  farina-type 
cereals.  AND  YET  children  gladly  eat — and 
ask  for  more; — of  the  new  Wheat  Hearts! 

Ask  your  doctor  about  Vitamin  B.  He  will 
lell  you  that  without  this  precious  element 
growth  and  appetite  are  impossible.  Without 
Vitamin  B  the  other  6  known  vitamins  arc- 
worthless.  But  Wheat  Hearts  (containing  a 
large  percentage  of  pure  wheal  germ,  one  of 
the  greatest  known  Vitamin  B  sources)  pro- 
sides  you  an  easy,  delicious  way  of  supplying 
your  children  this  wonderful  vitamin  which  is 
so  necessary  in  the  diet. 

Try  a  package  today-  your  family  will  thank 
you  for  discovering  this  hot  cereal  that  tasles 
so  good! 


ACT  NOW!... 

offer  limited.  Martha  Meade' 
Tid-Bit  Tray  sent  FREE  foi 
tops  from  two  pack-' 
ages  of  Wheat 
Hearts.  Or  (if  you 
prefer)  send  just  one 
package  lop  and  10c. 


■-a 


SPERRV   Fl.nl  ic   ('<  i  . 

s^an  Francisco,  Calif. 


Enclosed  find  tops  from  two  Wheat  Hearts  pack 
a^es  (or  one  lop  and  IOC)  for  which  please:  send  me 
postpaid  Martha  Meade's  Tid-Bit  Tray  in  lifetime 
chromium. 


Name.  .  - 
Street  or  Kill 
City.. 


"Much  Tasting  and 
No  Wasting" 


By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


State 


I 
I 

K    IP     | 

....J 


\X7I1Y  do  we  remember  with  pleasure 
~  some  meals  we  have  eaten,  or 
somi  one  dish  in  a  restaurant  or  at  home, 
.uid  forget  the  others?  Why  does  some 
cooking  satisfy,  some  leave  us  with  an 
unsatisfied  feeling?  The  answer  lies  in 
one  word:  flavor,  and  all  it  implies.  Just 
the  right  amount  of  seasoning  added  to 
one  dish,  or  the  real  flavor  in  the  food 
developed  in  another.  The  ability  to 
disc  riminate  in  the  use  of  seasonings  and 
to  develop  flavors  already  present  in 
food  material,  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween  a  really  good  cook,  and  one  who 
just  cooks. 

"To  be  a  good  cook  means  much 
tasting  and  no  wasting."  I  can  hear 
some  one  say,  "My  cook  never  tastes  the 
food  she  is  preparing."  In  such  a  case 
I  always  feel  quite  sure  her  cook  is  one 
of  the  colored  race,  or  if  not,  is  a  genius. 
I5nt  we  are  not  all  geniuses.  Of  course, 
many  dishes  have  a  stated  and  fixed 
amount  of  salt.  Cereals  need  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  for  each  cupful  of 
cereal;  for  soup,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
is  the  correct  amount  to  make  one  quart 
of  the  liquid  palatable.  But  we  must  do 
more  than  make  soups,  sauces,  and 
meats  taste  just  palatable.  One  must 
taste  many  times  before  realizing  that 
it  is  the  very  best  one  can  do.  Remem- 
ber, "much  tasting." 

I  firmly  believe  that  taste  can  be 
developed  by  use,  just  as  muscles  are 
strengthened  by  exercise;  and  so  I  say, 
"Never  serve  a  dish  until  you  can  not 
improve  the  taste  of  it." 

Just  a  word  about  tasting.  Placing 
a  little  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  tells 
you  nothing  except  that  the  material  is 
solid  or  liquid,  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft. 
The  food  to  be  tasted  must  pass  over 
the  tongue  and  palate  and  down  the 
throat,  and  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  impression  made.  A  little  more  salt? 
Does  it  need  an  acid  added,  say  a  little 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar?  I  learned  long 
ago  t  hat  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  will  make 
even  a  soup  or  a  meat  dish  just  right, 
and  it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  hear 
several  Oriental  cooks  verify  this  state- 
ment. Lemon  juice  calls  out  the  flavor 
of  all  fruits,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt  are 
an  improvement  to  acid  fruits. 

What  a  boon  to  us  the  onion  family 
is!  Do  I  hear,  "I  don't  like  onion  in 
anything"?  Unless  onion  even  in  small 
quantities  causes  stomach  distress,  do 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  remark. 
It  is  the  "too  much"  onion  or  garlic 
which  is  unpleasant.  CJarlic  suffers 
greatly  from  adverse  criticism  due  to 
the   over-amount    used.     CJarlic   should 


be  added  to  a  dish  with  a  pianissimo 
touch.  Unless  a  dish  by  its  name  implies 
onion,  one  should  not  be  sure  or  even 
.conscious  that  the  flavor  is  present.  As 
a  seasoning,  onion  is  best  sauted  or  fried 
in  a  small  amount  of  fat,  just  enough 
to  take  away  the  raw  taste,  before  add- 
ing it  to  a  liquid  or  sauce.  The  French 
understand  this  art  of  seasoning.  Their 
cooking  has  such  a  delicious  yet  inde- 
scribable flavor  always,  causing  one  par- 
taking of  it  to  ask,  "What  makes  this 
sauce  taste  so  different?  1  cannot  make 
out  the  flavor."  That  is  the  acme  of 
good  seasoning. 

I  recall  a  dish  which  has  just  a  "sus- 
picion" of  cinnamon  added  to  make  it 
right,  but  you  could  not  say  positively 
that  the  flavor  was  cinnamon.  Can  one 
ever  tell  positively  what  is  only  a  suspi- 
cion ?  Too  many  cooks  go  on  the  theory 
that  if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better — 
a  very  damaging  theory. 

"No  wasting"  is  the  other  half  of  our 
quoted  definition  of  a  good  cook. 

May  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  a 
previous  article,  that  it  is  not  the  price 
of  food  material  when  purchased  at  the 
market  which  is  so  important,  but 
rather  what  use  is  made  of  it  in  the 
home  ? 

When  vegetables  and  meat  come  from 
the  market  take  care  of  them  at  once, 
making  a  mental  calculation  of  what  is 
to  be  done  with  every  part.  If  bone  or 
fat  is  to  be  trimmed  from  the  meat, 
wash  and  put  in  a  kettle  with  cold 
water  and  cook  slowly,  adding  salt  to 
draw  out  the  juices.  To  this  add  any 
bits  of  vegetables,  say  a  piece  of  onion, 
a  stray  carrot,  a  stalk  of  celery,  all  of 
which  would  ordinarily  dry  or  mold  and 
then  be  thrown  away.  Strain  this  stock, 
after  two  or  three  hours  of  cooking,  and 
store  in  the  refrigerator.  It  will  be  good 
to  use  for  a  soup  or  sauce. 

Vegetables  left  from  dinner,  not 
enough  to  serve  again  as  a  vegetable, 
make  delicious  cream  soups  for  luncheon 
the  next  day.  A  bone  from  the  roast  or 
steak  added  to  the  kettle  of  stock  gives 
a  fine  flavor.  Stock  can  be  made  from 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  fish;  in  this 
case  cook  but  an  hour.  Strain,  and  use 
for  a  cream  soup,  or  a  sauce  to  accom- 
pany the  fish.  Halibut  trimmings  and 
bones  make  an  excellent  soup,  adding 
green  peas  and  diced  carrot  previously 
cooked.  Always  ask  your  butcher  or 
fish  man  to  send  all  bones  and  trim- 
mings— but  remember  to  cook  at  once. 

When  you  receive  it  from  the  market, 
trim  lettuce  or  any  salad  plant  at  once, 
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GLOBE  "AT 
KITCHEN    CLUB 


Ruth  Adams,  Director 


FIRST  RADIO  MEETING,  9:30  TUESDAY,  OCT.  3rd 


Don  Lee  Chain 


"My  Family's  Favorite  Dinner  includes... 

Spaghetti  -  Fiesta' 

(writes  Mrs.  John  Doane  of  Los  Angeles) 

"...and  this  spaghetti  dish  teally  is  a 'feast.'  I 
use  Globe  "Al"  Spaghetti  because  it  cooks  up 
so  nicely,  and  of  course  I  use  Globe  "Al"  Com- 
plete Biscuit  Flour  for  the  apple  cobbler  as  it 
makes  such  delicious  flaky  crust  and  saves  time, 
too.  Here  is  my  recipe  for  Spaghetti-Fiesta." 

Vk  package  (6  ounces)  Globe  "A  1"  Spaghetti 

1  pound  small  pork  sausages 
1  can  tomato  sauce        1  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Cook  the  spaghetti  in  plenty  of  boiling,  salted 
water  for  twenty  minutes;  drain  it  and  reserve  a 
part  of  the  salted  water.  While  spaghetti  is  cook- 
ing, brown  the  sausages  in  a  frying  pan,  mix 
1  cup  of  fairly  dry  bread  crumbs  with  YA  cup  of 
melted  butter,  and  heat  the  tomato  sauce. 

Place  half  the  cooked  spaghetti  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  the  sausages 
and  pour  over  this  half  the  tomato  sauce.  Spread  remain- 
ing spaghetti  over  the  sausages,  pour  on  it  the  rest  of 
the  tomato  sauce,  then  add  enough  of  the  reserved 
salted  water  to  almost  cover  the  spaghetti.  Spread  the 
buttered  crumbs  thickly  over  the  top  and  place  in  a 
hot  oven— 400  deg.— for  about  20  minutes,  or  until  the 
crumbs  are  brown. 


Stuffed  Olives  Celery 

it  Spaghetti-  Fiesta      String  Beans 

Hearts   of    Lettuce    with 

French    Dressing 

Hot   Sesame    Rolls  Butter 

Apple   Cobbler 

Tea   or   Coffee 


Chili  Waffles .  .  .for  a  Buffet  Supper 

( from  Mrs.  Raymond  Jones,  San  Francisco) 


1  cup  Globe  "A  1"  Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour 

1  egg  2  tbsp.  Sesame  Oil 

2/3  cup  water  V4  CUP  Chili  Sauce 


Beat  the  egg  until  light.  Add  Sesame  Oil 
and  beat  until  blended.  Add  chili  sauce 
and  water  and  mix  well.  Stir  in  waffle 
flour  and  beat  until  batter  is  smooth.  Bake 
in  hot  waffle  iron.  This  makes  four  big 
waffles.  When  I  have  a  number  of  people 


in  for  this  supper,  I  borrow  one  or  two 
extra  waffle  irons  and  appoint  two  of  my 
guests  assis- 
tant chefs. 
Everyone 
has  a  good 
time  and 
how  those 
chiliwaffles 
disappear! 


BUFFET  SUPPER 

Creamed   Chicken   on    Hot 

Chili    Waffles  * 

Green   Peas   in   Paper  Cups 

Pineapple   and   Cottage   Cheese 

Salad,   Mayonnaise   Dressing 

Ice  Cream  and   Little  Cakes 

Coffee 


fain,  wui  GfttM  ClI 

It  starts  October  3rd!  Meetings 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing from  9:30  to  9:45  over  the 
Don  Lee  chain. 

We'll  all  have  lots  of  fun  and  you'll 
learn  a  lot  of  new  tricks  about  the 
old  trades  of  cooking  and  home- 
making. 

They  say  three  heads  are  better  than 
one  so  there  are  three  of  us  to  help 
you  with  your  kitchen  problems 
...Ruth  Adams,  Director  (center), 
Winona  Peterson  (left),  and  Helen 
Farquhar  (right),  Assist.  Directors. 


Ht,^  When  you  make  tho: 

ijjv  Sunset  Kitchen  Cabii 

Bus.  Oil  if  you  want  a  del 

W*  l_  flavor!  (Globe  "Al"  5 

GLOBE  "A I" 

FAMILY  FLOUR-PANCAKE  FLOUR- 
SESAME  SALAD  AND  COOKING  OIL 
—  SPAGHETTI,  MACARONI  AND 
NOODLES-COMPLETE  BISCUIT  FLOUR 
—and  other  fine  foods  all  worth 
trying! 


ose  DOUGHNUTS  SUPREME  featured  in  the  ~~| 
'net,  be  sure  to  fry  them  in  Globe  "Al"  Sesame 
Iicate,  digestible  doughnut  with  a  rich  nut-like 
Sesame  Oil  is  marvelous  for  salads,  too!)  | 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  THE 
GLOBE  MILLS  NEAREST  YOU  .  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO     -    SACRAMENTO 

LOS  ANGELES    -    COLTON    ■    SAN  DIEGO 

or  OGDEN,  UTAH 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND  MILLING  CO. 

Please  send  me  the  Ruth  Adams  bulletins  checked  below. 
D  Globe  "Al"  Kitchen  Club  News  and  Recipes 
D  14  Salad  Dressing  Recipes  made  with  Globe  "Al" 


Sesame  Oil. 


Name- 


Address^. 
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Mothers... fto 

CUT-OUT  TOYS  FOR 
CHILDREN 


NOW  ON  EVERY 

POST  TOASTIES 

PACKAGE 


Yes,  you'll  now  find  fascinating  toys  like 
these  on  every  package  of  Post  Toasties 
.  .  .  the  crisp,  delicious  cereal  that  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups,  too,  just  love  to  eat! 


How  children  enjoy  these  clever  Cut-Outs! 
.  .  .  that  keep  them  for  hours  at  games  like 
"Covered  Wagon  Days,"  "Pony  Express," 
"Cowboys  and  Indians"! 

That's  one  mighty  fine  reason  for  buying 
Post  Toasties!  For  only  Post  Toasties  gives 
you  these  Cut-Outs  FREE!  You'll  find  some 
on  every  package  .  .  .  Cowboys  and  a  Lone 
Ranger  on  one;  Indians  and  Tepees  and 
Buffaloes  on  another;  Traders,  Pony  Express, 
Covered  Wagons  on  a  third! 

They're  gorgeous  fun!  But  even  more  im- 
portant—  children  love  this  crisp,  nourish- 
ing cereal  that's  so  very  good  for  them  to  eat! 
They  love  its  tasty,  golden  flakes  of  good- 
ness .  .  .  flakes  made  from  the  tender  young 
hearts  of  sweetest  corn.  And  you  grown-ups 
will  surely  agree — Post  Toasties  is  the 
grandest-tasting  cereal  there  is! 

Order  it  tomorrow  in  the  new  Cut-Out 
packages  that  provide  such  fascinating  fun 
for  the  youngsters.  Serve  Post  Toasties 
plain  with  milk  or  cream — or  garnished  with 
your  favorite  fruit  or  berries.  What  a  treat! 

Post  Toasties  is  a  product  of  General 
Foods.   You  can  get  it  at  all  grocers'. 


discarding  spoiled  parts,  and  saving  the 
larger  outside  leaves  for  soup  or  greens, 
and  the  hearts  for  salad.  Wash  and 
wrap  in  damp  cheese-cloth  or  parchment 
or  waxed  paper,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
Cut  large  lettuce  leaves  in  ribbons  and 
use  for  salad,  or  soup.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  mix  left  over  vegetables,  especially 
if  one  is  a  creamed  vegetable;  these  make 
a  cream  soup  having  an  unusual  flavor. 

Of  course,  the  size  of  one's  family 
determines  just  how  much  one  can  do 
in  using  small  quantities  of  cooked  or 
raw  food  material.  No  cook  book  can 
give  an  exact  recipe  for  using  food  which 
you  have  left  over.  For  instance,  I  hap- 
pened to  have  today  the  water  in  which 
a  very  small  head  of  cauliflower  was 
cooked  last  night.  In  it  are  a  few  flow- 
erets which  fell  off  the  head  as  I  removed 
it  to  a  dish  to  serve,  and  a  small  leftover 
piece,  in  all  perhaps  less  than  a  cupful. 
I  put  this  liquid  and  cauliflower  and  one 
sliced  onion  over  the  flame  and  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour.  Then  I  added 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour  rubbed 
together,  cooked  the  mixture  five  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly,  and  then  rub- 
bed it  through  a  sieve.  I  returned  the 
saucepan  to  the  heat,  added  ]/^  cupful 
of  cream,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and 
strained  it  again — and  two  persons  had 
a  delicious  cream  of  cauliflower  soup  for 
luncheon. 

Do  you  ever  look  in  your  refrigerator 
and  find  a  dish  of  some  vegetable,  one 
or  two  cold  boiled  potatoes,  and  an  egg 
left  from  breakfast?  Not  enough  in  any 
one  for  use  again  alone.  When  I  find 
such  a  miscellaneous  assortment  I  make 
a  salad  or  bowl  of  salad  as  follows: 

I  cupful  of  bread  dice  cut  from  a  slice  or  two 
left  from  a  previous  meal.  These  dice  are 
fried  in  2  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil  until 
a  light  brown 

I  clove  of  garlic,  sliced  thin 

I  onion,  sliced  thin 

1  pickle,  sweet  or  sour,  sliced 

2  or  3  olives,  cut  into  small  pieces 

l/i  cupful  of  cold  cooked  peas  or  green  string 

beans 
Few  flowerets  of  cauliflower 
I  cold  boiled  potato,  cut  into  cubes 
I  hard  cooked  egg,  sliced  thin 
r  tomato,  peeled  and  cut  into  eighths 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil 

I  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  (tarragon  vinegar 

if  possible) 
I  teaspoonful  of  salt 
l/i  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
I  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
A  little  black  pepper 
x/i  head  of  lettuce,  cut  into  ribbons  or  strips 

In  a  bowl  put  the  garlic,  onion,  and 
bread  dice.  Add  pickles,  vegetables, 
olives,  and  seasonings.  With  a  spoon 
and  fork  lightly  toss  the  ingredients 
until  every  piece  is  coated  with  oil. 
(This  is  what  the  French  mean  when 
they  say  "fatigue"  the  salad.)  Add 
vinegar  and  again  thoroughly  mix.  In 
the  salad  bowl  place  the  shredded  let- 
tuce, add  the  vegetables  and  serve. 

For  this  salad,  the  combinations  vary 
according  to  what  one  has  left  over  to 
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use,  but  the  bread  will  be  found  to  be 
a  pleasing  addition. 

Stale  bread  has  ever  so  many  uses. 
Before  the  pieces  get  too  dry,  soak  in 
a  mixture  of  egg  and  milk  (one  cupful 
of  milk,  two  eggs),  salt  and  sugar.  Fry 
slowly  in  butter  until  a  light  brown  on 
both  sides,  and  serve  with  jelly  or  pre- 
serves. Or  make  into  bread  pudding, 
using  the  white  inside  for  plain,  and  the 
darker  pieces  with  chocolate.  Dried 
bread  crumbs  should  be  kept  on  hand 
to  use  for  crumbing  foods  for  deep  fat 
frying,  or  in  scalloped  dishes.  Again 
remember  to  sort  and  dry  before  bread 
begins  to  mold. 

Use  every  scrap  of  food.  Season  well, 
using  a  variety  of  seasonings  for  flavor. 
Follow  the  slogan,  "Much  tasting,  and 
1  no  wasting."    Be  a  good  cook! 


About  My 
Electric    Refrigerator 

{Continued from  page  2l) 

are  best  stored  in  covered  dishes.  I  used 
to  be  concerned  about  the  defrosting 
process.  With  my  new  machine,  all  I 
need  do  is  turn  the  indicator  to  the 
point  so  marked,  and  the  machine  takes 
care  of  the  rest.  When  the  frost  is  all 
melted  away  from  the  pipes,  I  empty 
the  drain  pan,  turn  the  indicator  to  its 
original  position  and  all  is  well. 

One  of  the  features  of  my  automatic 
about  which  I  wax  most  enthusiastic  is 
the  freezing  compartment — responsible 
for  those  indispensable  ice-cubes,  frozen 
entrees,  salads,  and  desserts.  Most  of 
us  housewives  specialize  on  frozen  des- 
serts, once  we  possess  an  electric  refrig- 
erator, and  I  do  believe  the  question 
most  often  asked  is:  "How  can  I  make 
my  frozen  desserts  smooth  and  creamy?" 
Crystallization  and  separation  of  mix- 
tures during  freezing  seem  to  give  most 
difficulty,  but  these  are  simple  problems 
which  are  easily  solved. 

A  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  is  that 
we  use  too  much  sugar  and  use  it 
wrongly.  When  a  recipe  calls  for  granu- 
lated sugar  the  sugar  should  be  made 
into  a  syrup  or  custard  before  the  egg 
white  or  whipped  cream  is  added.  If 
uncooked  sugar  is  required  to  be  folded 
into  whipped  cream,  confectioners' 
sugar  should  be  used.  Too  much  sugar 
means  that  an  extremely  low  tempera- 
ture is  required  for  freezing  the  mixture, 
therefore  a  good  recipe  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  followed  carefully,  to  insure 
best  results.  If  canned  fruit  is  substi- 
tuted for  fresh,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  sugar  used  in  the  canning. 

When  I  add  cream  to  a  frozen  recipe, 
I  am  careful  not  to  whip  it  too  stiff  for 
this  lends  a  grainy  and  buttery  taste 
when  frozen.  It  should  be  whipped 
until  it  holds  its  shape,  but  not  until  it 
piles    up.     A    30%    cream    is    ideal    for 
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From  the  "7-  Day  Bowl"*  make  several  new,  appetizing 
treats— Get  recipe  book  for  full  week's  schedule  of  menu- 
variation— all  made  with  full-flavored  California  Prunes 


Here's  a  cheery  answer  to  that  eternal 
problem:  What  shall  I  have  for  lunch 
today — or  dinner  tonight  —  or  break- 
fast tomorrow?"  And  the  answer  is  all 
wrapped  up  in  a  simple,  handy  pack- 
age"—  a  7-day  supply  of  sweet,  juicy 
California  Prunes. 

Just  cook  enough  to  fill  a  large  bowl. 
Then  place  them  in  the  ice-box.  And 
presto!  From  this  source  new  delights 
discovered  by  smart  hostesses  and  fa- 
mous chefs  are  easily  and  quickly  made. 

Good  for  the  System,  Too 

California  Prunes  benefit  the  body,  as 
well,  for  they  contain  several  essential 
elements:  Vitamin  A,  for  increasing  re- 
sistance to  minor  infections;  vitamins  B 
and  G,  too,  for  promoting  appetite  and 


growth;  minerals  (iron,  calcium  and 
phosphorus)  that  build  blood,  bone  and 
tissue;  and  natural  fruit  sugars,  to  supply 
quick  energy.  Prunes  help  regulate  the 
body  in  a  mild,  natural  way. 

Ripened  on  the  trees  to  full  maturity 
in  California  sunshine,  the  new  pack  is 
now  available  at  your  nearest  grocery. 
Ask  for  other  new  California  Prune 
products,  such  as  prune  juice,  prune 
bread  and  prune  crush. 

THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  PREPARE  PRUNES 

*(For  "7-Day  Bowl"  and  Compote  of  Prunes) 

First,  wash  the  prunes  with  cold  water.  For  quick 
preparation,  place  in  pan,  cover  with  water  and  bring 
to  aboil.  Cook  at  boiling  temperature  for  one  hour.  If  a 
sweeter  dish  is  desired,  add  2  tablespoons  of  sugar  for 
each  cup  of  prunes  during  last  Jive  minutes  of  cooking. 
Many  excellent  cooks  prefer  to  coverprunes  with  water 
and  soak  over-night,  simmering  slowly  for  two  hours  in  the 
same  water.  Prunes  may  be  served  with  or  without  cream. 
Just  before  serving,  a  little  lemon  juice  may  be  added. 


rnia 


prunes 

■        EVERY     DAY     IN     SOME    WAY 


UNITED  PRUNE  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Dept.  10-S-3,  343  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  the  Prune  Recipe  Book. 


Na  me. 


.Street- 
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BusyWomen 
Prefer 

Dri-Brite 
floor  wax 


Dri-Brite  Wax  needs  no  rubbing 
and  no  polishing.  Just  apply 
Dri-Brite;  wait  19  minutes;  and 
it  dries  bright  with  a  lustrous 
wax  surface.  Non-greasy,  no 
offensive  odor,  not  slippery. 


Dri-Brite  Wax  leaves  a  hard 
wax  finish.  Dirt  and  dust  do 
not  penetrate  but  stay  on  top 
where  they  can  easily  be  re- 
moved by  an  occasional  going 
over  with  a  dry  mop. 


ty 


Recent  scientific  tests  by  Foster 
D.  Snell,  Chemists-Engineers 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  proved 
what  housewives  already  knew 
— that  Dri-Brite  wears  much 
longer. 

Results  Guaranteed 

No  risk,  no  guesswork,  when  you  use  Dri-Brite  Wax. 
Results  are  guaranteed  as  advertised  in  Good  House- 
keeping Magazine.  Hardware,  paint,  drug,  variety  and 
department  stores  everywhere  recommend  Dri-Brite 
Wax  for  beautifying  linoleum,  hardwood,  painted, 
shellacked  and  tile  surfaces.  It  will  cut  your  house- 
keeping work  in  half.  Buy  a  can  today.  ©  1933 
MIRACUL  WAX  CO.,   1322  Dolman  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WARNING! 

To  get  genuine  Dri-Brite.  (he 
original  no  rubbing,  no  polish- 
ing, floor  wax  look  for  the 
magician  on  every  can. 

\ 


DRI-BRITE 


NO  RUBBING     NO  POLISHING 

FLOOR  WAX 


KITCHEN 
Sunset    RANGERS    Cluh 


How  We  Cook 


T7*VERY  year  about  this  time,  rules 
-■— '  and  regulations  for  cooking  venison, 
written  by  well-intentioned  but  sadly 
misinformed  ladies,  begin  to  appear  in 
the  home  magazines.  Well,  lifetimes 
have  been  spent  on  mistaken  paths,  and 
so  I  hope  herewith  to  clear  up  some 
common  misunderstandings.  In  other 
words,  this  is  the  way  to  cook  venison. 
The  first  adage  of  that  old  recipe, 
" First  catch  the  rabbit,"  isn't  very  im- 
portant on  this  coast  where  deer  may 
be  flushed  like  quail  from  the  roadside 
within  ten  minutes'  drive  from  our  urban 
centers,  and  where  orchardists  complain 
that  their  crops  are  ruined  by  the  soft- 
footed  creatures  who  slip  down  at  dusk 
to  nibble  the  tender  fruit  and  leaves. 

But  the  second  rule  is  all  important. 
See  that  your  venison  is  hung  properly, 
or  your  time  and  efforts  in  cooking  will 
be  wasted.  When  you  get  home  from  the 
hunt,  drive  directly  to  the  local  ice  and 
cold  storage  plant.  Here  for  a  small  fee 
(usually  a  share  of  the  meat)  your  deer 
can  be  properly  hung  and  frozen.  This 
procedure  takes  away  all  the  strong 
flavor,  but  leaves  the  delicious  game 
taste. 

In  not  less  than  two  weeks,  take  out 
the  meat,  allow  one  day  for  thawing, 
skin  carefully  (leaving  the  inner  skin), 
and  cut  it  up  for  serving.  Your  local 
butcher  will  store  part  of  it  for  you  and 
he  may  even  offer  to  cut  it  up  for  you 
on  the  promise  of  some  of  the  meat. 
Get  as  many  chops  as  possible  and  take 
off  several  rounds  from  the  hams,  for 
roasting  is  the  least  desirable  way  of 
cooking  this  rather  dry  part  of  the  meat. 
You  will  have  several  piles  of  meat  left 
from  the  breast,  rump  and  shoulder  for 
stewing.  Never  soak  any  of  it  in  vine- 
gar for  this  will  dry  and  toughen  venison. 
Roast  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  Pan- 
frying  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Are  you 
listenin'? 

Using  an  iron  skillet,  fry  the  chops 
quickly  in  oil,  adding  a  bay  leaf  and 
sprigs  of  rosemary  for  flavor,  and  sea- 
soning just  before  taking  from  the  pan. 
The  steaks  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  always  working  quickly.  The 
roasts  are  cooked  in  the  continental 
manner  in  an  open  shallow  roasting  pan 
at  450  degrees  or  more;  seasoned  with 


Veniso  n 


rounded  with  onion  and  potatoes,  brown- 
ing in  the  drippings;  and  salted  and 
served  when  it  has  reached  that  certain 
crispiness  on  the  outside  and  faint  pink 
juiciness  on  the  inside  which  this  method 
of  roasting  gives. 

1  he  less  desirable  cuts  may  be  stew-ed 
up  and  served  along  with  potatoes  and 
vegetables  in  the  gravy — than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  delicious — or  with 
curried  rice,  or  Spanish  style.  The  extra 
gravy  may  be  used  as  a  base  for  an 
Italian  mushroom  sauce  by  adding 
canned  or  dried  and  soaked  mushrooms, 
tomato  puree,  minced  onion  and  sea- 
sonings. Simmer  this  gravy  for  several 
hours  and  serve  on  any  Italian  paste 
with  fresh  Parmesan  cheese.  Or,  make 
a  very  thick  mush  of  corn  meal,  using 
the  old-fashioned  meal,  stirring  con- 
stantly to  prevent  burning  until  it  be- 
comes well  cooked — nearly  an  hour. 
Lift  the  meal  out  onto  a  hot  platter, 
sprinkle  with  cheese  and  cover  with  the 
mushroom  gravy.  Either  of  these  makes 
a  delicious  and  glorious  end  to  your  deer. 

If  you  have  a  smoke  house,  cure  a  few 
strips  of  the  trimmings  for  the  children. 
Remember  the  storage  man,  the  butcher, 
the  boss,  father-in-law,  your  poker  pals 
and  grandma  with  some  of  the  meat — 
don't  worry,  you'll  have  plenty  left  for 
yourselves.  If  the  head  is  a  good  one 
mount  it;  have  the  skin  cured  for  sonny's, 
room,  and  a  good  time  will  be  had  by 
all. — V.  M.  Solari,  San  Francisco. 


Venison  in  Camp 

1_T  AVING  spent  most  of  my  life  trap- 
■*■  -*■  ping  and  hunting,  I  feel  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  other  rangers  how  to  cook 
venison,  especially  in  camp.  This  is  my 
method.  Build  a  small  camp  fire  of 
twigs.  Let  it  burn  down  to  a  bed  of 
coals.  Slice  steaks  from  the  back  strap 
or  ham.  Have  ready  some  long,  green 
sticks,  cut  and  sharpened  on  one  end. 
Stick  the  steaks  on  these  sticks  same  as 
you  would  wieners.  Hold  them  over  the 
fire  until  cooked.  The  juice  will  begin 
to  run  out  and  the  meat  will  soon  start 
to  brown.  Then  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.    If  you  happen  to  have  butter  in 
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camp,  melt  a  little  to  pour  on  each  steak    ^ 
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Hthat  the  venison  will  disappear  as  fast 

i  as  you  can  cook  it.    This  with  steaming 

;l  coffee  and  potatoes  fried  in  bacon  drip- 

S  pings  is  good  enough  for  any  ranger. 

When  it  comes  to  frying  venison  steak, 

I  put  a  heavy  skillet  on  the  stove  and 

allow   it   to   get   very   hot.     While   the 

skillet   is   heating,   slice   the   steaks,    as 

many  as  you  wish.    To  make  the  meat 

tender,   hack  with   a   butcher  knife  on 

both  sides  of  the  meat.    Salt  and  pepper 

to  taste,  roll  in  flour  and  drop  the  steaks 

into  the  hot  fat  and  let  it  fry.   The  main 

Ithing  is  to  fry  venison  quickly.    Brown 

it  but  let  no  hard   crusts  form  on   it. 

Turn  the  steaks  often.    When  done,  lift 

out  onto  a  hot  platter,  dot  with  lumps 

i  of  butter  and  serve  at  once.    If  venison 

is  fried  too  long  the  meat  is  likely  to 

be  as  dry  as  chips. 

The  fat  that  is  left  in  the  pan  where 
venison  is  fried  makes  excellent  gravy. 
I  will  have  to  tell  you  about  my  onion 
!  gravy.  Pull  the  pan  to  the  back  of  the 
stove  so  that  the  grease  can  cool  down 
a  bit.  Cut  a  medium-sized  onion  into 
fine  slices  and  fry  it  a  golden  brown  in 
the  fat.  Put  in  the  flour  and  move 
skillet  to  hotter  part  of  the  stove  for 
the  flour  to  brown.  Then  put  in  the 
^:ilk  and  your  gravy  is  soon  ready  to 
serve. 

Another  way  to  cook  venison  is  to  fry 
the  steaks  and  then  have  a  Spanish  sauce 
ready  in  a  baking  pan  or  skillet.  Drop 
the  steaks  into  it  for  a  short  time  before 
serving  and  you  will  bless  the  name  of 
the  ranger  that  invented  such  a  dish. 

I  have  saved  what  I  consider  my 
trump  recipe  until  last.  I  call  it  Venison 
Hamburger  Delicious.  You  can  judge 
for  yourself  when  you  have  eaten.   Take 

2  lbs.  of  venison 

i  medium-sized  onion 

3  eggs 

l/i  cupful  of  cream 

i  cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  sage 

yi  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper 

A  dash  of  cayenne 

cut  venison  and  onion  through  the  food 
chopper.  Add  eggs  (beaten),  crumbs, 
cream  and  seasonings.  Mix  well  and 
form  into  what  the  women  call  patties. 
Roll  these  patties  in  flour  and  fry  in 
plenty  of  sizzling  hot  fat.  The  faster 
these  are  fried  the  better.  Put  onto  a 
hot  platter,  dot  with  butter  and  serve 
at  once.  These  are  good  also  when 
dropped  into  tomato  sauce  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  A-i. — Robert  Marks, 
a  "ranger"  from  Yachats,  Oregon. 
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to  nail  jar  lids  to  the 
bottom  of  shelves  in 
garage  and  storeroom. 
A  twist  of  the  wrist 
and  the  jar  is  screwed 
into  place,  thus  mak- 
ing extra  storage  space  for  rubber 
bands,    nails,    screws,    and   the   like. 


ase  of 

little  Mary  Dodd 

Fa  real  life  movie] 


How  puzzled  Mary  Dodd's  parents  were!  She 
had  always  been  such  a  bright,  vivacious  little 
girl.  So  full  of  life  and  interest  in  everything 
about  her.  And  now  ...  so  listless,  irritable. 
Not  herself  at  all! 


So  Mrs.  Dodd  took  Mary  to  Dr.  Kent.  How 
surprised  she  was  when  he  mentioned — con- 
stipation. And  then  ..."  more  outdoor  exer- 
cise, fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  lots  of  water 
between  meals — and  added  bulk  in  the  diet." 


"Added  bulk?"  Mrs.  Dodd  asked.  The  kind- 
ly doctor  smiled.  "She  likes  cereals,  doesn't 
she?  Well,  why  not  give  her  one  of  the  finest 
cereals  I  know — Post's  40%  Bran  Flakes?  It's 
delicious  . .  .  and  it  does  have  extra  berefits." 


And  Mary  .  .  .  well,  Mary  knows  nothing 
about  the  extra  benefits  this  delicious  cereal 
provides.  She  only  knows  she's  never  tasted 
anything  so  good — especially  with  sliced  bana- 
nas. And  mother  and  dad  agree! 


'<%%■■ 


PERHAPS  YOUR  CHILDREN  TOO 

may   benefit   from    this   delicious   cereal 

Mothers  often  are  unaware  that  their  children       ■K5A.      r^ 
are  suffering  from  constipation,  due  to  lack         jtf  ft-   ,, 

of  bulk  in  the  diet.  *io,°*jS 

Why  not,  as  a  precaution,  give  your  chil- 
dren delicious  Post's  40%  Bran  Flakes  (with 
other  parts  of  wheat)  regularly  for  breakfast  ? 
It  provides  the  bulk  most  systems  need  .  .  . 
bulk  so  many  diets  lack.  And  thus  it  helps  to 
insure  normal  elimination  ...  to  prevent 
intestinal  sluggishness. 

You'll  all  love  Post's  40%  Bran  Flakes- 
so  crisp  and  refreshing  and  delicious.  Get  a 
package  today!  A  product  of  General  Foods. 
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WITH    SMALL    ONES  ! 


NOTHING  LIKE  PANCAKES 


CABIN 


VVatch  'em  disappear  — pancakes 
and  Log  Cabin  Syrup!  A  blend  of 
Vermont  and  Canadian  maple  sugars 
with  fine  cane  sugar,  Log  Cabin  has 
just  the  right  consistency  to  trans- 
form pancakes  and  waffles  into  a  ten- 
der breakfast  treat.  The  little  people 
on  the  Log  Cabin  tin  delight  the 
children.  A  product  of  General  Foods. 


SCHOOL  DAYS! 
Guard  your  child's  health 


Dugan's  100%  Whole  Wheat 
Crackers  supply  all  the  benefits  of 
Nature's  finest  food.  They're  good 
for  children,  and  good  for  you. 

FREE  TRIAL! 

Enclose  Jc  to  cover  handling  costs  of 

generous  sample  package. 

NAME 


STREE'I 
CITY 


STATE. 


Address  Pacific  Coast  Agents  and  Distributors. 
Sherman  T.  Blake  Co.,  240  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Dept.  io-.vs-  Phone  Douglas  6915 
For  sale  at  all  Grocers  and  Health   Food  Stores 


About  My 
Electric  Refrigerator 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

frozen  desserts.  Evaporated  milk  may 
be  substituted  for  whipped  cream  if 
simply  chilled  by  pouring  into  the  freez- 
ing tray  for  15  minutes  or  so,  before 
whipping. 

If  a  recipe  which  I  am  using  calls  for 
adding  fruit  to  a  mixture,  I  thoroughly 
crush  or  sieve  it,  beforehand,  making  a 
smooth  puree. 

Contrary  to  the  common  belief,  there 
are  few  mixtures  that  need  stirring  dur- 
ing freezing,  other  than  certain  ices  and 
sherbets.  These  I  stir  in  the  tray  after 
reaching  the  mushy  stage,  then  once  or 
twice  again  while  freezing;  or,  if  first 
fro/Ail  firm,  I  then  remove  them  from 
the  tray,  chop  down,  whip  with  a  rotary 
beater,  and  in  the  case  of  a  sherbet  add 
stiffly  beaten  egg  white.  After  whipping 
they  are  returned  to  the  freezing  tray 
and  stirred  once  again  before  firm. 

To  prevent  separation  of  frozen  mix- 
tures I  make  it  a  point  to  have  all  of  my 
ingredients  at  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Too  often  warm  mixtures  are 
added  to  chilled  whipped  cream,  causing 
separation  during  freezing. 

Here  are  some  of  my  favorite  frozen 
desserts,  ranging  from  ices  to  parfaits: 

Raspberry  Ice 

1  cupful  of  sugar 

1  cupfuls  of  water 

Pinch  of  salt 

Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

ll/i  cupfuls  of  raspberry  juice 

Juice  of  K  lemon 

Combine  sugar,  water,  salt,  and 
grated  lemon  rind,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Cool,  strain  out  rind,  add 
fruit  juice  and  pour  into  tray.  When 
mixture  has  frozen  to  the  "mushy" 
stage,  (about  45  minutes),  pull  tray 
forward  in  freezing  sleeve  and  stir  mix- 
ture up  from  the  bottom  and  down  from 
the  sides.  Return  to  sleeve  and  continue 
freezing.  Stir  once  again  during  freezing 
process.    Makes  one  quart. 

Next  in  order  are  sherbets,  which  are 
similar  to  ices,  except  for  the  addition 
of  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  after  the 
mixture  is  partly  frozen.  These  should 
be  stirred  once  or  twice  during  freezing. 
In  the  case  of  a  cream  sherbet,  cream 
or  evaporated  milk  is  added. 

Orange  Cream  Sherbet 

1  teaspoonful  of  granulated  gelatine 

lA  cupful  of  cold  water 

I  l/i  cupfuls  of  sugar 

ll/i  cupfuls  of  boiling  water 

Grated  rind  of  2  oranges 

-  eggs>  yolks  and  whites  separated 

I  cupful  ot  lemon  juice 

\]A  cupfuls  of  orange  juice 

I  pint  of  cream  or  evaporated  milk 

'_>  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 


for  true  extract 

economy ! 


An  extract  that  is  uniformly 
strong  and  pure  is  the  one 
that  goes  farthest  and  flavors 
best.  Such  an  extract  is  Bur- 
nett's— known  to  good  cooks 
since  1847  and  making  new 
friends   every  day!    No 
obtainable  in  a  dandy 
new    bottle,  sturdy    of 
shape  and  amber   in 
color.  Your  grocer  has 
Burnett's — insist  upon 
it.  And  if  you  haven't 
a  copy  of  "Doubly  De- 
licious Desserts,"  send 
10c  for  your  copy  to- 
day. Full  of  new  des- 
sert suggestions. 


THE    JOSEPH    BURNETT    COMPANY 

437  n  Street,  Bottom,  Man. 
61    Main   Street,  San   Francisro 


•  -/VOIV   IS  THE  TIME    TO 
BAKE  YOUR   FRUIT  CAKES/ 


9  get  Ingredients 

.  Add  only  flour  and  ordinary 
tested    recipe   and    Instructions    in   each    cellophane 
wrapped  package,  containing  ingredients  enough   for  3  pounds  of  Genuine 
<M»  English  Fran  Cake.'"^  «r,.~M  ,<  j,r»  M  ™w,r,  «i..r*<t  q«w,  c«.,nt«* 

Personal  checks,  express  orders  and  money  orders  accepted. 
Ready- to-Bake  Frail  Cake  Oh,  910  Massachusetts  Ave-  Indianapolis,  Irtd. 


*  *  an  old  FRIEND 
of  your  HUSBAND'S 


Your  husband  has 
invited  A.  1.  Sauce 
to  many  a  restaurant 
meal.  He  knows  that 
it  makes  food  more 
savory  .  .  .  Why  not 
make  A.  1.  a  flavor 
friend  of  the  family. 
You'll  be  delighted 
with  the  rich  flavor  it  adds  to  stews, 
left-overs,  casseroles,  and  cheese 
dishes.  A.  1.  Sauce  is  sold  by  grocers 
and  delicatessens.  Ask  for  it  in  restau- 
rants, too  .  .  .  Recipes  with  every  bottle. 
G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


A.l.  r\t%4sCQj£/ 
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Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water 
for  5  minutes,  then  dissolve  the  soaked 
gelatine  and  the  iyi  cupfuls  of  sugar  in 
boiling  water;  add  orange  rind,  lemon 
juice  and  orange  juice,  place  in  trays  of 
refrigerator,  and  freeze  to  a  mush.  Beat 
cream  or  evaporated  milk  until  stiff",  and 
add  the  ]A  cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  the  salt.  Beat  the  egg  whites  stiff, 
and  the  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon 
colored;  combine,  and  add  to  the  cream. 
Fold  into  the  frozen  mixture  and  return 
to  freezing  unit.    Freeze  until  stiff. 

In  mousses,  we  have  an  uncooked 
mixture  of  whipped  cream,  fruit,  sugar, 
and  oftentimes  nuts.  They  require  no 
gelatine.  A  mousse  should  never  be  left 
in  the  freezing  tray  too  long  after  once 
freezing  stiff,  for  it  becomes  very  hard. 

Prune  Mousse 

1  pint  of  pastry  cream 

1  cupfuls  of  chopped  cooked  prunes 

2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 
Juice  of  1  lemon 

Whip  the  cream;  add  chopped  cooked 
prunes  then  beaten  egg  white  and 
lemon  juice.  Place  in  freezing  tray  and 
let  remain  only  until  firm. 

Peanut  Brittle  Ice  Cream 

%  cupful  of  sweetened  condensed  milk 

]i  cupful  of  water 

,'  2  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

1  cupful  of  whipping  cream 

1  cupful  of  crushed  peanut  brittle 

Blend  the  condensed  milk  (remember, 
this  does  not  mean  evaporated  milk), 
water,  and  vanilla  thoroughly,  and  chill. 
Whip  the  cream  to  a  custard-like  con- 
sistency, and  fold  into  the  chilled  mix- 
ture. Pour  into  freezing  tray  and  put 
into  freezing  unit  of  refrigerator.  After 
the  mixture  has  frozen  to  a  stiff  mush 
(1  to  2  hours),  remove  from  the  refrig- 
erator, scrape  well  from  bottom  and 
sides  of  pan,  and  beat  with  a  heavy  egg 
whip  for  about  2  minutes.  Fold  in  the 
crushed  peanut  brittle,  smooth  out  in 
pan,  and  replace  in  freezing  unit  for 
another  hour,  or  until  frozen  stiff.  Total 
freezing  time  is  usually  3  to  6  hours, 
depending  on  how  your  machine  is  set. 
Serves  6  persons. 

The  richest  of  our  frozen  desserts  are 
parfaits,  made  with  a  hot  syrup  added 
to  well  beaten  egg  white,  and  beaten 
until  cool,  then  folded  into  whipped 
cream.  Gelatine  is  not  required  in  a 
parfait.  These  desserts  freeze  smoothly 
without  stirring  and  may  be  kept  sev- 
eral days  in  the  freezing  trays. 

Maple  Parfait 

Yi  cupful  of  maple  syrup 

3  egg  whites 

1  pint  of  whipping  cream 

Cook  maple  syrup  until  it  spins  a  good 
thread.  Pour  slowly  over  the  well 
beaten  egg  whites,  and  continue  beating 
until  cool,  then  chill  in  the  refrigerator. 
Whip  cream,  and  fold  egg  mixture  into 
it.  Freeze  in  refrigerator  tray.  Makes 
iK  quarts. 


CARNATION 
\  DATS 

VIRRANT  ENERGY 

ATS  LOWEST  COST 


ENERGY.    .    .ENERGY.    .    .ENERGY 

That's  Carnation  Oats'  first,  middle  and  last  name.  Energy  to  go 
on  and  play  on  and  thrive  on — just  what  the  children  need  for 
buoyant  health!  .  .  More  than  that,  children  prefer  Carnation  Oats. 
They  like  their  even  smoothness,  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  None  finer. 
Two  kinds:  Regular  and  Quick.  Take  your  pick. 

A     C  ARNATI  ON- ALBE  RS      HOT     CEREAL 


F  R  E  E  .  .  50  Ranger  Ace  Bicycles  for  Boys  and  Girls! 

You  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  one  of  the  lucky 
fifty  boys  and  girls  to  win  a  Ranger  Ace  Super  De  Luxe 
Bicycle.  Ask  your  grocer  or  write  to  Carnation  Com- 
pany, 1060  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  details. 


fOt4As&  jflfLCl 


Otherfavored  CarnationAlbers  Products: 
Carnation  Wheat  *  Pearls  of  Wheat 
Albers  Flapjack  Flour  -  Peacock 
Buckwheat  and  Instant  Tapioca 
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EVEKY 


SCHEME 

PROBLEM  SOLVED 


Before  you  do  any  painting  yourself,  or  call  in 
a  painter,  you'll  surely  want  to  consult  this 
authoritative  work.  Truly  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  anywhere.  Five  years  in  the 
making — at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Two 
hundred  pages.  Eighty  beautifully  harmonious 
color  schemes;  for  every  room  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  the  exterior.  All  original.  All  mod- 
ern. All  authoritative.  All  easily  achieved; 
complete  directions.  This  unique  exhibit  of 
color  schemes  is  not  for  sale,  nor  for  public 
distribution.  It  can  be  seen  only  at  Fuller 
Paint  Dealers  and  Fuller  Paint  Stores.  But  it 
costs  nothing  to  consult  it  there.  Please  use  it. 
It  was  made  to  help  you.  Your  local  Fuller 
Paint  Dealer  or  Fuller  Paint  Store  now  has  this 
book  on  display.  They  will  consider  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  show  it  to  you.  See  it  before  you  plan 
any  painting.  "Color  in  the  Home"  was  pro- 
duced by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. — largest  paint 
manufacturers  in  the  West — as  a  contribution 
to  the  Better-Homes  movement. 


•  TELL    YOUR    PAINTER* 
After  you Ye  picked  out  the  color  scheme  that  you  like, 
your  painter  will  he  glad  to  look  it  up  at  a  Fuller  Paint 
Dealer  or  Fuller  Paint  Store.  Fuller  Paints  are  used 
by  all  good  painters  throughout  the  Western  States. 


ULL-6R 
POINTS 

the  if  lastly 


GLASS  &  WALLPAPER 


In  the  California  Style 

Designed  by  J.  Wm.  Veley 

Of  the  firm  of  Chas.  S.  McKenzie,  Architects 

TN  designing  this  house  Mr.  Veley  anticipating  the  wishes  of  many  prospective 
-*-  home  builders  in  Sunset  Land  has  evolved  an  attractive  roomy  residence  for  a 
sixty-foot  lot  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  #10,000.  Note  particularly  the  convenience  of 
the  plan,  the  proximity  of  the  kitchen  to  the  front  door  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Two  doors  keep  cooking  odors  confined  to  the  service  portion.  The  basement  is 
easily  accessible  from  both  service  and  living  quarters.  The  bedrooms  and  bath 
being  on  the  second  floor,  a  lavatory  on  the  first  floor  is  provided.  A  coat  closet 
large  enough  for  general  storage  is  likewise  provided.  The  breakfast  room  sur- 
passes a  "nook"  in  size  and  is  intended  to  serve  also  as  a  sewing  room,  etc.  and 
as  a  serving  room  when  the  dining  room  is  in  use.  Observe,  too,  the  unusual 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor — all  bedrooms  have  windows  on  at 

least  two  sides  assuring  an  abundance 
of  air  and  sunshine.  The  master's1 
suite  will  undoubtedly  offer  attrac-i 
tion  with  its  private  bath,  dressing 
room  and  separate  closets  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sunsetter.  The  bath 
incorporates  a  roomy  shower.  The 
balcony  is  amply  large  for  occasional! 
use  as  a  sleeping  porch;  it  also  offers 
a  short  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  bedroom  and  the 
children's  bedroom.  Two  baths  are 
desirable  where  three  bedrooms  occur. 
The  house,  both  upstairs  and  down, 
is  compact,  convenient  and  livable. 
It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  house 
completely  in  this  space  but  details 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  Sunset  reader. 
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A  model  of  this  house  will  be 
on  display  during  the  month  of 
October  at  the  Charm  House, 
in  the  Emporium,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Later  it  can  be  seen  in 
department  stores  of  other  lead- 
ing  cities    of    Sunset    Land. 
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Patapar 

eliminates  odors 

What's  more  distressing  than  a  house  filled 
with  cooking  odors?  Sensible  wives  are  learn- 
ing how  to  avoid  it.  Just  cook  your  vegeta- 
bles in  Patapar.  Completely  prevents  escape  of 
odors.  Simple  to  do.  Easy.  Sure.  Economical. 

This  method  also  saves  valuable  nutritive 
elements  .  . .  makes  vegetables  taste  infinitely 
finer,  truer,  richer.  Thoroughly  tested  and  en- 
dorsed by  Sunset  Magazine. 

Go  to  your  favorite  shop  today.  Get  a 
package  of  Patapar.  Paterson  Parchment  Paper 
Company,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

12  Big  Sheets 

25* 


Ask  for  this 
Home  Package 

Valuable  and  fascinating 
booklet  in  each  package. 
You'll  be  glad  you  saw 
this  ad. 
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LO/ANCELE/ 


Sunset  Gardener 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

Louise  and  the  unspotted  Watteau;  lav- 
enders like  Masterpiece  and  the  new 
American  Enchantress,  this  last  still  an 
expensive  novelty. 

These  poppies  are  not  difficult,  but 
do  demand  fall  planting,  early  in  the 
north  but  even  as  late  as  October  or 
November  in  California.  With  me  they 
do  best  in  half  shade,  facing  north  and 
so  protected  from  the  drying  and  burn- 
ing of  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  which  fades 
most  of  the  colors.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
water  when  growing,  a  rest  after  flower- 
ing, and  more  water  to  bring  them  up 
again  in  September,  when  I  often  get  a 
secondary    crop    of    flowers. 

And  Now  I'll  Try  Peonies 

Before  I  came  to  California  I  was  a 
peony  enthusiast.  Many  years  of  life  in 
climates  unfavorable  to  its  culture  had 
almost  removed  it  from  my  gardening 
mind,  yet  a  week  in  peony  time  around 
Seattle  brought  back  my  old  love  for  it. 
Unlike  some  loves  of  one's  youth  it  had 
not  changed  with  the  years  of  separation 
excepting  perhaps  that  it  was  even  more 
lovely.  So  this  early  autumn  will  see  me 
picking  out  the  dampest  spot  in  my  now 
somewhat  more  favorable  garden  and 
trying  peonies  in  central  California. 

The  herbaceous  peony's  original  home 
was  Siberia,  which  accounts  for  its  mis- 
guided preference  for  the  climate  of 
Minnesota  or  Iowa  over  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  apparently  enjoys  a  cold  win- 
ter and  a  fairly  warm  summer  and  does 
not  like  getting  too  dry  in  the  months 
after  it  has  flowered.  I  shall  dig  deeply 
the  rich  soil  in  the  swale  I  have  chosen 
and  ask  my  northwest  friends  to  pick 
out  for  me  a  few  of  the  best  natured, 
most  vigorous  and  free  flowering  vari- 
eties in  the  white,  pink  and  rose  shades 
rather  than  the  deep  reds,  which  would 
be  more  likely  to  burn.  I  shall  plant 
them  in  September  or  early  October 
with  the  buds  just  about  two  inches 
under  the  surface,  and  as  they  ought  to 
be  at  least  three  feet  apart,  I  may  plant 
daffodils  between  them  for  earlier  flow- 
ers, at  least  until  they  develop  into 
clumps.  I  will  have  a  hose  bib  near  by, 
to  give  them  summer  waterings  and 
shall  keep  manure  for  a  surface  dressing 
rather  than  get  it  in  contact  with  the 
tuberous  roots.  Then  I  shall  pray  to  the 
gods  of  gardeners  and  hope  that  some 
time  I  can  report  a  measure  of  success. 
If  you  have  an  eastern  or  northern  ex- 
posure with  partial  shade  and  if  your 
soil  is  good  and  deep,  you  have  a  chance, 
but  if  your  garden  is  on  a  continuously 
sun-kissed  western  slope  in  California, 
better  forget  your  Iowa  or  wherever- 
you-came-from  peonies. 

These  notes  are  written  close  to  the 
25th  anniversary  of  my  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  means  my  gardening  in 
that  state  to  which  God  has  called  me. 
This  is  not  an  invitation  to  send  flowers. 


"TJhe  Way  to 


GORGEOUS  GARDENS 


is  "paved"  with  that  substantial, 
long-lasting,  essential  plant  food 
which  has  richly  proved  its  worth 
as  an  all-purpose  fertilizer. 

AMMONIATED 

CALA-BONE 

BONE  MEAL 

Pure,  odorless,  uniform,  this  Cali- 
fornia product  stimulates  vigorous 
growth  by  quickening  bacterial 
action  in  the  soil.  It  is  safe; — no 
danger  from  liberal  application. 
It  is  easy  to  apply.  Moreover,  it 
can  be  applied — advantageously — 
at  any  time.  And,  mark  this:  it's 
inexpensive. 

Be  good  to  the  flowers  and  plants 
you  love!  Feed  them  this  nutri- 
tious food. 


□  Send  me  free  sample  and  illustrated  leaflet: 
"For  Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous 
Gardens." 

D    Herewith  {^'^'1  for  $3  for  100-lb.  bag. 


(Name) 


(Street  or  Box  No.) 


(Post  Office) 


(Name  of  my  Seed  or  Garden  Store  or  Nursery) 

Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  to: 

Garden  Dept. 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Financial  Center  Btdg.        San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Garden  Notes 
For  Central  California 


OCTOBER  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs, 
and  to  sow  seed  of  many  annuals 
and  perennials  for  spring  bloom,  and  it 
is  your  last  chance  to  set  small  plants 
for  winter  bloom.  In  and  around  San 
Francisco,  the  soil  is  sufficiently  warm 
all  through  this  month  to  germinate 
most  seed,  giving  seedlings  a  chance  to 
get  started  before  frost  comes. 

If  you  want  riotous  color  in  a  corner 
of  your  garden  during  the  winter  months, 
sow  pansies,  violas,  and  winter-flowering 
stocks  this  month,  or  get  some  small 
plants  from  your  nurseryman — seedlings 
usually  flower  about  six  weeks  after  they 
are  planted.  Tall  growing,  summer- 
flowering  perennial  phlox,  P.  decussata, 
is  fine  in  the  border  or  intermingled  with 
shrubbery.  This  plant  is  quite  easily 
rooted  from  cuttings  taken  just  after 
the  plant  has  bloomed,  or  may  be  started 
from  seed  sown  now.  P.  drummondi,  the 
annual  phlox,  makes  admirable  and  de- 
sirable bedding  plants  from  May  to  the 
end  of  September  if  sown  now.  These 
annual  phlox  may  be  obtained  in  purest 
white,  yellow,  carmine  with  tiny  white 
eyes,  delicate  pinks,  rose,  deep  violet, 
and  vivid  scarlet. 

A  new  and  distinct  type  of  calendula 
is  Sutton's  Chrysantha.  For  a  splash  of 
bright  orange  in  the  border,  or  to  assure 
vourself  some  fine  cutting  flowers  when 
flowers  are  costly,  sow  seed  now  of  these 
large  double  yellow  calendulas,  which 
have  exceedingly  stout  stems.  To  har- 
monize with  them,  sow  some  of  the  gay 
orange  and  lemon  colored  marigolds — 
the  French  type  are  fine  in  front  of  the 
taller  Africans.  This  common  flower  has 
close,  compact  petals,  is  brilliant  in  color, 
grows  readily  with  no  special  care  and 
is  insect  resistant.  In  the  midst  of  this 
mass  of  gold,  clumps  of  the  exquisite 
blue  Thibetan  Poppy,  Meconopsis  bail- 
eyi,  would  make  for  real  color  harmony. 
This  poppy  needs  filtered  shade  with 
plenty  of  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss  for  a 
mulch. 

More  About  Delphiniums 

If  you  followed  Mr.  Crowl's  sugges- 
tion in  the  August  Sunset  and  sowed 
delphinium  seed,  it  is  likely  that  the 
small  plants  are  now  ready  to  be  set 
into  their  permanent  place  in  your  gar- 
den. If  you  didn't  sow  seed,  do  so  imme- 
diately or  obtain  small  plants  from  your 
nurseryman.  The  delphinium  is  one  of 
the  finest  subjects  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  This  plant  reaches  perfection 
in  rich  soil,  therefore  trench  fertilizer  and 
bonemeal  into  the  earth  before  setting 
out  the  small  plants.  A  sunny  spot  is 
most  favorable  for  their  culture,  al- 
though I  have  seen  fine  specimens  grow- 


By 
Marie  Olsson 

Sunset  Garden  Department 

ing  in  partial  shade.  To  avoid  mildew, 
which  is  a  common  malady  of  this 
flower,  allow  at  least  two  feet  between 
each  two  plants,  keep  them  away  from 
walls  and  fences,  do  not  plant  them 
under  trees,  and  always  water  in  the 
morning.  If  your  plants  become  affected 
with  this  blight,  make  a  small  bag  of 
coarse  muslin,  fill  it  with  powdered 
sulphur,  tie  it  to  a  stick  for  a  holder, 
and  shake  the  bag  vigorously  around 
the  plants.  There  are  sprays,  too,  which 
are  excellent  repellents  and  remedies  for 
this  blight.  (Names  on  request.)  As 
the  plants  grow,  supply  them  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  water;  when  the 
buds  start  to  form,  increase  the  amount 
of  water  and  dig  in  commercial  plant 
food  to  produce  big,  handsome  flower 
spikes.  The  new  crimson  delphinium, 
D.  nudicaule,  is  worth  mentioning;  it 
does  not  blend  particularly  well  in  the 
flower  border,  but  is  delightful  at  the 
entrance  of  your  home  or  in  a  clump  by 
itself.  When  you  cut  down  your  estab- 
lished delphinium  plants  this  month,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  scatter  wood  ashes  around 
the    roots    to    help    keep    slugs    away. 


The  family  cat  will  not  sharpen  her 
claws  on  the  furniture  if  she  has  one 
of  these  cat-scratching  posts,  deliciously 
flavored  with  catnip.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  knowing  more  about  this  gad- 
get and  where  it  can  be  purchased, 
write  us  for  details.  Those  of  you  who 
live  in  the  Bay  Region  can  see  this 
catnip  tree  in  The  Emporium  Charm 
House  in  San  Francisco  any  time  during 
the  month  of  October. — M.  O. 


Amateurs  are  prone  to  delay  the 
planting  of  tulips  simply  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  pull  out  the  lingering 
blossoms  of  annuals  in  their  flower  bor- 
ders. If  tulips  are  to  make  your  border 
a  strip  of  beauty  in  early  springtime, 
they  should  be  planted  this  month. 
Bulbs  which  are  purchased  for  planting 
are  often  treated  so  that  they  can  be 
set  in  the  ground  later  with  good  results, 
but  bulbs  held  over  from  another  season 
soften  if  kept  in  storage  too  long.  If  your 
bulbs  have  softened  over  the  summer, 
get  them  into  the  ground  immediately; 
I  have  known  bulbs  to  harden  in  the 
ground  and  produce  good  blooms.  Tulip 
aphis  very  often  become  attached  to 
bulbs  during  summer  storage.  To  rem- 
edy this,  wash  the  bulbs  in  a  strong 
solution  of  soap  and  water  and  plant 
them  immediately.  Incidentally,  after 
you  have  planted  your  tulip  bulbs, 
scatter  seed  of  forget-me-not  or  Virginia 
stocks  over  them — they  will  make  a 
handsome  display  in  spring.  Planted  in 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  in  front  of  a 
border,  tulips  make  a  good  show,  and 
when  they  die  down  may  be  replaced  by 
annuals.  The  foliage  of  the  tulip  remains 
for  a  time  after  the  flower,  and  thus 
affords  protection  to  the  tender  seed- 
lings of  annuals.  Never  leave  tulip 
bulbs  in  the  ground  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Mariposa  Tulips 

You  will  never  regret  the  planting  of 
Mariposa  Tulips  (Calochortus)  in  your 
garden.  The  flowers  of  this  native  plant 
vary  in  extraordinary  colorings  and  re- 
semble a  tulip  in  form.  They  do  well 
in  light  soil  or  in  heavy  loam  provided 
it  is  lightened  with  leaf  mold  or  peat 
moss,  and  they  demand  good  drainage. 
Dig  the  holes  in  which  you  plant  the 
bulbs  about  a  foot  deep  and  fill  in  for 
two  or  three  inches  with  gravel  before 
replacing  the  soil;  plant  the  bulbs  about 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  two  or 
three  inches  apart.  C.  venustus  ocalatus 
is  a  hardy  strain  for  the  amateur  and 
the  flowers  are  exquisite.  The  outside 
of  the  cup  is  deep  purple  while  the  inner 
cup  is  lavender,  and  the  eye  of  the  flower 
is  surrounded  with  a  rich  yellow  halo. 
C.  venustus  var.  El  Dorado,  blends  more 
into  the  pink  and  rose  tones.  C.  venustus 
roseus  predominates  in  white  suffused 
with  lilac,  while  the  back  of  the  petal  is 
rich  carmine.  One  of  our  readers  in 
Dunsmuir  tells  us  that  she  has  had  this 
native  plant  in  her  garden  for  ten  years, 
and  each  spring  its  blossoms  are  equally 
as  lovely  and  prolific  as  the  preceding 
year.    One  of  the  many  desirable  fea- 
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tures  of  the  flower  is  that  bulbs  may  be 
purchased  from  reliable  dealers  as  low 
as  50  cents  a  dozen. 

Begonias  Are  Blooming 

Try  to  visit  one  of  the  begonia  gardens 
early  this  month  and  see  the  blossoms 
of  the  tuberous  varieties.  You  will  note 
that  most  growers  have  their  entire  gar- 
dens under  lath,  since  the  sun  burns  the 
transparent,  waxen  petals  of  this  garden 
favorite.  There  are  now  many  fine  types 
of  tuberous  begonias — the  rosebud,  car- 
nation and  camellia  types  from  England; 
the  dainty  Mountain  Violet  type  from 
Bolivia;  the  heavy  crested  forms  from 
France;  and  the  irregular  wavy  type 
from  Germany  and  France.  Begonias 
may  be  propagated  from  seed,  of  course, 
but  if  you  want  just  a  few  to  border  a 
flower  bed  in  a  shaded  corner  of  your 
garden,  it  will  save  you  time,  money  and 
energy  to  plant  tubers  in  early  spring, 
of  varieties  you  select  now  while  in 
bloom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Schath  of 
Redwood  City  have  made  a  hobby  of 
growing  begonias.  For  eight  years  they 
have  worked  to  propagate  new  varieties 
from  seed  brought  in  from  Europe,  have 
crossed  many  species.  They  now  have  a 
most  interesting  collection,  and  are  glad 
to  have  garden  lovers  visit  their  unpre- 
tentious though  beautiful  garden. 

Two  Flower  Shows 

The  flower  shows  held  last  month  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dahlia  Society  and  The  California  Dah- 
lia Society  have  instilled  even  greater 
enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  garden  lovers 
for  this  well-known  and  easily  cultivated 
flower.  Both  miniature  and  exhibition 
types  of  dahlias  won  honors,  but  what 
caught  my  eye  were  some  lovely  English 
Singles.  Their  luscious  velvety  petals 
turn  back  from  the  center  and  each 
petal  overlaps  the  next,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  solid  mass  of  exquisite, 
rich  color.  Snowdrop,  a  white  one,  and 
Mabel  Burnau,  a  bright  burnt-orange 
variety,  were  radiant.  If  your  garden 
space  is  limited,  the  pompon  dahlias  are 
excellent.  Some  good  varieties  to  start 
with  are  Bantam,  brownish  red;  Bossy, 
light  phlox  purple;  Joe  Fette,  pure  white; 
Glow,  a  light  old  rose  to  coral;  and  for 
a  novelty,  try  Darkest  of  All,  which  is 
so  deep  maroon  that  one  would  think 
it  black  at  first  glance.  Some  of  the 
miniature  cactus  types,  such  as  Eliza- 
beth Pape,  a  salmon  colored  one,  and 
the  miniature  decorative  types  as  Little 
Jewel,   dainty   pink,    are  worth   trying. 


The  Garden  Movie 

T'HE  last  minute  there  wasn't  space 
A  to  print  this  month's  garden  movie. 
We  are  sorry  for  it  was  an  especially 
good  one  on  the  subject  of  house  plants. 
The  movie  is  all  in  type,  however,  so 
if  you  wish  a  copy  of  it,  simply  send  us 
a  postal  card  saying  so.  Address  your 
request  to  the  Garden  Department, 
1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


D 


VAN  WAVERENS  GIANT 


affodils  "  Tulips 

and  Other  Spring-Flowering  Bulbs 

TO  get  daffodils  in  your  garden  like  those  shown  above, 
plant  our  Large,  Double-Nose  Bulbs.  Note  that  each  of 
these  bulbs  throws  out  two  or  three  flowers  instead  of  one. 

Our  imported  tulip  bulbs  are  also  top-quality,  and  include 
a  wide  selection  of  varieties  suited  to  western  conditions. 


DAFFODILS 


Check  Varieties  and  Quantities  Desired 
Per  10    Per  100 


□  Barrii  Conspicuus $.50  $4.00 

□  Bernardino $.90  $7.50 

□  Dosoris $.60  $5.00 

□  Early  Surprise $.75  $6.00 

□  Emperor $.65  $5.50 

□  Golden  Sceptre $.75  $6.00 

Q  Jonquila  odorus  camper- 

nelli $.45  $4.00 

□  Juliet $.60  $5.00 

□  King  Alfred $.90  $8.00 

□  Laurens  Koster $.50  $4.00 

□  Lord  Kitchener $.80  $7.00 

□  Poeticus     ornatus     maxi- 

mus $.60  $5.00 

□  Red  Beacon $.60  $5.00 

□  Sir  Watkin $.60  $5.00 

D  Soliel  D'Or $.90  $7.50 

□  Spring  Glory $.80  $6.50 

□  Tresserve $.80  $6.50 

□  Van  Waverens  Giant. .  ,$1.50  $12.00 

□  Whitewell $.75  $6.00 

□  Will  Scarlet $.75  $6.00 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  69  varieties  list- 
ed in  our  new  Free  BULB  CATALOG. 

for  Color  in  your  garden 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  plans. 

Visit  us  at  Niles — or  at  our  yards  in 
Sacramento — -Modesto — Fresno 


TULIPS 

Per  10    Per  100 

□  Argo-- Yellow  &  Orange .  $.50  $4.50 

□  Bronze  Queen-Buff $.50  $4.00 

□  Clara  Butt-Pink $.40  $3.50 

□  Farncombe  Sanders-Red$.45  $3.75 

□  Melicette-Lavender $.65  $5.50 

□  Miss  Blanche-White $.50  $4.50 

D  Mrs.  Moon-Yellow $.55  $4.75 

□  Pride  of  Haarlem-Red.  .$.40  $3.50 

□  Prince  of  Orange-Orange$.55  $4.75 

□  Raphael-Purple $.65  $5.50 

Q  Rosabella-Light  Pink . . .  .$.55  $4.25 

□  Venus-Dark  Rose $.65  $5.50 

(Note — Any  50  bulbs  at  the  100  rate.) 

Above  prices  include  postage  within 
the  4th  zone  but  do  not  include  State 
Sales  Tax  on  orders  sold  within  Cali- 
fornia.    Please  add  tax  at  2  J^%. 

55  other  Tulip  varieties  in  our 

BULB  CATALOG 


Landscape  Service 

For  the  modest  home  or  the  large  estate, 
our  Landscape  Department  will  plan 
your  garden  with  equal  artistic  effect, 
and  economy  of  construction  cost  and 
upkeep. 


Established  1865 


George  C.  RoeJing,  Jr.  Pres. 


California  Nursery  Co* 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

Attached  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $ <  inc.  tax )  for  which  please 

send  me  the  varieties  and  quantities  of  bulbs  I  have  checked  in  the  list  above. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

□  Check  here  if  you  want  our  new  Free  BULB  CATALOG.  S3310 
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Make 

your  soil 

good  with 

MORCROP 

and  ground  peat 


There's  no  more  excuse  for  a  bad 
soil — it's  just  a  matter  of  making  it 
good.  You  must  have  the  proper  tex- 
ture. A  heavy  clay  soil  must  be  light- 
ened— light,  sandy  soil  must  be  given 
more  body. 

Morcrop  used  with 
Lilly's  imported  peat 
is  the  answer.  The 
peat  furnishes  the  hu- 
mus and  Morcrop 
with  its  weed  -  free 
humus  base  furnishes 
the  nutriment. 

And  then  as  the 
garden  grows  Mor- 
crop provides  a  bal- 
anced diet,  keeping 
the  soil  from  getting 
too  thirsty.  It  actu- 
ally aids  the  soil  to  re- 
tain moisture.  And 
you  know  how  im- 
portant this  is  for 
luxuriant  growth  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  cli- 
mate. 


It's  easy  to 
apply  and  shows 
such  wonderful 
results  in  gar- 
dens and  lawns. 

Encourage  your  plants  and  grass 
by  making  the  soil  good  and  sup- 
plying them  with  quickly  available 
food. 

Your  dealer  has  Lilly's  beautiful 
1933  catalog  telling  about  Lilly's 
Seeds  and  Morcrop  fertilizer  or  write 
for  it  to  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


SEEDS 


Established 


Seven    Perennials 
for   Sunset    Gardens 

'  I  ''HE  perennial  flower  border  is  a  real 
■*■  source  of  pleasure  the  year  round, 
combining  as  it  does  the  dignity  and 
permanence  of  shrubs  and  trees  with  the 
color  and  charm  of  the  annuals. 

For  fall  planting  the  following  peren- 
nials should  be  secured  either  in  clumps 
or  as  small  plants.  These  particular 
seven  have  been  selected  because  they 
may  be  planted  either  in  gardens  along 
the  Coast  where  it  is  cool  and  moist, 
or  inland  where  the  atmosphere  is  rather 
dry  and  warm.  Each  is  a  hardy  per- 
ennial that  can  be  put  out  in  ordinary 
prepared  soil  in  a  permanent  location 
and  with  ordinary  care  will  bloom  year 
after  year.  These  are  especially  chosen 
for  their  bright  color  effects  which  can 
be  very  beautiful  used  with  contrasting 
or  blending  annuals  set  near  them  later 
in  the  spring,  and  because  of  their 
variety  of  type  for  cut  flowers. 

Semi-Double  Shasta  Daisy.  Most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  common  Shasta 
daisy,  but  this  lovely  new  variety  is 
quite  different.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  the  others  and  have  several  rows 
of  fringed  creamy  white  petals  around 
a  bright  yellow  center.  They  are  very 
hardy  and  quite  low  growing,  with  the 
flowers  on  long  graceful  stems,  and  as 
cut  flowers  are  lovely  in  a  low  black  or 
yellow  bowl.  They  will  generally  flower 
about  three  months  after  planting  the 
clump  and  make  an  excellent  substitute 
for  asters  in  regions  where  the  aster 
suffers  from  blight  and  other  diseases. 

Delphinium.  Of  all  the  colors  of  blue, 
none  can  quite  compare  with  the  deep 
blue  delphinium.  Seen,  tall  and  stately 
against  a  wall  with  annuals  such  as 
stocks  blooming  in  front  of  them,  makes 
one  of  those  never-to-be-forgotten  mo- 
ments in  your  garden.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  a  newer  variety  of  Golden  Rose 
stock,  an  ideal  color  which  blends  beau- 
tifully against  the  deep  blue.  Delphin- 
ium clumps  planted  now  will  start  to 
bloom  next  June,  stocks  set  out  in 
March  (the  small  pLnts)  will  bloom  at 
the  same  time.  Delphinium  also  comes 
in  a  light  blue,  and  blue  shading  to 
mauve  and  lavender.  The  long  stems 
and  lasting  qualities  make  these  just  the 
flower  for  a  tall  jardiniere. 

Pentstemon.  The  pentstemon  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  the  hardy  peren- 
nials. It  comes  in  a  variety  of  colored 
and  spotted  flowers,  somewhat  like  the 
flowers  of  the  foxglove,  but  in  a  greater 
variety  of  shades  and  colors.  The  most 
colorful  of  these  is  the  deep  coral-red 
shade  which  is  difficult  to  duplicate  in 
any  other  flower.  There  are  also  bright 
pink,  rose,  violet,  and  variations  of  these. 
The  pentstemons  are  not  difficult  to 
grow  and  will  well  repay  your  efforts. 


HOTEL 

MULTNOMAH 


PORTLAND'S  LARGEST  AND 
NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  HOSTELRY 

.  .  .  offers  its  guests  cour- 
tesies, facilities  and  con- 
veniences that  bring 
them  back  again  and 
again  .  .  .  We  guarantee 
that  your  stop  at  the 
MULTNOMAH  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of 
the  very  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  your  trip.  We 
spare  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of 
this  fine  hotel  for  out- 
standing value  and  gen- 
uine hospitality. 


Rates 
from 


with 
bath 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

qohtato  NEW YORK? 


.  . .  where  luxurious  sun- 
filled  rooms  offer  every 
convenience  and  comfort. 
Private  bath.  Radio.  Ser- 
vidor.  Rates  that  begin  at 
#3  for  one  —  #4  for  two. 
C. W.RAMSEY,  Jr.,  Mor. 


limn; 


[CLINTON 


m 


1200  Rooms  -  7th  Ave.  at  31st  St 


Stockton  Fall  Flower  Show 

Be  sure  to  attend  the  Fall  Flower  Show  to 
be  held  October  21  and  22  in  the  Civic 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  one  of  the  good  garden 
shows  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  well 
worth  driving  a  good  many  miles  to  see.  ■ 
— The  Editors 


NOT 
HOUSE- 
BROKEN! 


We  call  him  Scotty.  When  your 
guests  put  ctgarettt-s  In  the  ash  tray 
-and  pat  Scottv'shead  he'll  raise  his 

little  hind  le?  and— PUT  OUT  THE  CIGARETTE.  Convenient 

water  sack  Inside  Scotty  Is  easily  filled.    At  last  a  canine's 

most  inconvenient  habit  has  been  turned  into  a  practical 

and  extremely  funny  noe.  Scotty  mounted  on 

ash   tray — both    in  attractive  bronze  finish. 

Scotty  may be  had/or  $1  JO  postpaid.  Money 

back  if  not  completely  satisfied.    Remit  to 

HOME  GADGETS 

Dept.  68,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ONLY 

$1.50 

each, 
delivered 
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Perennials 

Columbine.  These  delicate  flowers  in 
pastel  shades  remind  one  of  tiny  poised 
hummingbirds.  With  fluted  cup-shaped 
centers,  circled  by  contrastingly  colored 
petals  and  long  spurs  behind,  in  count- 
less numbers  they  are  caught  on  a  mass 
of  slim  branching  stems  and  pale  green 
lacy  leaves.  If  plants  are  set  out  now, 
they  will  bloom  in  April,  May  and  June. 
When  they  seem  to  die  down  after  the 
flowers  have  gone  to  seed,  gently  pull 
away  the  dried  stems  and  soon  new 
shoots  will  come  from  the  plants.  The 
Mrs.  Scott  Elliott's  strain  has  very  large 
flowers  and  a  most  vivid  variety  of  color. 
They  come  in  almost  every  pastel  color 
— clear  yellow,  lavender,  blue,  pink,  and 
white,  as  well  as  the  two-colored  ones 
such  as  lavender  and  yellow,  rose  and 
white,  pink  and  yellow,  and  so  on. 

Doronicum  Excelsum.  These  bright 
yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  like  Shasta 
daisies,  blooming  on  a  long  slender  stem 
two  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  the 
leaves  close  to  the  ground.  By  planting 
the  seedlings  now  they  will  bloom  early 
in  May  with  the  flowers  lasting  for  a 
long  season.  They  make  a  bright  spot 
among  other  flowers  or  planted  together 
in  groups,  where  a  clear  yellow  coloring 
is  desired.  The  long  stems  make  them 
excellent  for  cutting. 

Chinese   Forget-Me-Not    (Cynoglos- 

sumamabile).  This  is  oneofthenewer  per- 
ennials recently  introduced  from  China, 
and  like  other  flowers  of  Chinese  culture 
becomes  a  beauty  spot  in  any  garden. 
Ordinary  forget-me-nots  are  very  low 
growing  and  bear  a  few  small  flowers. 
These  of  the  Chinese  variety  have  long, 
fuzzy  stems  with  many  branches  spring- 
ing one  to  one  and  one-half  feet  from 
clumps  of  larger  leaves.  The  ends  of 
these  sprays  are  covered  with  the  bright 
blue  forget-me-not  flowers.  If  you  have 
a  rather  open  place  in  your  garden  where 
you  would  like  something  unusual  in- 
form, and  hardy  in  growth,  this  would 
be  the  flower.  By  getting  the  plants 
now,  they  will  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  months;  and  when  you  want 
something  special  in  the  way  of  an  odd 
looking  centerpiece  decoration,  place 
some  sprays  of  this  bright  blue  in  a 
low  bowl  with  a  few  of  the  clear  yellow 
Doronicum  excelsum. 

Painted  Daisy  {Pyrethrum  hybridum 
grandiflorum).  These  are  large  cosmos- 
like flowers  ranging  from  bright  pink  to 
deep  red  with  bright  yellow  centers.  The 
clumps  have  heavy  leaves  clustered  at 
the  bottom,  from  which  the  long  grace- 
ful stems  carry  the  bright  flowers. 
Seedlings  planted  now  bloom  in  May 
and  June  and  again  in  the  fall.  They 
are  graceful  and  long-lasting  as  cut 
flowers,  and  can  also  be  combined  with 
Doronicum  excelsum  or  columbine,  and 
a  few  of  the  long  lacy  leaves  of  the  delph- 
inium.— Mrs.  F.  Fornari,  San  Francisco. 


IT  WAS  A  SENSATION 

at  the  San  Leandro  Flower  Show 


FOR    GREENHOUSE   COVERING 

IT  STILL  IS 


THIS  VIMLITE  Greenhouse  was  built  with  redwood  fram- 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Redwood  Associa' 
tion.  It  can  be  duplicated  anywhere  on  the  West  Coast  for  less 
than  $100.  Vimlite  is  a  flexible  glass  which  will  transmit  a 
large  percentage  of  the  beneficial  Ultra- Violet  rays  of  the  sun. 
More  and  more  of  these  VIMLITE  Greenhouses  are  being 
built — small  ones  and  large  ones.  Always  efficient  and  satis- 
factory— Easy  to  heat — Less  costly  to  buy  and  only  half  to 
maintain.  Plants  in  VIMLITE  Houses  and  Hot  Beds  mature 
much  earlier.  The  VIMLITE  or  the  complete  building  can  be 
bought  from  your  local  dealer.    Full  information  upon  request. 

SPECIAL   OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  this  material,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  sheet 
of  VIMLITE,  pattern,  directions  and  materials  for  making  an  attractive  6" 
lamp  shade — upon  receipt  of  25c  in  coin. 

The  YiflfAliTE  Co. 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


BULBS 


for  FALL  PLANTING 

SUNSET  SPECIALS 
12   Giant   King  Alfred  Daffodils, 

Each  bulb  will  have  2  blooms,  $1.00. 


Blue  and  Gold  Rock  Garden  Bulbs 
Scilla  Siberica  (Blue),  Eranthis  Hyemalis(Gold), 
Muscari  Heavenly  Blue,  Yellow  Crocus,  Scilla 
Campanulata  Blue.     One  doz.  each  (60  bulbs) 
for  $1.75.  Postpaid. 

Send  for  complete  bulb  catalog. 
Dept.  D.,  1759  Franklin  Blvd.,  Eugene,  Oregon 


CONLEY  S  BLOSSOM  FARM 


For  Rent,  Sale  or  Exchange 


1 6  room  residence,  2  acre  garden  in  exclusive  loca- 
tion. 4  sunporches,  and  downstairs  bedrooms  make 
it  ideal  for  invalids  and  children.  Available  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished.  Reasonable.  For  information 
write  owner,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hindry,  781  Prospect  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
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FALL  CATALOGUE 
now  ready 

mailed    if   asked   for 


Fall  planting  insures  early 
Spring  Rowers 


FERRY- MORSE   SEED    CO. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


You  Should  Own 
These  Garden  Books 

"From  A  Sunset  Garden" 
By  Sydney  B.  Mitchell 

"(hardening   Witli  Herbs" 
By  Helen  M.  Fox 


$3.00 


$3.50 


Rrv'ews  of  these  two  excellent  garden  book*  have  already  appeared  in  Sunset  Magazine. 
This  is  just  to  remind  you  that  they  may  he  ordered  from  Sunset  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Send  us  your  order  for  one  or  both  today. 

Sunset  Book  Dept.,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed 
Waterproof    , 


* 


rotection 


Wear  the  original  Cruiser  Stan! 
Storm  defying!  Wear  resisting! 
BIG,  roomy,  easy  to  wear. 
Authentic  timber  cruiser  style. 
Made  of  24-o:.  all-wool  Oregon 
fabric,  processed  and  Guaran- 
teed Waterproof.  Builtdouble. 
8  roomy  pockets,  including 
game  pocket  across  back. 
//  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order   direct.     Use   coupon   below. 


JiWid^U/jU', 


'JU4- 


PLANT 

HALLAWELL'S 

"Bulbs* 

NOW 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  BLOOMS 
NEXT  SPRING 

New  Fall  Catalog  now  ready 
contains  full  description  of 
Hallawell's  dependable  bulbs. 
Call  at  Garden  Headquarters, 
256  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
or  in. iil  post  card  or  coupon 
below. 

Hallawell's 


HIRSCH-WEIS  MFG.  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Dept.  "S' 
Gentlemen:  /  Chest  / 

□  $11.50  enclosed.   Send  STAG  \  Size IColor 

f   Waist  I 

D  S8.50  enclosed.  Send  Breeches  i   sizc'       ...\  Color 

□  Please  send  Catalog  of  Garments  in  Actual  Colors. 
Name . 

Address 

City..    . 


Hallawell  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  A. 
236  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  FREE,  Hallawell's  FALL 
BULB  CATALOG. 


\dilriss 

INUKSEU  Y  \J ^UJNTARA  ST.  &_23rd  A  VE.  j 


Garden  Soil 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


are  other  forms  of  humus  whose  value 
depends  on  their  nature  and  condition. 
Let's  examine  these  forms  of  humus  and 
see  how  they  fit  our  requirements. 

Green  manure  cover  crops,  which  may 
be  plowed  under,  become  a  valuable 
form  of  humus  in  the  soil  for  agricul- 
turists because  they  are  easily  raised 
where  they  are  needed,  ordinarily  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  ground  is  not 
needed  for  other  crops.  Where  a  cover 
crop  may  be  raised  under  these  condi- 
tions no  other  form  of  humus  in  the  soil 
need  be  considered.  Cover  crops  are  not 
valuable  on  small  areas  where  quick  re- 
sults are  desirable  because  several  years 
would  be  required  to  put  sufficient 
humus  into  the  soil  by  this  method. 
You,  with  your  city  lot  garden,  can 
scarcely  plant  a  "cover  crop"  and  so 
must  look  to  another  source  for  humus. 

Leaf  mold  is  humus  formed  by  the 
decay  of  leaves.  It  is  possible  to  correct 
a  bad  soil  condition  by  the  use  of  leaf 
mold,  but  as  compared  with  peat  it  is 
open  to  three  objections:  it  is  not  highly- 
absorbent  of  moisture,  it  breaks  down 
quickly  in  the  soil  (entirely  losing  its 
identity  in  less  than  one  year),  and  it  is 
much  more  expensive  than  peat  moss. 

What  Is  Peat  Moss? 

Peat  is  humus  formed  by  the  partial 
decay  of  plant  life  under  conditions 
which  have  kept  it  from  complete  de- 
composition for  many  years.  It  is  of 
many  different  kinds.  As  is  the  case 
with  other  forms  of  humus  any  kind  of 
peat  would  assist  in  correcting  a  bad 
physical  soil  condition,  but  sphagnum 
moss  peat  is  preferable  to  the  others. 
Sphagnum  moss  peat  is  one  of  the  most 
absorbent  substances  known.  A  United 
States  Government  bulletin  says  that  it 
will  hold  from  fifteen  to  thirty  times  its 
own  weight  in  moisture.  Sphagnum 
moss  peat  retains  its  identity  in  the  soil 
for  many  years,  breaking  down  very 
slowly  and  continuing  constantly  to  per- 
form its  many  functions  of  soil  building. 
Consider  the  possibilities  of  a  humus  in 
vour  soil  which  will  hold  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  moisture,  yet  actually 
facilitate  desirable  drainage,  and  which 
will  continue  to  do  this  for  many  years. 

Peat  moss  is  not  a  fertilizer  and  should 
not  be  applied  after  the  manner  of  fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizer  is  held  to  the  top  of 
the  soil  because  sooner  or  later  it  dis- 
solves and  its  strength  is  carried  down 
through  the  soil  by  the  moisture.  Noth- 
ing comes  out  of  peat  moss,  therefore  it 
should  be  put  where  it  will  serve  its 
purpose.  If  it  is  used  to  correct  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  it  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantity.  If  it  is  needed  as  a 
mulch  then  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
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Sani-Flush 


deans  closet  bowls 
without  scouring 


Sani-Flush  keeps  the  toilet 
glistening  like  new — always.  It 
removes  stains,  rust  marks  and 
all  other  discolorations  without 
scrubbing. 

Sani-Flush  puts  an  end  to  the 
cause  of  toilet  odors.  Besides 
cleaning  the  bowl,  it  cleans  and 
purifies  the  hidden  trap  that  no 
scrubbing  can  reach. 

Follow  directions  on  the  can. 
Sani-Flush  does  a  thorough  job 
and  saves  you  much  unpleasant 
labor. 

Don't  confuse  Sani-Flush 
with  ordinary  cleansers.  It  is 
intended  to  clean  toilets.  Also, 
Sani-Flush  is  effective  for 
cleaning  automobile  radiators. 
See  directions  on  the  can. 

Sold  at  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  stores,  25c.  The  Hy- 
gienic Products  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best 
article  in  this  issue  of  Sunset?  Just  write 
your  answer  on  a  postal  card  and  mail  it 
to  the  editors.     Thank  you. 


Record  Your  Homes 
and  Gardens! 

Learn  to  make  really  good  pictures 
of  them. 

Camera  Craft 

The  beautiful  photographic 

monthly  will  shoiv 

you  how 

Send  10  cents 

for  late  issue 

Camera  Craft  Publishing 
Company 

703  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


top,  but  don't  expect  a  sprinkle  of  peat 
moss  over  the  top  of  rock-hard  adobe  or 
clay  to  perform  a  miracle.  If  plenty  of 
peat  moss  has  originally  been  mixed 
with  the  soil,  it  may  be  used  over  the 
top  at  intervals  to  maintain  the  supply. 

If  your  soil  is  pure  sand  or  is  hard, 
harsh,  sticky  when  wet,  will  not  hold 
moisture  except  in  a  soggy  condition, 
cracks  when  it  dries,  forms  a  cake  over 
the  top,  is  extremely  heavy — if  you  are 
troubled  with  any  one  of  these  your  soil 
lacks  humus,  and  nothing  else  will  cor- 
rect the  trouble  or  give  you  good  results. 
If  you  want  to  correct  such  a  condition 
quickly  and  positively,  use  peat  moss. 
Use  enough  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  soil.  During  the  growing  season  use 
it  as  a  mulch  around  your  plants  and 
wet  it  down  thoroughly.  When  the  sea- 
son is  over  work  this  mulch  in  with  the 
soil  and  the  next  year  use  more  as  a 
mulch. 

If  the  soil  of  your  lawn  is  hard  and 
lifeless,  turn  it  over,  spread  peat  moss 
evenly  over  the  top  four  inches  deep  and 
then  mix  that  peat  moss  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inches. 
Apply  fertilizer  and  rake  it  in  one  inch 
deep,  sow  your  seed  and  keep  the  sur- 
face moist  until  it  is  thoroughly  germi- 
nated. Then  use  a  stationary  spray  when- 
ever the  grass  shows  it  needs  it,  soaking 
the  ground  below  the  limit  of  the  roots. 
One  bale  of  peat  moss  to  two  hundred 
square  feet  may  be  necessary  if  your  soil 
is  bad. 

If  your  rose  garden  is  not  satisfactory, 
use  peat  moss.  During  the  growing  sea- 
son use  it  as  a  mulch,  two  inches  deep  if 
there  is  plenty  in  the  soil,  four  inches 
deep  if  there  is  none  in  the  soil.  Wet  it 
down  thoroughly.  At  the  proper  season 
for  transplanting,  remove  every  bush, 
mix  peat  moss  and  fertilizer  thoroughly 
with  the  soil,  and  reset  your  bushes. 
Use  more  as  a  mulch  around  the  bushes. 

Editor's  Note. — We  agree  with  Mr. 
Ketner  that  peat  moss  is  the  most  effi- 
cient form  of  garden  humus.  Since,  how- 
ever, peat  moss  is  not  a  fertilizer,  plant 
food  must  also  be  added  to  the  soil  to 
make  plants  grow.  The  commercial 
fertilizers  and  plant  foods  go  hand  in 
hand  with  peat  moss  in  the  modern 
garden.  These  two  (peat  moss  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers)  properly  used  will 
make  your  garden  dreams  come  true! 


OUTSIDE 
V  BUD- NEW 
BMNCH  WILL 
GKOW  /Al- 

rVAAD 


INSIDE  BUD  - 
NEW  STEM  WLL6MIY 

romnos  cfNrm 


CUT  BP>ANCH  CROSSING 
AND  OfiOlY/NG  TO- 
WARDS CENTER, 


See  pruning  article  on  page  18. 


The  Days  of  the 
STOCKADE  HAVE  PASSED 


The  stockade  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands. It  afforded  safety  and  protection 
for  lives  and  property.  It  prevented  in- 
vasion. But  the  days  of  the  stockade  have 
passed.  The  need  of  protection  of  life  and 
property,  however,  remains. 

Today,  Cyclone  Fence  will  stop  the 
malicious  or  thoughtless  intruder.  It  will 
prevent  damage  to  your  flowers  and  prop- 
erty. It  will  keep  children  away  from 
fast  moving  traffic.  It  is  an  investment  in 
protection  which  is  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  you  and  your  family  and  the 
safety  of  your  property  as  the  stockade 
was  to  the  early  settlers. 

Made  of  rust-resistant  copper-steel  Cy- 
clone Fence  will  last  years  longer.  It  is 
available  in  all  western  states.  No  job 
too  large,  no  job  too  small.  An  accurate 
estimate  will  be  submitted,  without  obli- 
gation. Write  for  catalog — address  nearest 
office,  Dept.  S. 

(yclone^pence 

Standard  Fence  Company 

Oakland  -  L03  Angeles  -  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 

Pacific  Coast  Division  of: 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Genera/  Offices  WAUKEQAN,  ILL. 
BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Cyclone— not  a  "type"  offence, 
but  fence  made  exclusively  by 
Cyclone  Fence  Company  and 
identified  by  this  trade-mart. 


"FRAGRANT    GLADIOLUS" 

planted  now  will  bloom  about  Marcli  15th,  one  month  before 
Baby  Glads.  More  fragrant  than  freezias.  Steins  2!  2  ft.  long; 
color  cream  yellow.  Withstand  heavy  frosts.  Outstanding  new 
cut  flower.  Six  bulbs  S1.00,  12  bulbs  $1.25. 
GIANT  HYBRID  AMARYLLIS.  Easily  grown;  produce 
flowers  measuring  six  to  fourteen  inches  across.  These  hybrids 
have  blooms  and  foliage  at  same  time.  Colors  are  white  marked 
crimson,  pink,  scarlet,  ruby-red.  Better  than  tulips  for  the 
west.  Special  Offer;  largest  size  bulbs  $5.00  per  doz.,  medium 
size  bulbs  $3.00  per  doz.    Write  for  catalog, 

HENDERSON'S  EXPERIMENTAL  GARDENS 
Route  5,  Box  22  Fresno.  California 


COLCHICUM  "The  Wonder  Bulb" 


Lovely,  Crocus-like  flowers  of  rosy-laven- 
der shade.  Blooms  without  soil  or  water, 
in  early  Autumn.  Simply  place  in  sunny 
window,  where  these  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers  will  unfold  in  quick  succession 
$2.25  per  dozen,  5  for  $1.00.  Catalog  of 
Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs,  "Amaryllids" 
and  Rare  Iris,  Free  on  Request. 

GORDON  AINSLEY       Campbell,  Calif. 


4° 
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DIVORCE 

yourself  from 

DRY 
SKIN 

with 

DERMETICS  fast 

replacing 

COSMETICS 


Hollywood  stars  are 
turning  to  Dermetics, 
a   new   scientific   pro-  t^y 

gram  working  with  the  _       7  , 

physiological    laws    of  ^lta  J0"dnn 

health  in  the  skin  to  \1*"t'?vl" n 

bring  out  the  natural  lht  Man  who  Uartd 

beauty  of  your  skin.  They  are  abandoning  the 
ancient  cosmetic  practice  of  smearing  pasty  creams  on 
their  skin  that  contain  injurious  solid  substances  that 
block  the  pores  and  cause  obstipation  of  the  skin. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

DERMETICS  INC. 

formerly  Natura  Inc. 

Terminal  Sales  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Studio  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Suite  2 10- 1 182  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

812  West  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LADIES  ^  im  u'"  'x'  PresentaMe  mi 
all  occasions,  with  the  un- 
sightly hair  growth  removed  from  the  face, 
armpits  and  limbs,  especially  if  you  useTis-Gon, 
the  perfect  depilatory.  Tis-Gon  deodorizes 
and  retards  hair  growth.  Keep  in  step  with 
modern  trend.  Send  25c  plus  a  three  cent 
stamp  to  Tis-Gon  Co.,  728  So.  Hill  St.  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  receive  a  very  gener- 
ous package.  At  leading  dealers  $1.00  per  jar. 


Name_ 


Street- 


City 


_Statt_ 


EXPERIENCE 

Gained  in  a  Children's  Hospital 
evolved 

DR.   STEDMAN'S 

TEETHING    POWDERS 

MdJ^c  use  of  that  knowledge  today 
for  YOUR  baby 

None  genuine  without 
.this  trade-mark.  At  all 
mask.  Druggists. 

JAMES  H.  STEDMAN, 

ENGLAND 


Are  you  a  busy,  happy,  western  home- 
maker,  eager  to  be  a  good-looking  wife  and 
mother  as  well  as  a  good  housekeeper? 
Then  look  to  Barbara  Lenox  for  practical, 
sensible,  helpful  advice  as  to  what  you  can 
do  now  to  make  yourself  more  attractive. 


All  the  Family  Should  Use 

I  Cuticura  Talcum  I 

Ideal  after  Baby's  bath,  to  complete 
Mother's  toilet,  after  Father's  shave. 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 
Address:  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  1  OK,  Maiden, Mu>. 


You  can  use  a  hammer  in  inserting  the  new 

Moore 

Aluminum  Push-Pins 

into  plaster  walls  or  woodwork,  aDd 
they  will  hold  fast. 

i  for  10  Cents.  AH  Dealers 

'MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia 


A  Beauty  Letter 


From  Barbara  Lenox 


Dear  Sunset  Readers: — 

'  I  *HF.  last  time  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  I 
-*-  wrote  from  Hollywood.  This  time  I 
haven't  really  been  away,  but  I've  been 
on  a  lecture  spree!  Almost  every  day 
for  two  weeks  I  was  at  the  Emporium 
in  San  Francisco,  discussing  all  sorts  of 
beauty  subjects,  and  after  months  of 
writing  to  an  invisible  audience,  this 
personal  contact  with  Sunset  readers 
was  most  refreshing.  I  wish  I  could 
meet  every  one  of  you,  so  that  we  could 
talk  over  your  particular  problems. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  more  of 
you  if  I  can  find  time  to  repeat  my  lec- 
tures in  other  cities. 

The  lectures  at  the  Emporium  were 
for  the  most  part  a  discussion  of  personal 
charm  and  physical  attractiveness  as  a 
decisive  factor  not  only  in  getting  and 
keeping  a  possible  position  but  in  mak- 
ing friends  these  keenly  competitive 
days,  with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
beauty  works  inwards,  that  ugliness  can 
be  routed,  and  that  age  can  be  outwitted. 
We  talked  about  care  of  the  skin  and 
hair  here  in  the  West,  where  we  have  to 
individualize  our  treatments  somewhat 
to  meet  climatic  conditions,  just  as  we 
should  always  follow  a  treatment  that 
meets  our  own  particular  personal  re- 
quirements. 

At  the  end  of  every  lecture  I  invited 
the  audience  to  ask  questions.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  sensible, 
intelligent  questions  asked.  Some  of 
them  were  repeated  so  often  that  I  am 
going  to  take  them  up  again,  here  and 
now. 

"How  can  I  keep  my  neck  young  and 
free  from  wrinkles?"  was  one  question 
that  was  asked  again  and  again.  In  the 
past  issues  I  have  discussed  wrinkles 
and  age  marks,  but  have  never  special- 
ized on  the  neck,  so  I  am  glad  that  ques- 
tion was  brought  up.  The  neck  you 
know,  is  usually  one  of  the  first  places 
to  show  an  aging  condition.  Of  course 
every  one  wants  a  young  smooth  neck- 
line, and  I  am  happy  to  say  you  can 
have  one  if  you  will  just  follow  a  few 
suggestions. 

The  most  common  type  of  neck  aging 
is  one  where  the  skin  looks  like  crepe 
paper,  and  where  there  are  two  or  three 
"ring"  wrinkles  around  the  neck,  and 
the  skin  itself  has  a  sallow,  brownish 
cast  to  it.  Look  in  the  mirror  and  see 
if  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  condi- 
tions. Even  if  your  neck  is  young  and 
firm  do  follow  some  of  these  suggestions. 
Skin  authorities  are  emphasizing  more 
and  more  the  necessity  of  preventing 
wrinkles,  rather  than  waiting  until  they 
appear  and  then  frantically  trying  to 
erase   them.      Remember,   you   do   not 


have  to  have  wrinkles  or  grow  old,  if 
you  have  average  health  and  take  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Naturally  you  cannot  remove  an 
effect  until  you  discover  the  cause.  Loss 
of  weight,  low  vitality,  overfatigue  and 
all  such  things  will  encourage  wrinkles, 
but  usually  the  cause  is  local.  If  the 
skin  on  your  neck  looks  tired  and  flabby, 
in  most  cases  it  means  that  cell  activity 
is  sluggish.  Just  what  do  we  mean  by 
cell  activity?  Merely  this,  that  the  skin 
is  always  building  new  cells,  and  throw- 
ing oft  old  ones,  and  as  long  as  this 
process  goes  on  actively  we  have  a  young 
skin;  but  when  the  process  slows  down, 
we  have  an  over-accumulation  of  dead 
cells,  and  a  dead-looking  skin.  To  cor- 
rect this  we  must  stimulate  cell  activity, 
and  the  way  to  do  this  is  through  the 
circulation. 

The  cells  are  not  only  nourished  by 
the  blood,  but  according  to  Dr.  A.  R. 
Robertson,  there  is  a  substance  in  the 
blood  which  keeps  the  skin  elastic  and 
tight;  if  the  circulation  is  not  stimulated 
the  skin  will  of  course  become  loose  and 
flabby.  If  you  would  prevent  an  old 
looking  neck,  then,  stir  up  the  circula- 
tion every  day,  and  if  you  want  to 
youthify  a  neck  that  is  already  old, 
stimulate  the  circulation  faithfully  and 
regularly.  Keep  the  skin  oiled  and  pro- 
tected, but  in  addition  use  something 
to  "blush"  or  stimulate  the  blood  stream. 
I  will  gladly  send  you  names  of  products, 
if  you  will  write  me  and  enclose  a 
stamped  self  addressed  envelope. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  take  every  day 
some  form  of  general  exercise,  including 
movements  which  affect  the  muscles  of 
the  neck.  Throw  the  head  as  far  back 
as  possible,  then  open  and  close  the 
mouth  rapidly  ten  times.  Hold  the 
head  erect,  shoulders  relaxed.  Turn 
chin  alternately  over  the  right  shoulder, 
then  over  the  left,  repeating  the  per- 
formance ten  times.  All  necks  should 
have  cold  water  smacked  on  them  every 
morning.  No  one  needs  to  have  an 
ugly  chin  or  throat  line,  but  beauty 
under  the  chin  is  like  salvation— it  isn't 
won  all  in  a  moment;  however,  like 
salvation,  it  is  worth  working  for. 

Another  question  that  was  asked 
again  and  again  was  about  hands,  and  I 
think  that  was  because  most  of  us  are 
now  having  what  I  call  "after-vacation 
hands";  that  is,  the  skin  looks  hard  and 
dry,  and  the  nails  are  brittle.  Try  on 
alternate  nights  using  first  a  bleach  and 
then  a  very  oily  cream  under  sleeping 
gloves.  Don't  neglect  to  apply  hand 
lotion  after  every  washing,  and  do  invest 
in  a  really  good  "dress-up"  preparation 
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of  the  cream  powder  base  type,  to  wear 
to  parties. 

In  choosing  finger  nail  polishes,  study 
your  skin  tone  and  also  consider  your 
frock  and  your  lipstick.  Try  applying 
the  polish  on  the  small  finger  first  and 
the  thumb  last.  If  you  use  a  layer  of 
colorless  polish  under  the  bright  one, 
the  effect  is  usually  better.  There  are 
some  polishes  that  are  more  lasting  than 
others — that  will  not  readily  break  off 
or  scale  off — and  there  are  exciting  new 
shades. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  me  if  you  need 
any  suggestions,  and  please  remember 
to  enclose  a  stamped  self  addressed  en- 
velope.— Barbara  Lenox,  Beauty  Editor. 


Desert  Galleon 

T^ECADES  ago 
-*—*  A  tale  was  told 
Of  a  miner  s  last  request, 
"Bury  me  with  the  galleon,  west!" 
No  one  fathomed  his  odd  remark 
But  one  lone  Indian  boy 
Remembering  his  tribal  legend 
Of  the  ship  that  sailed  the  West — 
A  ship  that  never  returned. 

In  the  time  of  tribal  wealth, 

There  sailed  a  Spanish  galleon 

In  to  our  inland  sea. 

For  some  dull  reason,  now  unknown, 

She  found  her  way  below 

And  crystallized  her  beauty 

In  glistening,  salty  shroud. 

The  tribe  is  small, 
The  sea  is  dead, 
And,  clothed  in  garments 
Made  of  sand, 
The  galleon  sleeps  in  peace! 
But  winds  have  ever  changed 
The  course  of  ships; 
And,  even  now,  the  wind 
Still  guides  the  galleons  path. 
Travellers  tell  of  phantom  ships — 
Mirages  true  to  Spain. 
A  miner  found  her  once  again, 
Clothed  in  sheerest  crystal  beauty, 
Witching  beauty,  standing  in  the  desert, 
Calling  through  uncharted  lands 
To  those  who  seek  an  epitaph, 
" Bury  me  with  the  galleon — West!" 
— James  Neill  Northe. 


Rel 


ease 


A  JO  one  can  bind  my  spirit 
■*■  »      In  a  house  that's  made  of  clay, 
For  I've  seen  the  jacaranda 
In  its  blue,  blue  dress; 
I've  seen  the  waxen  blossoms 
Of  an  old  magnolia; 
I've  seen  acacias  flowering 
Along  a  winding  road, 
And  the  scarlet  eucalyptus 
In  the  spring. 

— Grace  L.  Blount. 


Cm  YOU  vfMuf7b%L 


GARDENING  without  gloves- 
delving  into  soil,  grovel  even  the 
ocids  from  plants  won't 
make  GLISSEN  peel. 


SPORTS,  no  matter  how  strenuously  you  in- 
dulge—even in  salt  water  bathing,  you  can 
be  sure  of  smooth,  gleaming,  perfectly 
groomed  nails  for  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS  if  you 
use  GLISSEN.  Easy  to  apply,  long  lasting, 
most  beautiful! 

MAKE  THE  GLISSEN  TEST! 
Put  GLISSEN  on  certain  fingernails,  and  your 
present  polish   on   others.  Leave  them  both 
on  a  week,  and   SEE   which   one  is  best.  A 
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HOUSEWORK  with  its  hours,  sometimes,  in 
steaming  laundry  suds,  dishwashing,  the  pre-        ^ 


paration  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  use  of 
scouring  powders  and  furniture  polishes-all 
these  things  are  a  supreme 
test  for  a  nail  polish.  Bur 
GLISSEN  comes  through 
with  flying  colors.  Lasts  a 
week  or  more  without  fad- 
ing or  chipping. 


LIQUID 
NAIL    POLI5H 


1    P     GLISSEN  COMPANY,*759  Seward  Street. 
y^   Gentlemen : 

1                        □  Send  me  two  trial   bottles  of  GLISSEN 
close  10c  to  cover  mailing. 
□  Send  me  prepaid  a  set  of  GLISSEN  Poli 
1                              checked,  1  enclose  50c. 
1                          Q  Natural       □  Medium       Q  Dark  Mediu 

Hollywood,  California 
n  shades  checked.   1  en- 
sh  and  Remover,  in  shade 
m  (Rose)       Q  Deep  (Red) 

City                                                                       State 

SM-l 

IH        WILL       *P^  ^::=55=*^^V,iC^  *>u 
^      _    ^  «.._--_      ^^^mfr^^^^^Em  -The  win  to 

I */  Av H 1 1 V £     %-r!fg?£: vMlWu^!™'  M      ilc's 

— /'/  keeps  you  marching  on!       ^^^^^^^^P^ 

•  "Success"  comes  only  to  those  who  keep  on  trying  for  their 
goal — who  never  say  quit.  Two  important  goals  every  man  should 
have  are  (1 )  financial  independence;  and  (2  )  personal  achieve- 
ment wherein  one  makes  this  old  world  a  little  better  for  his 
having  lived  in  it.  The  spirit  embodied  in  "The  Will  to  Achieve," 
the  famous  four-word  slogan  of  Oregon  Mutual,  will  send  you 
swinging  forward  to  goals  that  are  worthy,  sincere! 

Oregon  Mutual  Life  has  helped  thousands  to  establish  the  goal 
of  financial  independence,  and  can  aid  you  in  achieving  yours. 
As  the  first  step  toward  your  goal,  send  the  coupon  for  Oregon 
Mutual  Life's  "Personal  Analysis  Chart."  No  obligation. 

Oregon  Mutual  I  ife 

"Only  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  West  of  the  Rockies" 

Oregon  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Send  me  a  "Personal  Analysis  Chart" — without  cost  or  obligation. 

Name 

Address 

Age SS-10 
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WE  have  just  finished  reading  the  week's 
accumulation  of  manuscripts.  Because  ot 
the  Labor  Day  holiday  there  aren't  so  many  .is 
usual,  but,  even  so,  there  are  four  wire  letter 
baskets  heaped  high  with  poetry  good  and  not 
so  good;  scenarios  for  garden  movies;  recipes 
for  Kitchen  Cabinet  and  Kitchen  Rangers; 
garden  tips  for  tenderfeet;  and  serious  and  semi- 
serious  articles  about  western  building,  western 
gardening,  western  vacations.  Those  manu- 
scripts tell  us  a  great  many  things.    For  instance : 

In  those  four  baskets  of  manuscripts  there 
are  only  four  envelopes  bearing  eastern  post- 
marks. The  others  are  all  from  Sunset  Land. 
Apparently  the  fact  has  penetrated  that,  since 
Sunset  is  a  strictly  western  publication,  we 
buy  only  from  western  writers  and  artists. 


Sunset  readers  send  us  twice  as  much  poetry 
as  prose.  This  in  a  way  is  regrettable,  for  we 
use  so  little  verse  in  the  magazine.  There  is 
never  space  for  more  than  two  or  three  poems 
in  an  issue,  yet  in  this  week's  manuscripts  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  really  good  bits  of 
verse.  Perhaps  this  fact  explains  why  your 
specially  prized  poem  was  returned  to  you. 


We  can  always  tell  which  manuscripts  are 
submitted  by  free  lance  writers  and  which  ones 
come  from  our  own  Sunset  readers.  Most  of 
the  articles  and  poems  signed  by  Sunseteers 
are  accompanied  by  cordial  letters,  often  per- 
sonal in  tone,  indicating  the  bond  of  sincere 
friendship  that  exists  between  Sunset  and  its 
readers.  Today  there  is  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Dean  in  which  she  says:  "I've  been  wanting 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  liked  two  poems  recently 
in  Sunset.  One  was  'Knapsack  Song'  and  the 
'thcr  'Desert  Noon  .  Do  you  mind  if  I  say  that 
I  did  not  care  for  the  one  called  'West' — there  was 
something  a  little  saccharine  about  it.  But  of 
course  that  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion  .  .  .  .  " 
From  this  we  know  that  Mrs.  Dean  has  been 
reading  Sunset  thoughtfully,  and  it  is  natural 
that,  in  turn,  we  should  give  her  poems  a  most 
careful  reading. 


Occasionally    certain    manuscripts    make    us 
smile.    Here  is  an  article  about  making  Christ- 


mas gifts.  In  it  are  specific  directions  for  making 
a  decorated  fly  swatter,  trimmed  with  yarn 
flowers.  This  gives  us  a  moment  of  reflection. 
Would  the  majority  of  our  readers  really  like 
to  know  how  to  decorate  fly  swatters  or  are 
most  of  them  willing  to  go  through  life  killing 
their  prey  with  a  rolled  up  newspaper  or  an 
ordinary,  unadorned  wire  spanker?  We  wonder! 


1  hen  there  are  moments  of  ecstasy  that  come 
to  us  as  we  go  through  your  typewritten  pages, 
moments  of  rapture  such  as  we  felt  when  we 
came  across  this  from  Ethel  Romig  Fuller,  our 
beloved  poet  of  the  Northwest: 

White  heather  is  a  lyric  poem 
Written  by  the  sun 

With  an  icicle  dipped  in  glacial  green  ink. 
Let  someone  read  a  meaning 

In  the  cool,  delicate  words 

Let  someone  set  a  spray  of  white  heather 
To  the  music  of  a  young  lad's  laughter. 


We  like  to  read  your  manuscripts.  We  want 
you  to  continue  to  send  us  your  good  ideas,  your 
choicest  poetry,  your  garden  experiences,  your 
favorite  recipes,  and  brief  accounts  of  your  hap- 
piest vacation  days.  Your  contributions  may 
come  back  to  you,  but  when  they  do,  please 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find 
space  for  all  of  the  good  things  that  are  sent  to 
us.  Remember,  too,  that  we  can  use  short, 
practical  items  better  than  long  articles  and 
that  everything  (except  poetry)  must  put  across 
some  specific  idea  or  ideas  that  other  western 
families  will  find  useful. 


As  we  sit  here  with  your  brain  children  about 
us,  studying  how  we  can  fit  some  of  them  into 
future  issues,  we  keep  visualizing  the  Sunset 
of  the  future — a  big,  250-page  publication  with 
plenty  of  space  for  the  good  material  that  must 
now  be  rejected.  But  dreams  are  simply  schemes 
unless  they  are  shared  with  others,  so  we  say 
to  you.  "Come  join  in  our  Sunset  dreams.  Help 
us  to  build  the  finest,  biggest  magazine  in  the  world 
right  here  in  Sunset  Land.  Every  time  that  you 
remind  a  friend  to  subscribe  to  the  magazine,  every 
time  that  you  patronize  a  Sunset  advertiser,  you 
help  to  make  a  big,  beautiful  dream  come  true  for 
all  of  us. — Lou  Richardson. 
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GUARD 

your 

HOME  ♦  * 


m 

against  the 
Four  Horsemen  of 

Destruction 
...WIND,  RAIN, 
FIRE  and  SUN! 


Pabco  Shingles  give  you  the  maxi- 
mum of  protection  against  these 
four  destructive  elements  .  .  . 
Wind,  Rain,  Fire  and  Sun! 

For,  only  Pabco  Shingles  have  a 
double  coating  of  asphalt,  as  well 
as  a  coating  of  colorful  mineral 
granules. 

Pabco  Shingles  are  fire-retardant 
.  .  .  proven  by  tests  made  by  many 
important  fire  departments.  This 
factor  reduces  both  fire  hazards 
and  fire  insurance  costs. 


Pabco  Shingles  can  be  laid  right 
over  your  old  roof  .  .  .  giving 
double  insulation  against  heat  and 
cold! 

AND  .  .  .  Pabco  Shingles  are  put 
on  right!  For  only  authorized  Pab- 
co applicators  are  licensed  to  sell 
and  apply  Pabco  Shingles  .  .  . 
roofing  firms  of  experience  and  in- 
tegrity .  .  .  giving  you  double 
assurance  of  satisfaction. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
Pabco  roof  applicator  today  .  .  . 
or  send  the  coupon. 


You  can  re-roof  or  re-paint 
your  home — easily — on  the 

PABCO  BUDGET  PLAN 


PABCO 

{also  "M  ALTHOID"  and  "DURABLE' 


SHINGLES 


AND 


ROOFING 


THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

j£!*L        Los  Alleles  Oakland  San  Francisco  Portland  Seattle 


M 


AIL  THIS  COUPON 

NOW   FOR   DETAILS 


The     Paraffine     Companies,     Inc., 
475    Brannan   St.,    San    Francisco 

□  I  am  interested  in   a  Pabco 
Shingle  Roof. 

□  I  am  interested  in  re-painting 
my  home. 

Please  send  details  of  budget  plan. 

Name 

Address 
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SUNSET        GOLD 


T  T  AVF  you  ever,  feeling  your  way  through  drift- 
ing fog  along  the  coast,  driven  onto  a  curving 
bridge  that  faded  off  eerily  before  your  eyes?  Rea- 
son, and  past  experience,  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
substantial  other  end  to  the  bridge;  but  whether  it 
swings  to  right  or  left  on  the  other  side  of  that  dark 
canyon,  or  what  sharp  turn  or  steep  climb  or  descent 
may  lie  beyond  it,  are  matters  of  conjecture. 

What  a  good  picture  of  our  own  days  are  those 
mysterious  bridges  of  the  coast  road — one  today 
after  another,  reaching  across  from  the  known  road 
of  yesterday  to  the  untried  trail  of  tomorrow. 
Judging  by  the  part  we  have  traversed,  we  may 
expect  rough  spots  and  smooth  stretches.  We  may 
expect  narrow,  breath-taking  ledges  where  to  lose 
one's  head  would  mean  swift  destruction — but 
where,  after  all,  one  needs  merely  to  keep  the  wheels 
in  the  road,  just  as  on  the  straight,  smooth  highway. 
We  may  take  for  granted  that  there  will  be  mile  after 
mile  made  dark  and  foreboding  by  thickening  fog. 
But  may  we  not  also,  judging  again  by  the  past, 
look  for  sudden  bursts  of  glorious  sunshine  between 
those  drifts  of  fog,  floodlighting  the  beauty  of  wave- 
carved  shore  line  and  wind-swept  mountain  top,  and 
turning  our  ordinary  road  into  a  shining  golden  trail  ? 
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\\  e  know  the  way  we  have  been  over.    We  have  a 
map — a  vague  outline  at  best — of  the  road  we  shouldN 
like  to  travel  in  the  future;  but  what  detours  we 
may  be  forced  to  make,  what  slides  and  washouts 
may  obstruct  our  paths,  no  one  can  foretell. 

Let's  live  today!  Today  is  the  only  part  of  the 
road  it  is  given  to  us  to  see.  Yesterday  is  past — to  be 
remembered  in  part  at  least,  but  no  longer  to  be 
lived.  Tomorrow — well,  we  may  decide  what  we 
should  like  to  accomplish  tomorrow,  but  we  can  not, 
we  must  not,  attempt  to  plan  our  day  too  accurately. 
It  is  comforting  as  well  as  disturbing  to  recognize 
that  there  are  circumstances  beyond  our  puny  con- 
trol, and  that  only  a  supreme  egotist  undertakes  to 
make  his  own  circumstances. 

IVE  today.  Take  the  road  that  lies  before  you 
and  make  the  best  progress  possible  on  it.  You 
can't  back  up,  you  can't  turn  around.  You  must  go 
ahead,  through  sand  and  sunlight,  fog  and  fear. 
Some  hardships  you  must  accept,  whether  you  want 
to  or  not;  accept  them,  then,  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  and  go  on,  with  confidence  and  hope  and 
faith,  over  the  clouded  bridge  of  today  onto  the 
new  road  of  the  future. — G.  A.  C. 
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IS  ONLY  THREE  DAYS 
FROM    LOS    ANGELES 


WE  believe  a  great  many  people 
would  visit  Mexico  if  they  realized 
how  close  it  is  and  how  little  the  trip 
costs.  Here  are  the  facts.  We  operate 
a  Pullman  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
from  Los  Angeles  clear  to  Mexico 
City  via  our  scenic  West  Coast  Route. 
Leaving  Los  Angeles  at  6:20  p.m.  Fri- 
day, for  example,  you  arrive  in  Mex- 
ico City  at  9:10  a.m.  the  following 
Tuesday — only  three  days  and  four 
nights  en  route.  Your  Pullman  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  used  here.  The 
dining  car  service  is  excellent.  You 
sacrifice  none  of  the  comforts  you  are 
accustomed  to  on  American  trains. 

Similar  through  service  is  provided 
for  your  return  trip.  For  example, 
have  Mexico  City  at  7:05  p.m.  on  a 
Tuesday,  arrive  Los  Angeles  7  :40  a.m. 
Saturday — three  days  and  four  nights. 
Any  of  our  agents  will  gladly  help 
you  plan  an  itinerary  from  your  city 
connecting  with  this  through  service. 

In  two  weeks  you  can  make  the 
roundtrip  from  Los  Angeles  and  have 
an  entire  week  in  and  around  Mexico 


City.  The  trip  down  our  scenic  West 
Coast  Route  will  be  one  of  your  most 
thrilling  memories:  the  picturesque 
crowds  that  greet  the  train  at  every 
stop;  Mazatlan,  the  tropic  seaport; 
Guadalajara,  where  rare  things  are 
made  in  pottery  and  glass;  the  wild 
barrancas.  Mexico's  winter  climate  is 
delightful. 


WHAT  IT 
WILL  COST 


Exceptionally 
low  winter 
roundtrip  fares 
on  sale  daily  until  May  14,  1934. 
Return  limit  40  days.  Stopover  any- 
where.  Roundtrips   to   Mexico   City: 

From  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  $96.10 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO    107.25 

Similar  fares  from  most  Pacific  Coast 
points.  Fares  are  good  both  ways  via 
our  West  Coast  Route,  or  you  can  re- 
turn through  the  interior  on  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico.  The  rate 
of  exchange  is  still  very  favorable  to 
the  American  dollar.  No  passport  is 
required. 


For  the  jree  booklet,  "Pictorial  Mexico"  and,  detailed  information,  write 
F.  S.  McGINNIS,  65  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  H.  P.  MONAHAN,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  or  ).  A.  ORMANDY ,  705  Pacific  Bldg.,  Portland. 
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Offered  only  by  the 

swift-  sailing    ships 

of  Grace  Line. 


•  El  Salvador    < 

•  Panama        « 

•  Colombia       « 

•  Cuba  and       « 

•  Panama  Canal  < 


Broaden  the  sea-trip  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Havana  and  New  York  by  rubbing  elbows 
with  the  colorful  citizenry  of  the  Latin  repub- 
lics...viewing  their  picturesque  scenery,  shop- 
ping in  their  treasure-bulging  shops. 

Bear  in  mind,  too, that  the"Santa"  liners  offer- 
ing these  exclusive  opportunities  have  created 
a  new  level  in  sea-going  luxury  by  being  the 
first  ships  to  have  all  First  Class  outside  state- 
rooms with  private  bath. ..and  by  lavishing  as 
mere  matter-of-course  refinements,  the  largest 
open-air  tiled  swimming  pools  on  American 
ships,  facilities  for  night  club  entertainment 
as  New  York  conceives  it,  and  magnificent 
dining  saloons  on  the  Promenade  deck  that 
delight  their  guests  with  the  novelty  of  feast- 
ing under  the  vaulted  roof  of  tropical  skies. 


^W  Scintillating  New  Ships 
SANTA  ROSA  .  SANTA  PAULA 
SANTA  LUCIA  .  SANTA  ELENA 

Fares  on  Cabin  Liners  $145  -  $150 
between  California  and  NewYork. 

$100  or  $110  takes  your  car. 


A  NEW  ORDER  OF  PACIFIC  COASTWISE 
SERVICE  OFFERED  BY  GRACE  LINE 
between  San  Francisco — Y/ictoria(B.  C.)  and  Seattle 

'These  same  smart  liners  offer  all  the  delights 
of  an  over-seas  voyage  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Low  fares  include  meals,  entertainment  and 
bed  in  room  with  private  bath. 


See  any  travel  agency,  railroad  ticket  office  or 
GRACE  LINE*  San  Francisco,  2  Pine  St.: 
Los  Angeles,  525  W.  Sixth  St.  :  Seattle,  1308 
Fourth  Ave.  :  Victoria  (B.  C.)  817  Govern- 
ment St.    :   10  Hanover  Square,  New  York. 


floating  down  the  watery  streets  of 
Venice,  and  a  few  francs  to  be  risked 
in  Monte  Carlo.  But  that  isn't  all!  The 
S.  S.  Statendam  will  leave  New  York 
February  8,  1934,  and  will  call  at  25 
ports.  The  cruise  fare  first  class  is  $595 
and  up;  and  tourist  class,  $325  and  up. 
For  approximately  a  hundred  dollars  ad- 
ditional it  will  be  possible  to  board  one 
of  the  passenger-freighters  in  Europe  and 
return  direct  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  Write  Sunset  Travel 
Service  Department  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  and  details,  enclosing  a  three 
cent  stamp  with  your  request. 

Hotels  and  Camps  in  Death  Valley 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  should  appreciate  your  sending  a  copy  of  the 
l/ooklet  on  Death  Valley  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Sunset.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
accommodations  we  will  find  there? — H.  M.,  Mill- 
brae,  California. 

Furnace  Creek  Inn  in  Death  Valley 
opens  November  1,  and  excellent  accom- 
modations can  be  had  in  this  beautiful 
modern  hotel.  Rates  are  quoted  Ameri- 
can plan.  There  is  a  comfortable  auto 
camp  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Inn,  with  fully  equipped 
cabins  accommodating  as  many  as  four 
persons  to  a  cabin.  Bedding  and  house- 
keeping utensils  may  be  rented  at  a 
slight  extra  charge.  At  Death  Valley 
Junction  the  Amargosa  Hotel  (open  the 
year  round)  offers  European  plan  accom- 
modations, and  meals  may  be  had  at  the 
hotel  dining  room.  There  is  also  an  auto 
camp   with   similar   camp   accommoda- 

On  the  opposite  page  is  an  account  of  John 

Barrymore's   recent  fishing   in   Alaska — this 

photograph  merely  proves  his  story 
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tions  located  a  short  distance  from  the 
hotel.  While  bedding  can  be  rented, 
housekeeping  equipment  is  not  avail- 
able. At  the  northern  end  of  the  valley 
Stove  Pipe  Wells  Hotel  offers  both 
American  and  European  plan  accommo- 
dations, with  modern  detached  bunga- 
lows and  all  conveniences.  We  have  just 
received  a  new  supply  of  Death  Valley 
literature  with  corrected  rates,  and  a 
booklet  has  been  sent  you.  Incidentally, 
saddle  and  pack  animals  can  be  obtained 
at  the  hotels  and  guides  are  available  to 
conduct  parties  through  the  valley  to 
various  points  of  interest.  A  trip  by 
horseback  will  give  you  access  to  sec- 
tions of  this  mysterious  desert  that  are 
not  reached  by  motor  car.  Specially 
conducted  all-expense  tours  by  train  and 
motor  car  are  made  from  Los  Angeles 
and  other  large  cities  on  the  Coast  dur- 
ing the  regular  season. 

Bear  Hunting  in  the  Siskiyous 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Where  can  I  find  good  bear  hunting  in  November, 
somewhere  in  Northern  California?  And  what  are 
the  regulations,  season,  etc.?  Any  information  will 
be  helpful  in  making  plans. — S.  A.  S.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Bear  season  opens  November  15  to 
March  1,  and  Del  Norte  and  Siskiyou 
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counties  will  offer  some  of  the  best  bear 
hunting  in  Northern  California.  There 
are  numerous  little  resorts  where  compe- 
tent guides  may  be  hired  who  will  be 
glad  to  accompany  you  or  to  give  you 
their  advice — and  the  advice  of  these 
natives  can  be  used  to  good  advantage! 
A  regular  hunting  license  at  $2.00  will 
be  sufficient.  Incidentally,  if  you  are 
interested  in  some  "big  game"  hunting, 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  game 
commission  pays  $20  for  every  male  and 
$30  for  every  female  mountain  lion 
killed.  It's  guaranteed  to  be  exciting 
sport! 

New  York  Via  the  Southwest 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Please  tell  us  what  route  by  train  you  think  the 
most  interesting  j or  a  trip  to  New  York  this  winter. 
We  plan  to  leave  the  middle  of  November,  and  feel 
that  we  might  like  to  see  something  of  the  Southwest. 
Any  booklets  you  can  send  will  be  helpful. — C.  G., 
San  Diego,  California. 

By  all  means  do  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  going  East  by  way  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  with  a  stopover  at 
Santa  Fe.  Detraining  at  Lamy,  you  are 
met  by  courier  cars  for  the  trip  to  Santa 
Fe  and  through  the  Indian  country  of 
the  Southwest,  to  primitive  Mexican  set- 
tlements and  old  missions,  through  In- 
dian pueblos  and  prehistoric  ruins. 
Indian  tribal  celebrations  are  carried  on 
at  intervals  during  the  entire  year,  and 
you  can  plan  your  trip  to  include  one  of 
these  ceremonies. 

Another  equally  interesting  and  to- 
tally different  route  is  by  way  of  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  From  there  you  can  make 
the  detour  over  the  famous  Apache 
Trail,  a  1 20-mile  trip  by  motorcoach 
over  good  roads  to  Globe,  where  you 
make  connections  with  your  eastbound 
train.  A  stopover  can  be  made  at  El 
Paso  for  a  side  trip  to  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  before  going  on  to  New  Orleans. 
From  there  you  can,  if  you  like,  leave 
your  train  and  board  a  regular  sea-going 
steamer  for  a  six-day  cruise  around  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  up  the  East  Coast 
to  New  York.  Rail  and  steamer  fare  are 
included  in  your  one  ticket.  The  litera- 
ture we  have  sent  will  present  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  both  trips.  Write 
us  when  you  have  made  a  decision,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  help  further. 

John  Barrymore  Goes  Fishing 

JOHN  BARRYMORE,  who  has  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world,  saw  Yosemite 
for  the  first  time  this  summer. 

He  and  his  wife,  Dolores  Costello 
Barrymore,  little  Dolores  and  little  John 
Barrymore  Junior  went  along.  While 
the  youngsters  and  Mrs.  Barrymore 
stayed  at  the  Ahwahnee,  Barrymore 
Pere  packed  in,  up  to  the  snow  line 
behind  Yosemite,  with  Chief  Ranger 
Townsley,  for  some  of  the  greatest  trout 
fishing  he  ever  has  enjoyed. 

After  that,  they  proceeded  to  Port- 
land, boarded  the  Barrvmnre  vnrhr.  thr 
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21  ports,  14  countries 

ROUND  the  WORLD 

$749 First  Class 


Sail  on  President  Liners -stopover  as  you  please! 


Once  upon  a  time  a  trip  Round  the 
World  took  lots  and  lots  of  time,  and  cost 
a  fortune.  But  like  so  many  other  things 
all  that  is  changed  today.  Actually  you 
may  circle  the  globe  on  President  Liners 
in  no  more  than  110  days  —  visiting  21 
of  the  world's  most  thrilling  ports  in  14 
countries — for  no  more  than  it  would 
cost  just  to  stay  at  home.  And  these  ships 
offer  privileges  you  would  never  dream  of 
finding  anywhere  but  on  a  private  yacht. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may  literally  go 
as  you  please.  President  Liners  sail  every 
week  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to  the  Orient — thence  fortnightly  Round 
the  World.  Suppose  you  arrive  in  Japan 
and  find  that  you  love  it.  Stopover.  Ex- 
plore Tokyo,  Nikko,Nara,Miyajima.  And 
sail  on  the  next  President  Liner  a  week 
later — or  two  weeks  later  if  you  like.  In 
China,  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  India, 
Egypt,  Europe  .  .  .  anywhere,  you  may 
do  the  same  thing.  Your  ticket  is  good 
for  two  full  years. 

President  Liners?  They  are  luxurious 


and  gay.  Your  stateroom  will  be  outside 
(every  single  one  is),  large  and  airy,  high 
midship.  You'll  sleep  in  deep-springed 
beds.  The  spacious  public  rooms  and 
ample  decks  are  meeting  places  always  for 
world-traveled  men  and  women,  and  they 
are  always  lively.  Every  President  Liner 
has  an  outdoor  swimming  pool.  And  when 
you've  dined  for  a  week  as  President 
Liner  passengers  dine,  you'll  know  an- 
other reason  why  so  many,  many  people 
choose  these  ships  for  all  their  trips. 

Your  own  travel  agent  or  any  of  our 
offices  will  be  glad  to  show  you  pictures 
of  roomy  President  Liner  accommoda- 
tions, and  tell  you  all  about  our  other 
services  —  from  California  to  New  York 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Havana,  and 
to  theOrientviallawaiiand  the  Sunshine 
Route  or  the  Short  Route  from  Seattle. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco  .  514  West 
Sixtli  Street,  Los  Angeles  .  Fourth  at  University, 
Seattle  .  Broadway  Pier,  San  Diego  .  634  S.  W. 
Broadway,  Portland  .  1021  Pacific  Ave.,Tacoma, 
Wash.   .  465  Howe  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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VALUE  EXTRAORDINARY!  From  $1,000 

INCLUDING  SHORE  EXCURSIONS 

CONDENSED  ITINERARY:  Sails  from  San 
Francisco  Jan.  23 ;  from  Los  Angeles 
Jan.  24 ;  rerurning  to  San  Francisco  Apr. 
14,  1934  ...  81  days,  24,000  miles, 
18  ports  in  South  Seas,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  Java,  Malaya, 
Orient.  PEIPING,  BALI  included. 
Angkor  Wat,  Boroboedoer  optional. 
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A  Pacific-girdling  travel 
epic !  In  timeliness,  itin- 
erary, ship,  experienced 
management  and  low- 
cost —  planned  for  per- 
fection. Pre-t';V«>  its  lux- 
ury, fascination  and 
exclusive  features  in 
BEAUTIFUL  PICTO- 
RIAL PROSPECTUS 
(including  deck  plans, 
interiors  of  magnificent 
super-liner  "Lurline") 
now  available  at  any 
travel  agency  or 

THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSON  LINE 

San  Francisco      •     Los  Angeles 
Seattle   •  Portland  •  San  Diego 


UNITED 

AIR  LINES 


WORLD'S  FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR  SERVICE 

New  Boeing  planes  ...  2  Pilots  .  .  . 

Stewardess    service  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  . 

Roomy,  quiet  cabins  .  .  .  Lavatory. 
Following  examples  of  time  and 
fares  from  San  Francisco  -Oakland 
are  typical  of  those  applying  from 
San  Diego,  Ims  Angeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane. 

4%  Hrs. 
11  Hrs. 
13  Hrs. 
WA  Hrs. 
IVA  Hrs. 
21V4  Hrs. 
20     Hrs. 

*  *  * 

Fastest  multi-motor  service  be- 
tween Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Sacramento,  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 
Only  non-stop  multi-motor  service 
San    Francisco    to    Los   Angeles. 

For  tickets  and  information  call 
United  Air  Lines  Ticket  Offices 

or   Hotels;    Postal    and    Western    Union    Office* 
and  Leading  Travel   Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles  Flying  Experience 


Salt  Lake . 

.    .    $  41.52 

Omaha     .    . 

95.82 

Kansas  City 

.    .      106.39 

CHICAGO  . 

'      115.00 

Cleveland 

.    .      130.00 

Washington 

.    .      152.00 

NEW  YORK 

.    .      160.00 

Infanta,  and  set  sail  for  Alaska.  I  hey 
touched  at  Stuart  Island,  the  mouth  of 
the  Campbell  River,  proceeded  as  far 
North  as  Ketchikan,  visited  Joe  Ibach, 
famous  guide  of  Rex  Beach's  "Oh 
Shoot,"  and  an  old  friend  of  the  Barry- 
mores,  on  Lemusuria  Island,  and  fished 
and  hunted. 

"It  is  a  veritable  paradise  for  the 
sportsman,"  declares  Barrymore.  "At 
the  mouth  of  the  Campbell  river  I  caught 
nine  salmon,  in  salt  water,  with  a  fly — 
a  thing  I  always  had  thought  was  im- 
possible." The  famous  screen  star  adds 
that  the  fly  used  was  a  bucktail. 

Four  hours  of  fly  fishing  in  the  streams 
inland  netted  a  gorgeous  string  of  salmon 
trout. 

With  a  fly  rod,  too,  at  Ketchikan,  he 
landed  a  450  pound  halibut — thereby 
topping  the  exploit  of  his  friend  Stewart 
Edward  White,  who  was  with  him  on  a 
former  trip  to  Alaska. 

As  to  hunting,  Barrymore  reports  the 
trip  an  equal  success.  He  bagged  three 
great  Kodiak  bears,  an  Alaskan  wolf, 
and  an  ibex. 

"People  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  cold 
up  there,"  adds  Barrymore.  "The  air 
is  so  dry  you  don't  notice  it.  In  fact  I 
noticed  twenty  below  zero  up  there  less 
than  a  cold  foggy  night  in  Hollywood. 
It  was  great  for  the  children — they 
throve  and  ate  enormously." 

Barrymore  has  done  much  fishing  in 
Mexican  waters,  but  asserts  that  gamier 
fishing,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  had  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Besides,  he  adds, 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  country  is 
inspiring. 

The  Alaska  regions,  Barrymore  con- 
tends, are  ideal  for  the  vacationist,  and, 
to  hunters  and  fishermen  especially  he 
recommends  them  as  the  thrill  of  a 
lifetime. 

Cruising  the  Pacific 

\X7RITE  the  Travel  Service  Depart- 
*  ment  for  a  deck  plan  of  the  S.  S. 
Lurline,  the  magnificent  new  ship  on 
which  the  Pacific  Cruise  is  to  be  made, 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  January  23; 
Los  Angeles  January  24;  to  be  gone  for 
81  glorious  days  on  a  cruise  that  is  best 
described  as  "different."  Primitive  Bali, 
the  real  Paradise;  and  Port  Moresby,  the 
land  of  head  hunters,  are  visited,  in  addi- 
tion to  16  other  fascinating  ports  of  call 
around  the  Pacific.  The  fare  is  $1,000 
minimum,  including  shore  excursions. 

Thoughts  While  Flying 

1  I  ''HERE  is  something  about  the  large 
■*■  new  tri-motored  and  twin-motored 
planes  that  inspires  confidence  as  you 
climb  into  the  cabin;  something  thrilling 
as  your  plane  taxies  down  the  field,  mo- 
tors whirring,  the  plane  casting  its 
shadow  like  a  huge  moth  on  the  ground. 
Then  with  a  sudden  throbbing  of  the 
motors  and  an  onrush  of  power  the  large 
motors  lift  you  gently  from  the  ground, 


HOLLYWOOD 

PLAZA 


MOST  CONVENIENT 
Hotel  in  Hollywood 

$2.50  up.  Single 
$3.00  up,  Double 

Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates 

The  Plaza  is  near  everything  to 
see  and  do  in  Hollywood.  Ideal 
for  business  or  pleasure. 

Every  modern  convenience. 

Fine  foods  at  reasonable  prices. 

Convenient  parking  for  your  car. 

Chas.  Danziger,  Mgr. 

Eugene  Stern,  Prts. 

The  "Doorway  of  Hospitality" 

Vine  at   Hollywood    Blvd. 

HOLLYWOOD 


GASTRONOMIC  ITALY"'  is  the  title 
of  a  colorful  descriptive  map  designating 
the  culinary  centers  of  the  provinces  of  Italy. 
From  Piedmont,  one  of  the  confectionery 
centers,  where  you  must  try  the  biscoltini  of 
Novara;  to  the  famous  La\e  District  where 
the  agoni  from  Lar\e  Como  are  food  for  epi- 
cures; to  Bologna,  celebrated  for  its  tagliatelle; 
to  Tuscany  for  grilled  steal{  alia  Fiorentina; 
etc.,  this  colorful  map  covers  the  epicurean 
cities  of  Italy.  It  will  be  useful  m  planning  a 
tour  through  Italy,  and  is  free  to  Sunset 
readers.  A  three  cents  stamp  will  cover  cost 
of  mailing. 
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PARKWILtHIIK 


-^    You'll    ^ 

be  WELL  repaid 

here! 

Change  to  the 
Park-Wilshire  on 
your  next  visit  to 
Los  Angeles.  You 
will  be  abundantly 
repaid. 

New  faces  here  — 
and  the  benefit  of 
a  refreshing  new 
environment  will 
bring  you  new  en- 
joyment. 
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you  are  cruising  along  at  180  miles  or  so 
an  hour,  entirely  relaxed  and  comfort- 
able inside  the  cabin,  gazing  down  on  a 
world  grown  doubly  interesting  as  seen 
from  the  air. 

As  we  sat  in  the  cabin  of  one  of  these 
large  planes  racing  through  space  last 
month,  we  wondered  how  long  before 
we  would  be  routing  our  readers  over 
skyways  instead  of  highways,  and  our 
letters  would  sound  something  like  this: 
"We  would  suggest  that  you  follow  Sky- 
way No.  66  from  Barstow  to  Williams, 
make  a  short  circle  detour  over  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Meteor  Crater,  the 
Petrified  Forests  and  the  Indian  cliff 
dwelling  ruins  of  New  Mexico.  Airport 
Wichita  offers  good  accommodations  and 
meals  in  case  of  stopovers.  You  should 
be  able  to  make  this  trip  in  from  10  to  12 
flying  hours  at  an  average  speed  of  200 
miles  an  hour,  etc.,  etc."  If  you  are  not 
flying  your  own  plane  as  yet,  consult 
the  Travel  Service  for  flying  time,  sched- 
ules and  rates  by  air  between  West 
Coast  cities  and  over  trans-continental 
routes. 

Palm  Springs  for  the  Winter 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

W 'ill you  please  send  me  folders  and  literature  you 
may  have  on  the  vicinity  of  Palm  Springs  in  South- 
ern California?  I  want  to  get  down  into  the  desert 
warmth  for  a  few  months  this  winter. — T.  D.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Most  of  the  hostelries  and  inns  in  and 
near  Palm  Springs  are  open  from  Octo- 
ber to  May,  when  the  desert  is  at  its 
loveliest  and  the  weather  is  the  most 
delightful.  Fogs  are  unknown  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  average 
noon  temperature  for  November  has 
been  estimated  at  80  degrees;  December 
73;  January  75;  February  76,  etc.,  in- 
suring warm  sunny  days  during  the 
entire  winter.  With  the  coming  of  fall 
and  the  subsiding-  of  heat,  the  desert 
begins  to  stir — roadrunners,  quail,  and 
numerous  other  birds  are  to  be  seen; even 
a  sly  coyote  may  appear.  The  nights  are 
like  velvet  and  the  days  are  warm  arid 
bright,  and  the  eternal  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  desert  pervades  this  natural 
beauty.  Palm  Springs  is  about  116 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  accessible  by 
rail,  motor  or  air.  All  types  of  accom- 
modations, both  European  and  Ameri- 
can plan,  are  to  be  had,  and  all  types  of 
outdoor  sports  are  offered.  The  litera- 
ture we  have  sent  you  gives  all  details. 

Accommodations  in  Victoria 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

Will  you  please  recommend  a  moderately  priced 
hotel  and  a  de  luxe  hotel  in  Victoria?  What  means 
of  communication  is  there  between  Vancouver  and 
Victoria?  Is  there  a  Baedeker  or  its  equivalent  for 
the  island? — Ferndale,  Washington. 

This  inquiry  came  to  us  without  name 
or  sufficient  address,  so  it  is  being  an- 
swered in  the  travel  column.  Of  the 
moderate  priced  hotels  in  Victoria  we 
like  to  recommend  the  quaint  and 
charminglittle  Windermere  Hotel  located 
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Travel  is  turning  due 

West!  Three  stunning 

new  ships  have  tipped 

thescalesin  favor  ofthe 

Pacific!  Which  is  by  way  of  being  a  royal  salute 

to  the  "Mariposa",  "Monterey"  and  "Lurline". 

Ships  you  must  voyage  on  to  understand. 

From  the  moment  you  sail,  happiness  plants 
its  seeds  within  you  as  easily  as  the  roots  of 
the  wild  ginger  probe  the  soft  yielding  earth 
of  Hawaii.  It  echoes  in  the  music  of  ase.i-going 
night  club  that  strikes  joy  to  the  toes  of  those 
who  love  to  dance. 

Tropical  nights  blend  into  care  free  days  for 
the  relish  cf  life  in  an  utterly  different  pattern; 
starting  with  pleasure,  ending  with  content- 
ment. A  foretaste  of  Hawaii. 

Ships  designed  for  graceful  living.  From 
lounge  to  library,  smoking  room  to  stateroom 
—  themed  by  Polynesia,  with  colors  coaxed 
from  a  tropic  sunset.  Daringly  original.  Emi- 
nently sane. 

Diversions  active  and  inactive.  Sports  para- 
phernalia galore  to  whittle  waistlines  and  whet 
appetites.  Swimming  Pool  (miniature  Pacific) 


Veranda  Night  Club,  S.  S.  Mariposa 


attended  by  a  mild  and  faithful  sun.  Snug  deck- 
chairs  ...  to  idle  .  .  .  sip  things  .  .  .  watch  the 
smart  world  go  by. 

Fitting  prologue,  indeed,  to  the  colorful  pa- 
geant that  is  Hawaii.  A  pageant  of  tropical  pas- 
time, sunlit  adventurings  on  beach  and  coral 
cove,  jaunts  under  the  platinum  promise  of  the 
moon.  Where  the  only  season  is  summer  and  life 
is  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  youth.  At  a  cost 
that  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  going  now. 
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NEW   ZEALAND    •    AUSTRALIA 
via  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji 

At  last  new  ships  ("Mariposa",  "Monterey") 
bring  new  speed  and  luxury  into  service  to 
these  magnificent,  unspoiled  lands.  A  meagre 
15  days  to  New  Zealand,  a  mere  18  days  to 
Australia.  Adventuring  pirate  lanes  for  doub- 
loons of  South  Seas  phantasy  and  jewels  of 
mystery  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Modest 
fares  chart  the  expense  and  keep  it  low. 

Even  a  discussion  with  your  travel  agency  or 
with  our  offices  will  prove  highly  interesting. 
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THE 

LUXURY 

CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 

PALESTINE  —  EGYPT 


<Staten(iam 

58  Colden  Days  visiting  25  en- 
chanting  ports   in    16  countries 

LEAVES    ccd       Ox.l_ 
NEW  YORK    TED.    OTn 

Over  15,400  fascinating  miles,  you  view  an  age- 
old  world  from  an  ultra-modern  ship,  whou 
luxury  and  appointments  are  the  talk  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  itinerary  which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  annals  of  this  famous  steamer  includes — 
Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algeria,  Monte 
Carlo,  Nice,  Malta,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rhodes 
Palestine,  The  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Jugoslavia 
Venice,  Sicily,  Naples,  Cannes,  and  thence 
Southampton,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Rotterdam 
— this  year,  fascinating  Tangier,  Malag 
PalmadeMallorca,  Beirut,  Corfu  and  Dubro 
nik  have  been  added  .  .  .  and  you  may  vi( 
Rome  for  the   Holy  Year  ceremonies. 

First  Class  from  $595. 
Tourist  Class  from  *325. 

Apply  to  your  local  Agent  or 

American  Express  Co., 

Clark  Tours  or 


Holland-America  Line 


ISO  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
1121  Chapman  Bldg.,  lo«  Angeles 


Sunset  Travel  Department  can  sup- 
ply you  with  practically  any  highway 
map,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  so  on 
receipt  of  three  cents  to  cover  postage. 


LOW  RAT6S 

Comfortable  rooms- 
hospitable  service 
•  •  •  •  excellent  inex- 
pensive cuisine. . . . 

fROITI  fOUR  DOLLARS 
A  DAY 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 

section  of  the  city.  Of  the  larger  hotels> 
we  recommend  the  luxurious  and  truly 
beautiful  Empress  Hotel  facing  the  bay 
and  convenient  to  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  steamers.  Booklets  and  rates 
on  these  hotels  are  available.  There  is 
an  excellent  ferry  service  between  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  and  rates  and 
schedules  are  given  in  the  booklet  on 
this  service.  While  we  know  of  no  book 
comparable  to  a  Baedeker  on  the  island, 
we  do  have  a  supply  of  literature  that 
will  give  you  all  necessary  information 
for  making  a  visit  on  Vancouver  Island 
enjoyable.  This  literature  contains 
suggestions  for  sightseeing,  lists  resorts, 
hotels  and  inns,  etc.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name  and  complete  address  when 
writing  us  for  help. 


Rambles  in  Europe 

With  Jane  C.  Higbie 

Fifty-two  Towers — and  Five  Thousand  Snails 

T>  EYOND  the  hills  lies  Carcassonne, 
■*-'  at  the  Mediterranean  gateway  to 
the  Pyrenees,  most  historic  mediaeval 
city  of  France,  and  one  of  the  truly 
unique  cities  of  the  world. 

Here  we  arrived  one  rainy  summer 
evening,  planning  to  stay  at  a  hotel 
near  the  station  and  visit  the  old  forti- 
fied city  in  the  morning.  Above  us,  on 
a  high  plateau,  its  gray-brown  mass  of 
stone  in  towers  and  battlements  frowned 
down  upon  the  valley  of  the  beautiful 
river  Aude.  Through  the  curtain  of 
misty  rain  it  appeared  like  an  exquisite 
picture  of  an  ancient  past  thrown  upon 
a  cinema  screen — truly  a  magnificent 
spectacle. 

"There's  a  hotel  within  the  city  walls," 
our  driver  informed  us,  hesitantly,  "much 
more  expensive  than  those  of  the  lower 
town.  Some  people  go  there — "  The 
prospect  of  spending  even  a  night  within 
the  historic  walls  of  a  fortification  nearly 
2000  years  old  had  but  one  answer.  "Go 
there,"  we  said;  and  immediately  my 
friend  and  I  lost  our  identities  as  Ameri- 
can travelers  and  became  units  of  a 
great  shadowy  army  of  other  years, 
when  Romans,  Goths  and  Visigoths  ad- 
vanced upon  the  stronghold  of  La  Cite 
Carcassonne. 

Up  we  went,  our  "chariot"  thundering 
across  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat; 
passing  under  the  portcullis  to  the  cita- 
del; winding  about  the  crooked  cobbled 
streets,  so  narrow  that  one  could  almost 
touch  the  rough  stone  walls  on  either 
side.  Soon  we  emerged  into  an  open 
cobbled  court  and  drew  up  at  the  portal 
of  the  hotel,  which  was  built  into  the 

heart  of  the  fortifications,  set  amidst 
»l„ »„    _„  *.i u  :*.  1 1  1 „ 


HOTEL  MAYFAIR 

In  an  ideal  location. 
350  rooms  beautifully 
furnished.  Excellent 
coffee  shop  and  din- 
ing room.  Quiet  and 
restful  atmosphere. 

Rates:  $2.50  per  day 
and  up. 

FREE  GARAGE 

LOS  ANGELES 


Going  to  Europe? 

''France  on  Fifty  Dollars,"  and  "Ger- 
many on  Fifty  Dollars,"  two  new  fall  travel 
books  by  Sydney  A.  Clark  (McBride, 
$i.qo  each),  are  guaranteed  to  amuse  as  well 
as  to  furnish  explicit  directions  for  making 
fifty  American  dollars  go  a  long  long  way 
abroad!  Mr.  Clark  has  lived  long  enough 
in  these  countries  to  know  of  what  he  writes, 
and  has  a  jolly  lime  leading  his  reader  into 
intriguing  out-of-the-way  places  missed  by 
most  tourists.  Both  are  practical  books  to 
read  preparatory  to  the  spring  trip  to 
Europe.  Order  your  copies  direct  through 
the  Travel  Service  Department. 


HOTEL 

MULTNOMAH 


PORTLAND'S    LARGEST   AND 
NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  HOSTELRY 


Rates 
from 


with 
bath 


.  .  .  offers  its  guests  cour- 
tesies, facilities  and  con- 
veniences  that  bring 
th  t*ni  back  again  and 
again  .  .  .  We  guarantee 
that  your  stop  at  the 
MULTNOMAH  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of 
the  very  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  your  trip.  We 
spare  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of 
this  fine  hotel  for  out- 
standing value  and  genu- 
ine hospitality. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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part  of  the  original  walls — a  splendid 
piece  of  architecture. 

Our  illusion  of  other  days  was  not 
dispelled,  as  a  man  in  livery  came  out 
to  take  our  bags;  and  still  under  the  age- 
old  spell  we  entered  a  fascinating  build- 
ing, dark  and  richly  furnished  but  softly 
lighted  by  graceful  hand-wrought  iron 
fixtures.  Carved  oak  panels,  fine  murals, 
richly  painted  friezes  were  everywhere — 
clearly  not  the  work  of  amateurs. 

We  had  comfortable,  well-lighted 
rooms,  with  private  baths;  in  fact,  every 
modern  comfort  was  provided  in  this 
remote  city  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  the  dining  room!  All  blue  and 
gold  it  was.  On  walls  and  on  the  thick 
carpet,  fleurs-de-lis  were  patterned  in 
gold  upon  a  rich  blue  background,  while 
against  the  wall  below  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling  hung  heraldic  shields  in  vivid 
colors.  There  were  carved  oak  chairs 
with  blue  velvet  seats.  Waiters  in  blue 
and  gold  livery  went  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently about  the  perfect  service  of  deli- 
cious food.  By  now,  we  would  have 
eaten  anything;  just  to  be  in  this  beau- 
tiful place  was  enough! 

leaving  the  table,  we  looked  down 
upon  the  lower  town  and  saw  that  the 
rain  had  ceased.  We  could  not  wait  for 
morning  but  set  out  upon  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  ramparts — an  evening  stroll 
between  La  Cite's  encircling  walls  where 
hundreds  of  years  before,  plumed  knights 
held  jousting  tournaments  and  where 
many  an  attacking  warrior  had  been 
trampled  on  the  stones  by  the  loyal  de- 
fenders of  the  fifty-two  towers  of  the 
fortified  city. 

Tonight  we  trod,  not  upon  warriors, 
but  upon  literally  thousands  of  snails! 
It  was  impossible  to  step  without  step- 
ping on  them.  Well  you  know  how  they 
multiply  in  your  gardens  of  today. 
Think  what  would  happen  if  they  were 
allowed  to  multiply  for  2000  years!  A 
small  boy  was  collecting  some  of  the 
larger  specimens;  we  asked  his  reason, 
thinking  they  were  to  be  used  as  food. 
"Pour  plaisir,  mesdames,"  he  answered. 
Imagine  it! 

Small  dwellings  cling  to  the  ramparts 
and  little  shops  line  the  crooked  streets; 
the  people  are  courteous  and  interesting. 
Only  of  late  years  have  tourists  turned 
from  the  beaten  track  to  visit  La  Cite 
and  have  found  it,  as  did  we,  well  worth 
the  time  and  money  spent  to  step  out 
of  the  hurry  of  today  into  the  world  of 
2000  years  ago. 


U.  S.  Touring  Maps 

A  MOTHER  supply  of  new  United 
■*  •*-  States  touring  maps  has  just  been 
received  in  this  department.  Published 
in  two  sections,  East  and  West,  the  map 
shows  recent  road  improvements,  types 
of  highway,  mileage,  etc.  The  supply 
is  limited,  so  get  your  request  in  early 
(accompanied  by  a  three-cent  stamp  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing,  please.) 


Even  TAPER  DOLLS'' 


can  hurt  her  sight 

FOR  LIFE! 


Your  children's  eyes 
may  pay  the  price 
of  faulty  lighting 


%  Is  the  lighting  in  your  home  safe  for  your  children's 
sensitive  eyes?  Is  it  even  safe  for  your  own? 

Don't  guess  at  these  tremendously  important  questions 
when  it  is  possible  to  know. 

Scientific  research  has  developed  simple,  basic  lighting 
principles  for  homes. 

Properly  qualified  experts  will  be  glad  to  examine  your 
present  home  lighting  —  and  if  necessary,  suggest  improve- 
ments. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  authoritative  lighting  information  or  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  men  able  to  advise  you. 

Mail  the  attached  coupon  to  this  impartial,  non-profit 
organization  supported  by  all  branches  of  the  electrical 
industry  to  serve  users  of  electricity. 

Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau,  Department  A-2, 

447  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco;  601  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles; 

848  Roosevelt  St.,  Fresno. 

Please   send   me,   without   cost   or   obligation,   information    on:    □    Home    lighting, 
□  Electric  ranges,  □  Electric  refrigerators,  □  Red  Seal  wiring,  □  Outdoor  lighting. 

Name 

Address       

City .  State. 
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Wild  Roses 

for  Western   Gardens 


By  Francis  E.  Lester 

For  planting  under  trees,  for  covering  banks  in  sun 
or  shade ,  and  for f urnishing  beauty  in  other  difficult 
spots  in  the  garden,  some  of  the  wild  roses  are  well 
worth  using.  It  is  not  expected  that  Sunset  gar- 
deners will  plant  them  to  the  exclusion  of  newer 
and  finer  roses.  After  reading  this  article,  we  know 
you  will  want  some  of  these  beauties,  so  look  through 
your  catalogues,  inquire  of  your  local  nurseryman, 
or,  if  you  fail  to  find  your  favorites  there,  beg  some 
cuttings.  Above  all,  do  grow  more  roses,  old  and 
new,   in  your  Sunset  garden. — The  Editors. 


T  T  AVF.  you  seen  the  glory  of  an 
-*•  -*■  Asiatic  wild  rose  climbing  with 
utmost  abandon  up  through  the  arms  of 
a  California  live  oak  to  burst  into  a 
cloud  of  fragrant  white  blossom  over 
the  tree  top? 

Or,  in  the  cool,  moist  evening  air  of 
our  coastal  climate  have  you  breathed 
the  exquisite,  penetrating  fragrance  of 
the  Eglantine  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
the  original  English  sweet  briar,  a  wild 
rose  that,  naturalized  in  a  California 
garden,  quickly  becomes  a  rank  growing 
shrub  bearing  for  weeks  during  the 
summer  a  mass  of  the  daintiest  pink 
flowers  followed  by  a  wealth  of  brilliant 
red  hips  that  last  until  the  following 
spring? 

Or  have  you  seen  as  a  hedge,  or  grown 
singly,  as  a  rank  shrub,  the  Austrian 
Copper  with  its  thrilling  copper-red 
flowers,  a  wild  rose  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  skill  and  efFort  of  modern 
rose  hybridizers  to  produce  its  equal,  is 
without  a  rival  in  the  compelling  beauty 
of  its  color? 

If  these  garden  joys  are  new  to  you 
you  can  ill  afford  not  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  our  lesser  known  wild 
roses  for  Pacific  Coast  gardens,  large  or 
small. 

Every  gardener  knows  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work  lies  a  good  deal  in  plant- 
ing those  things  that  are  naturally 
adapted  to  his  garden  conditions.  So 
far  as  roses  are  concerned,  we  must, 
when  planting  our  hybrid  varieties  that 


are  the  pride  of  every 
modern  rose  garden, 
carefully  prepare  the 
soil,  guard  against 
pests,  and  feed  and 
prune  properly;  and 
the  more  highly  hybridized  your  flower 
the  harder  it  is  to  grow.  By  the  same 
reasoning  wild  roses  are  easy  to  grow; 
and  if  we  choose  them  intelligently,  with 
knowledge  of  their  natural  conditions 
and  habits  and  requirements,  we  may 
quite  confidently  plant  them  in  our  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  and,  so  far  as  special 
care  is  concerned,  forget  them.  In  fact, 
many  wild  roses  resent  fertilizing  and 
coddling  just  as  they  resent  pruning 
(save  for  the  occasional  removal  of  dead 
wood),  and  many  withstand  drought  re- 


Demonstraled  This  Month  at 
SUNSET  HOME  INSTITUTE 

Sunset  readers  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  are  invited  to  attend  the 
garden  forum  on  November  27,  at  the 
Roof  Garden  Auditorium  of  the  Em- 
porium, San  Francisco,  at  2:30  p.  m. 
A  special  program  with  noted  Bay 
Region  garden  authorities  as  speakers, 
among  them  the  author  of  this  article, 
will  be  there  to  help  you  with  your 
garden    problems. — The    Editors. 


The  lovely  Bank  si  a,  forming  a  perfect  bower  af  blossoms  in  April 

and  May,  grows   to    great   height    in   California.    Photograph, 

courtesy    California     Nursery    Company 


markably.  In  the  abandoned  gardens  of 
our  Sierra  mining  towns  I  have  found 
thickets  of  the  "Old-fashioned  Yellow 
Briar"  (Harison's  Yellow)  that  were 
planted  more  than  eighty  years  ago  and 
though  utterly  uncared-for  for  the  past 
forty  years  are  growing  and  blooming  in 
complete  abandon,  a  glorious  sight. 

The  list  of  desirable  wild  roses  suited 
to  naturalizing  as  single  specimens  or  in 
groups,  to  be  planted  under  our  native 
trees,  to  cover  a  bank  either  in  sun  or 
shade,  or  for  many  other  purposes  in 
our  Pacific  Coast  gardens  is  much  too 
long  to  be  described  here.  But  there 
are  plenty  to-select  from,  and,  as  with 
the  hybrid  rose,  there  is  always  one  best 
wild  rose  for  your  special  purpose.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  more  easily  grown, 
valuable  sorts. 

Rosa  moschata,  the  original  "Musk 
Rose" — there  are  several  varieties  (one, 
at  least)  ideal  for  planting  under  oak 
trees.  A  native  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  one 
of  our  oldest  known  roses,  described  by 
one  writer  over  1500  years  ago.  Bacon 
"reckoned  it"  as  a  rose  with  the  "sweet- 
est smell  in  the  air  next  to  the  violet." 
It  is  the  seed  parent  of  many  good 
modern  roses;  has  most  attractive  foli- 
age, quite  resistant  to  disease  no  matter 
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how  much  neglected;  is  a  rank,  persist- 
ent climber  in  sun  or  shade;  and  is  a 
most  profuse  bloomer  with  white  flowers 
in  huge  corymbs  followed  by  red  fruits. 
One  traveler,  describing  this  rose  as  it 
grows  in  the  Himalayas,  likens  its  masses 
of  bloom  against  the  trees  of  the  forest 
to  snow-banks.  It  is  quite  hardy  under 
average  Pacific  Coast  conditions,  coast- 
al or  inland. 

Rosa  soulieana,  from  southwest  China, 
first  described  in  1896,  is  closely  related 
to  R.  moschata  but  grows  to  be  a  large 
spreading  shrub,  12  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  delicate  white  flowers, 
opening  from  straw-colored  buds,  are 
borne  quite  as  profusely  as  those  of  its 
taller  relative  and  are  followed  by  a 
great  profusion  of  small  orange-red 
fruits  that  are  most  ornamental.  It  is  a 
fine  rose  to  plant  at  the  base  of  a  large 
native  tree,  covering  the  trunk  with  its 
handsome  foliage. 

Rosa  gigantea,  another  Asiatic,  first 
collected  in  1888  in  Upper  Burma,  is 
remarkable  because  of  its  rank  climbing 
habit  and  its  very  large  white  flowers  of 
rare  and  delicate  beauty.  In  its  native 
forest  habitat  it  reaches  a  height  of  150 
feet  and  bears  flowers  15  inches  in  cir- 


Above,  the  beloved  Rosa  hugonis;  at  right, 

the  Eglantine  or  Sweet  Briar.  Photographs 

by  J.  Horace  McFarland. 

cumference.  It  appears  to  like  our 
California  climate  well,  especially  if 
given  a  sunny,  warm  location.  It  is  the 
seed  parent  of  many  fine  modern  roses 
one  of  which  is  the  climbing  rose,  Belle 
of  Portugal. 

Rosa  foetida  (bright  yellow  flowers) 
and  its  variety  R.  foetida  bicolor  (Aus- 
trian Copper  with  copper-red  flowers) 
are  natives  of  Persia.  This  is  the  original 
color  parent  of  our  modern  copper- 
toned  hybrid  roses.  Planted  and  left 
to  itself  it  quickly  makes  itself  at  home 


in  California  gardens  to  startle  visitors 
with  its  display  of  vermilion-copper 
flowers,  borne  over  a  long  season. 

Rosa  bracteata,  native  of  Western 
China,  is  the  seed  parent  of  that  mar- 
velous climbing,  evergreen,  everbear- 
ing yellow  rose  Mermaid  that  should  be 
in  every  Pacific  Coast  garden.  It  has 
exquisite,  fragrant  white  flowers  with 
huge  masses  of  golden  stamens;  ever- 
green, disease-proof,  glossy  foliage;  and 
is  a  free  and  strong  grower  of  trailing 
habit,  an  ornament  to  any  garden. 

Rosa  Damascena  triginipetala  (The 
Damask  Rose  or  the  Castilian  Rose)  is 
one  of  the  most  loved  of  all  roses  of  his- 
tory. A  native  of  Persia  or  possibly 
India,  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders  and  later  by  the  Mission 
fathers  to  California  where  it  was  the 
one  rose  planted  at  all  the  missions  later 
becoming  one  of  the  commonest  roses  of 
the  state.  Ruthlessly  uprooted  it  has 
in  recent  years  become  almost  extinct; 
yet  because  of  its  historic  interest,  its 
natural  charm  and  beauty,  its  delicious 
fragrance,  (from  this  rose,  in  Southern 
Europe  is  made  the  true  attar  of  roses), 
its  ability  to  withstand  neglect  and  dis- 
ease, and  its  quality  of  continuous 
bloom,  it  is  a  rose  of  such  value  that  it 
should  be  in  every  Californian's  garden. 
It  grows  to  be  a  well-branched,  sturdy 
shrub,  4  to  6  feet  high.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  Damask  rose  but  this 
one  seems  to  be  the  true  "Castilian." 

The  Lovely  Banksia 

Rosa  banksia,  the  Banksia  Rose, 
grows  to  perfection  if  left  to  itself  under 
average  California  conditions.  The 
observant  traveler  will  see,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  along  the  highways, 
enormous  specimens  in  bloom  that  have 
attained  heights  of  20  to  30  feet  or  more, 
with  main  stems  over  a  foot  thick — 
there  are  specimens  of  this  kind  near 
Santa  Rosa  and  Gilroy,  for  example.    It 


is  an  old  rose,  brought  from  China  to 
Europe  in  1796.  One  specimen  planted 
in  the  south  of  France  in  1813  had,  we 
are  told,  attained  a  thickness  of  stem  of 
four  feet  within  20  years,  covering  a 
wall  surface  of  some  1400  square  feet; 
"it  would  have  been  larger  but  that  its 
owner  cut  from  it  faggots  for  his  heating 
furnace!"  It  bears  its  double  white 
flowers  with  their  violet  fragrance  in 
greatest  profusion  and  its  foliage  is  al- 
ways pleasing;  it  resents  pruning  as  do 
most  wild  roses. 

Rosa  hugonis  ("The  Father  Hugo 
Rose")  is  a  Chinese  wild  rose  of  recent 
introduction  that  makes  a  most  attrac- 
tive large  shrub  in  the  garden.  Like 
many  Asiatic  wild  roses  its  fernlike 
foliage  is  beautiful;  it  bears  the  love- 
liest single  yellow  flowers,  close  set  to 
the  stem,  in  spring  and  is  very  hardy; 
in  fact  it  blooms  most  profusely  where 
it  can  be  made  thoroughly  dormant  by 
winter's  frost. 

The  Sweet  Briar 

Rosa  eglanteria  (R.  rubiginosa;  "The 
Eglantine";  "The  True  Sweet  Briar"). 
This  is  one  of  the  eight  roses  known  to 
the  classical  authors, — the  rose  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Milton  and 
Shakespeare;  one  of  the  most  loved  of  all 
English  roses  though  probably  a  native 
of  Persia;  "the  only  British  wild  rose 
which  has  always  been  permitted  to 
rank  as  a  garden  plant."  Why  is  it  a 
flower  brings  us  such  a  wealth  of  endear- 
ing associations  simply  by  its  fragrance? 
There  is  not  among  all  roses  a  more 
intriguing  fragrance  than  the  apple 
scented  aroma  of  the  Eglantine's 
flower  and  foliage.  Few  wild  roses  grow 
so  happily  as  this  one  under  Pacific 
Coast  conditions.  It  makes  a  tall, 
handsome  shrub,  has  pleasing  and 
abundant  foliage,  bears  its  delightful 
pink  flowers  in  great  profusion  for  many 
weeks,  and  presents  a  glorious  sight 
through  fall  and  winter  with  its  masses 
of  brilliant  red  hips. 

Wild  roses  adapt  themselves  to  so 
many  conditions!  There  is  one,  R. 
virginiana,  that  loves  to  be  planted 
where  it  can  catch  the  full  sweep  of  salt 
ocean  breezes.  There  are  roses  for  the 
rock  garden,  dwarfs  like  R.  serafini  and 
R.  roidetti.  There  are  roses  that  love 
the  deep  shade,  like  R.  humulis;  there 
is  one  strange  rose  from  Asia,  R.  pomi- 
fera,  that  bears  huge  fruits  like  an 
apple,  well  worth  preserving,  and  an- 
other Asiatic  whose  flowers  have  only 
four  petals,  whereas  all  other  single 
roses  have  five!  Yes,  our  wild  roses, 
so  tolerant  in  their  requirements,  so 
willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  our 
garden  conditions  are  indeed  a  rich 
field  for  the  California  gardener  to 
explore  and  they  will  yield  bountiful 
dividends  in   beauty- 
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A 

Story 

Book 
House 

for 
Sunset 

Land 


And  if  This  House 
is  too  Small,  See 
the  Other  English 
Cottage  on  Page  j6> 
Where  Floor  Plans 
of  The  Story  Book 
House  will  be  Found 


ARTHUR  L.  HERBERGER,  Architect 
Los  Angeles,  California 


A  LOT  35'x9o'  is  amply  large  for  this 
•**■  cottage,  which  has  a  floor  space  of 
940  square  feet,  and  consists  of  living 
room,  I4'6"x22';  bedroom  \z'x\\'\  kitch- 
en io'xi2\  with  roomy  breakfast  nook, 
laundry,  and  bath. 

Approaching  this  quaint  home,  one  is 
impressed  by  its  cozy  look,  for  which  its 
low  eaves  are  greatly  responsible.  It  is 
well  proportioned;  all  harsh  lines  and 
sharp  profiles,  so  common  to  many 
homes,  have  been  removed.  Exterior 
walls  are  of  white  stucco  with  a  dash  of 
tan,  and  an  added  touch  of  quaintness 
is  given  by  the  huge  chimney  of  used 
brick  laid  somewhat  unevenly.  The  roof  is 
of  wood  shingles  laid  in  a  thatched  effect. 

The  interior  is  packed  full  of  those 
little  thrills  and  surprises  which  make 
a  home  memorable.  The  general  layout 
is  not  least  among  its  pleasing  features; 
all  the  rooms  open  into  a  rear  hall,  af- 
fording utmost  privacy  from  the  living 
room. 

The  wooden  ceiling  of  the  living  room, 
with  its  large,  rough  rafters,  slopes 
steeply.  The  rough  brick  chimney  ob- 
trudes itself  hospitably  in  the  form  of  a 
\}4'  wide  fireplace  with  raised  hearth. 
Built-in  bookcases  with  open  fronts 
flank  the  great  studio  window  at  the 
end  of  this  room.  The  floor,  and  also 
the  floor  of  the  bedroom,  are  of  oak  and 
all  doors  are  of  random  width  pine  with 
cross  battens  and  old-fashioned  latches. 

In  addition  to  the  breakfast  nook,  the 
kitchen  plan  provides  for  refrigerator, 
cooler,  and  long  drainboards,  and  a  work 
table  beside  the  range,  with  cases  above. 
— Edgar  Harrison  Wileman. 
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Above:  A  pleasing  grouping 
achieved  by  using  furniture  and 
accessories  in  pairs.  The  lamps, 
of  Lenox  pottery  {creamy  white) 
with  white  silk  shades,  give  ade- 
quate light  on  both  sides  of  the 
damask  covered  love  seat.  Below: 
one  of  the  new  floor  lamps  adjust- 
able to  any  height 


Small  Victorian  vases  with  shades  of 
white  dotted  net,  trimmed  with  white  ball 
fringe  make  most  appropriate  lamps  for 
a  chintz  draped  dressing  table.  While, 
gold  or  peach  colored  lamp  shades  afford 
the  truest  light  for  make-up  and  are, 
therefore,    best  for  dressing  table   use 
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New  Lamps  for 
Sunset  Homes 

Photographed  by    Gabriel   Moulin 
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Demonstrated  this  month   at   Sunset   Home    Institute 

The  lamps  pictured  and  described  on  this  page 
will  be  featured  in  Charm  House,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco,  during  the  month  of  November 


H 
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Above:  This  lamp  of  bronze 
Lenox  pottery  with  white 
shade  strikes  an  effective 
color  note  in  this  simple 
furniture  grouping 


A  bridge  lamp  that  can  be  adjusted  in 
three  ways,  height,  arm  level  and  focus, 
is  the  ideal  one  for  the  important  busi- 
ness of  a  good  game  of  cards.  The 
permanent  game  group  pictured  is  in 
antique  white  and  mahogany.  Below 
it    is    another    attractive    floor   lamp 
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My  Experiences  in  Growing 

Daffodils,  Tulips, 

and  Difficult  Plants 

in  California 


TT  was  a  rough  night  in  Wildcat  Can- 
*■  yon.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  cold, 
dank  fog  had  spread  over  the  Berkeley 
hills  so  that  even  before  dusk  homing 
automobiles  had  on  their  headlights  and 
hoarsely  honked  as  they  wended  their 
way  round  tortuous  grades.  By  dark 
the  wind  had  arisen,  and  through  the 
frozen  eucalyptus  tops  it  was  playing 
eerie  dirges.  In  a  tree  by  my  lonely  little 
adobe  cabin  an  owl  hooted.  I  had  a 
presentiment  of  evil,  and  I  had  reason 
to  fear  with  all  that  gold  in  the  cellar. 
But  the  blow  came  quicker  and  heavier 
than  I  had  thought  possible. 

A  heavy  truck  roared  up  the  deserted 
road,  and  before  I  could  lock  the  house 
the  front  door  was  burst  open  and  a 
harsh  voice  ordered  me  to  come  through 
with  where  the  gold  was  hidden.  I  tried 
delay,  but  the  leader  of  the  gang  cried, 
"We'll  give  him  the  works,  boys!"  and 
at  once  turned  a  machine  gun  on  me 
with  a  terrific  rat-tat-tat — and  I  awoke 
on  the  living  room  sofa  to  find  my 
neighbor,  Carl  Salbach,  hammering  on 
my  all  too  effective  iron  knocker,  want- 
ing to  know  if  I  could  spare  another 
California  Gold,  my  latest  iris  introduc- 
tion. It  was  all  a  dream,  brought  on, 
I  felt,  by  my  search  for  descriptive 
names  for  my  new  golden-yellow  iris 
seedlings,  but  my  wife  said  it  was  too 
much  dinner  after  a  day  spent  digging 
daffodils  and  counting  with  a  gardener's 
greed  the  nice  increase  in  certain  fine 
yellow  varieties  with  names  like  Golden 
Pedestal,  Goldbeater,  Golden  Sceptre, 
Croesus,  Fortune  and  February  Gold. 

Daffodils,  A  Good  Investment 

Golden  daffodils,  or,  for  that  matter, 
white  ones  as  well,  have  been  coveted 
and  treasured  by  gardeners  as  have  no 
other  spring-flowering  bulbs  of  our  time. 
The  narcissi,  to  use  the  botanical  rather 
than  the  popular  English  name  of  daffo- 
dil, have  the  great  virtue  of  usually 
being  permanent  in  our  gardens.  It  is 
true  that  in  certain  sections  the  grub  of 


the  narcissus  fly  eats  out 
the    heart   of  the    bulb, 
while  in  others  the  micro- 
scopic   nematodes,    or 
basal  rot,  or  the  mysteri- 
ous mosaic  disease  wreaks 
havoc.   There  is  little  the 
amateur  can  do  except  be 
sure  his  bulbs  are  sound 
\\  hen    planted    and    not 
soft  in  the  neck  from  grub 
infestation,     and     ruth- 
lessly pull  up  while  still 
growing  and  destroy  any 
which    have    stunted, 
curved  and  sickly,  striped  foliage.    Yet, 
while  I  have  had  losses  of  valuable  novel- 
ties,  on    the   whole   daffodils    have   in- 
creased and  stayed  with  me  as  have  no 
other  bulbs.    A  dozen  Golden  Pedestal 
imported  in  the  second  year  of  the  de- 
pression had  become  more  than  thirty 
when  dug  this  fall,  and  what  other  gold 
buried  in  the  garden  or  even  invested 
with  great  care  has  so  tripled  in  that 
time?    About  eight  years  ago  I  bought 
twenty-five  bulbs  of  Lord  Kitchener  and 
today,  though  they  have  only  been  dug 
and  divided  once,  there  are  hundreds. 
Their  bitter  taste  makes  them  immune 
to  gophers  and  mice,  who  certainly  have 
eaten  many  of  my  tulips,  crocuses  and 
hyacinths. 

But  apart  from  this  there  are  two  good 
reasons  why  amateurs  should  feature,  as 
I  do,  daffodils  in  their  spring  gardens — 
one  is  their  ease  of  culture,  the  other 
their  earliness  and  long  season.  I  found 
them  perfectly  happy  in  the  sticky  adobe 
of  my  first  Stanford  garden,  able  to  en- 
dure and  flourish  in  the  stiff,  rather  thin 
clay  soil  of  my  westward-facing  Berkeley 
garden.,  and  here  in  Wildcat  Canyon 
facing  .north  and  east,  with  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  they  persist  and  flower  year  after 


In  the  famous  sunken  gardens  of  Mr.  and 


I  have  even  had  them  for  years  among 
thin  eucalyptus,  and  that  did  not  faze 
them.  They  love  water  when  growing; 
I  have  never  seen  them  get  too  much. 
If  planted  with  the  tops  say  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  surface — the  exact 
depth  is  unimportant — and  kept  weeded, 
the  foliage  not  being  cut  back  but  al- 
lowed to  dry  off  naturally,  they  are  satis- 
fied. Replant  when  crowded.  I  do  it 
when  convenient,  sometimes  in  three 
years,  often  at  longer  intervals. 

I  Recommend  These  Varieties 

In  claiming  that  the  season  of  the 
daffodil  was  long  I  did  not  mean  that 
the  flowers  lasted  for  many  weeks  or 
that  the  same  bulbs  produced  successive 
crops,  but  that  by  a  careful  selection  of 
varieties  not  only  would  the  full  range 
of  form  and  even  of  color  or  shade  be 
obtained  but  that  the  season  could  read- 
ily be  extended  for  six  weeks  or  more. 
For  some  years  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
daffodil  bulbs  made  this  desirable  choice 
difficult,  but  now  we  have  Pacific  coast 
grown  stock  in  such  a  range  and  at  such 
reasonable  prices  that  anyone  can  dupli- 
cate my  season.  Here  are  some  lists  of 
varieties,  the  less  expensive  ones  selected 
year:  I  have  found  that  they  prefer  from  the  two  hundred  or  more  I  have 
about  half  sunshine  and  half  shade,  and  sometime  grown.  They  are,  for  con- 
will  stand  full  sunshine  but  not  full  venience,  arranged  in  the  classes  made 
shade.  They  are  permanent  in  my  little  by  the  English  specialists.  Of  the  bunch 
orchard  under  apple  and  peach  trees,  but       flowered  Polyanthus  or  Tazetta  narcis- 
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Mrs.  R.  P.  Butchart  in   Victoria,  B.   C 


Third  Chapter  in  the  Series 

Trials  of  a 
Sunset  Gardener 


By 
SYDNEY   B. 
MITCHELL 


sus  doubtless  the  earliest  and  generally 
most  preferred  are  Paper  White  and  the 
yellow  and  orange  Soleil  d'Or;  these 
often  flower  by  Christmas  or  earlier 
when  planted  early  or,  better  still,  left 
in  the  ground  from  year  to  year.  The 
rush  leaved  true  jonquils  such  as  the 
Campernelle  are  early  and  so  are  the 
yellow  jonquil  hybrids,  Buttercup  and 
Golden  Sceptre,  lovely,  vigorous,  pro- 
lific crosses  between  jonquils  and  trum- 
pet daffodils:  try  one  of  these. 

Of  the  yellow  trumpets  I  suggest  King 
Alfred  for  early  and  Emperor  or  its  very 
popular  improvement,  Tresserve,  for 
later.  The  yellow  and  white  trumpets 
are  less  popular  so  I  name  only  one, 
Spring  Glory,  which  is  earlier  and  far 
better  than  the  old  bi-color  Empress. 
If  you  want  a  fine  white  trumpet  daffo- 
dil try  Eve  or  the  very  late  Mme.  de 
Graaff.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
come  the  poet's  narcissus,  white  flowers 
with  very  shallow  yellow,  red-rimmed 
central  discs.  The  earlier  ones  like  Or- 
natus  or  Horace  do  better  in  California 
than  the  late,  more  moisture-loving 
Recurvus,  but  Rupert  Brooke  and 
Sonata,  both  late,  do  well  here. 

Between  the  trumpets  and  the  poets 
many  hybrids  have  been  raised,  divided 
into  sections  such  as ,  Incomparabilis, 
Leedsiis  and  Barriis.  In  the  Incomps, 
generally  yellow  or  white  with  large 
yellow    cups    sometimes    edged    red,    I 


recommend  Sir  Watkin 
until  the  far  finer  newer 
yellows  are  less  expen- 
sive, Bernardino,  Croe- 
sus, Whitewell  and,  for  a 
splurge,  the  lovely  John 
Evelyn.  The  Leedsiis  are 
always  white,  sometimes 
with  yellow  cups.  Lord 
Kitchener  is  still  my  first 
choice  for  an  inexpensive 
available  mid-season 
flower,  and  for  a  second 
the  dead  white,  late,  but 
beautiful,  Hera.  From 
the  shallower  cupped  Barriis  I  suggest 
Early  Surprise,  Sunrise,  Seagull  and  the 
old,  later  Barrii  conspicuus,  with  Firetail 
as  still  better  than  any  of  these  but 
higher  in  price. 

Double  daffodils  leave  me  cold,  as  I 
admire  form  and  this  they  lack,  but  as 
others  may  feel  differently  I  name  Twink 
and  Snowsprite  as,  in  my  opinion,  the 
two  best  inexpensive  doubles. 

Tulips  and  How  to  Buy  Them 

One  might  liken  outlay  for  daffodils 
to  money  spent  for  a  good  felt  hat — a 
man's  hat,  of  course,  for  women's  hats 
are  merely  annuals  while  men's  are 
hardy  perennials  and  can  be  comfortably 
worn  as  long  as  one's  wife  will  allow, 
passing  with  the  seasons  from  best  to 
second  and  ultimately,  in  a  disreputable 
but  comfortable  old  age,  to  garden  use. 
Buying  tulips  is  more  like  going  out  for 
a  fine  restaurant  meal  or  to  grand  opera 
or  the  theatre.  The  return  is  quick, 
colorful,  gorgeous,  quite  essential  to  a 
full  life,  but  something  to  think  about 
afterwards  rather  than  to  expect  re- 
newal without  further  expenditure.  Of 
course  many  tulips  under  particularly 
favorable  conditions  and  a  few  under 
ordinary  ones  will  survive  the  first  sea- 
son and  make  a,  very  decent  showing  a 
second  or  later;  seasons,  but  they  are 
always  at  their  best  the  spring  after  you 
buy  them  and  I  often  regret  my  own 


reluctance  to  do  the  obvious  thing,  dis- 
card them  after  flowering  and  leave  the 
ground  at  once  free  for  summer  plants. 
They  are  cheap  enough  to  do  this  in 
most  gardens.  As  my  object  is  not  to 
repeat  cultural  directions  easily  found, 
I  will  merely  say  they  like  half  shade, 
will  endure  full  sun,  should  not  be  given 
windy  locations,  prefer  a  light,  rich, 
sandy  soil  and,  unlike  daffodils,  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  December  without 
much  deterioration,  though  I  would 
always  prefer  to  get  them  under  ground 
by  Thanksgiving  in  California. 

I  have  tried  dozens  of  varieties  and 
believe  the  average  gardener  will  be  wise 
to  leave  the  earlies  and  the  doubles  alone 
and  put  his  money  into  the  taller,  later 
singles  of  the  Darwin,  Cottage  and 
Breeder  classes.  The  following  selec- 
tions, arranged  by  color,  are  personal 
but  may  be  of  help  to  those  wading 
through  long  lists.  They  may  not  be 
the  very  best  for  you,  but  they  are  all 
good  and  all  sturdy.  In  pure  whites 
take  Carrara  (Cottage);  for  yellows 
Inglescombe  Yellow  or  the  paler  Moon- 
light (both  Cottage);  in  light  bronze  I 
think  Bronze  Queen  is  best,  and  if  a 
rich,  darker  Breeder  is  wanted  add  the 
mahogany  and  gold  Louis  XIV.  For 
orange  reds  Panorama  and  Hammer 
Hales  (both  Cottage)  are  hard  to  beat. 
Clara  Butt  (Darwin)  and  Inglescombe 
Pink  and  Rosabella  (both  Cottage)  are 
three  good  cheap  pinks;  while  in  the  rose 
and  carmine  shades  with  salmon  and 
amber  flushes  Ambrosia  and  Dido,  two 
wonderful  newer  tulips,  are  outstanding. 
In  the  rose  and  carmine  reds  Farncombe 
Sanders  and  Pride  of  Haarlem  are  still 
excellent.  There  are  also  a  few  fancy  or 
edged  flowers  or  ones  of  unusual  form 
worth  atrj^tny  selection  being  Picotee, 
Orange  King,' Sife'ne  (a  reflexed  petalled 
tulip),  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  new  and 
very  striking  Parrot  variety  Fantasy, 
with  its  serrated  petals  and  flaunting 
beauty.  I  have  found  a  dozen  bulbs  of 
one  variety  (Continued  on  '■page  41 
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The  First  of  Two  Articles 

Growing  Lilies  in  Sunset  Gardens 


T^OR  several  years  I  have  enjoyed 
-*-  growing  lilies  in  my  Santa  Rosa 
garden.  What  I  have  found  out  about 
our  most  common  varieties  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  Sunset  readers. 

The  soil  in  which  lilies  are  to  be  grown 
is  of  primary  importance,  as  good  drain- 
age is  a  necessity.  A  rather  sandy  loam 
is  usually  satisfactory  and,  contrary  to 
some  opinion,  lime  is  not  distasteful  to 
most  lilies.  The  two  exceptions  are 
L.  auratum  and  the  native  L.  pardalinum. 

If  the  soil  is  naturally  well  drained  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  special 
treatment.  But  a  heavy  soil  with  poor 
aeration  must  be  broken  up  to  a  depth 
of  two  feet  and  lightened  with  sand  and 
leaf  mold  or  peat  before  being  used  for 
lilies.  Lilies  will  not  endure  soggy  soil 
as  it  induces  rot  in  the  fleshy  scales. 

Here  we  must  consider  whether  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  put  into  a  special  bed  or 
used  about  the  garden  in  borders  and 
shrubbery  wherever  they  would  add  to 
the  picture.  The  latter  is  certainly  the 
happiest  arrangement  where  they  are 
safe  from  rodents  and  a  proper  situation 
may  be  found.  All  lilies  do  well  in  light 
shade  but  not  all  require  it. 

What  Lilies  Do  Gophers  Eat? 

There  is  a  sharp  division  between  the 
lilies  that  gophers  and  field  mice  will  or 
will  not  eat.  The  white  bulbs  are  edible, 
indeed  they  are  so  used  in  China,  and  the 
red  ones  bitter  and  distasteful.  For- 
tunately, the  regal  lilies,  which  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus, 
are  rodent  proof,  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  and  may  be  used  anywhere  in  the 
garden,  except  in  deep  shade,  requiring 
no  staking.  Sulphureum  and  Sargentiae, 
both  fine  long  trumpet  varieties  and  the 
waxy  petaled  yellow  Hansoni  are  also 
bitter  and  safe.  By  planting  these 
varieties  at  large  throughout  the  garden 
and  confining  the  edible  bulbs  to  wire 
baskets  or  a  bed  surrounded  by  wire, 
the  garden  may  easily  take  on  a  lilied 
aspect  in  perfect  security. 

Having  planned  a  lily  planting  the 
next  thing  is  to  get  the  bulbs,  for  al- 
though one  may  and  should  also  try 
seeds  of  at  least  some  varieties,  it  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  wait  the  usual  three 
years  necessary  to  bring  these  into 
flower.  True  some  of  the  varieties, 
notably  Longiflorum  and  Philippinense, 
blossom  the  second  year  from  seed, 
three  years  is  the  rule  except  with  special 
methods  not  pursued  by  the  amateur. 


By 
Emma  Williamson 

The  stem  rooting  varieties  are  gener- 
ally planted  with  the  top  of  the  bulb 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. However,  in  our  locality  it  is 
decidedly  open  to  question  as  to  whether 
this  is  necessary.  In  colder  climes  heav- 
ing and  thawing  of  the  soil  must  be 
guarded  against  in  this  way,  but  we  are 
succeeding  with  lily  bulbs  four  or  five 
inches  deep  at  the  most,  and  it  seems 
logical  that  providing  the  stem  roots 
have  plenty  of  space,  this  lesser  depth 
is  sufficient.  Our  lilies  are  unlikely  to 
begin  growing  too  early  as  the  earth 
warms  and  there  seems  no  other  reason 
for  deep  planting  here. 

Buy  Western  Bulbs 

Two  lilies,  Candidum  and  Testaceum, 
must  be  planted  in  the  summer  as  they 
are  dormant  then  and  only  for  a  few 
weeks.  They  should  be  ordered  early 
and  set  at  once  with  a  covering  of  but 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  They  have 
no  roots  coming  from  the  stem  above  the 
bulb  as  most  lilies  do.  The  majority  of 
lilies  are  best  planted  in  the  fall  if  they 
can  be  bought  at  that  time.  Some  of 
the  imported  bulbs  cannot  be  had  until 
early  spring,  when  they  may  be  put  into 
beds  previously  made  ready  and  should 
flower  the  same  season. 

A  thriving  bulb  industry  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  whence 
seeds  and  bulbs  of  many  varieties  of 
lilies  may  be  bought.  California,  too, 
has  its  bulb  farms  in  lesser  numbers  and 
all  of  these  western  catalogues  are  most 
interesting.  The  western  lily  farms 
often  ship  bulbs  with  the  fleshy  roots 
attached,  a  decided  advantage  as  much 
strength  is  thus  saved. 

Mark  Your  Lilies 

Three  bulbs  of  a  variety  make  a  nice 
effect  planted  about  eight  inches  apart 
for  the  larger  varieties  and  a  little  less 
in  such  varieties  as  Elegans  and  Tenui- 
folium.  They  should,  of  all  plants,  have 
a  marker  as  a  safeguard  when  dormant, 
and  this  stake  should  always  be  put  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
bulbs  so  that  the  grower  may  know  at  a 
glance  where  they  are  situated.  There 
is  no  more  unpleasant  feeling  than  cut- 
ting into  a  precious  bulb  through  ignor- 
ance of  its  whereabouts  in  the  garden. 


As  to  bulbils,  which  are  little  new 
bulbs  produced  at  the  leaf  axis,  these  are 
found  on  Liliums  tigrinum,  sargentiae, 
sulphureum,  and  bulbiferum.  They  be- 
come ripe  and  loosen  about  the  time  the 
flowers  open  and  sometimes  even  form 
roots  before  falling.  One  may  easily 
test  them  and  when  they  come  away 
very  readily  they  are  to  be  removed  and 
planted,  not  very  deep,  an  inch  of  cover 
is  about  right,  in  a  sandy  soil.  These 
form  flowering  bulbs  in  about  two  years. 

You  may  hear  growers  speak  of  scaling 
lilies  which  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
outer  scales  of  a  lily  bulb  may  be  re- 
moved and  planted  just  as  the  bulbils 
are  and  will  form  a  bulb  at  one  and 
sometimes  both  ends. 

Growing  Lilies  from  Seeds 

Growing  lilies  from  seeds  is  both  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  especially  where 
a  large  planting  is  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion. And  really  the  average  garden 
should  easily  provide  room  for  at  least 
fifty  or  one  hundred  bulbs,  since  a  suc- 
cession may  be  kept  in  flower  all  summer 
and  they  do  not  require  an  undue 
amount  of  space. 

Packets  of  lily  seed  may  be  had  from 
many  general  catalogues,  at  least  in  the 
ordinary  varieties.  But  the  lily  special- 
ists often  have  seeds  of  the  rarer  sorts 
and  it  is  wise  to  order  these  as  soon  as 
the  lists  appear,  for  they  may  presently 
be  sold  out.  I  lost  a  year  with  some 
L.  Krameri  through  negligence  in  this 
respect. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  fall  or  spring  in 
our  climate.  For  the  amateur,  I  believe 
pots,  sunk  in  a  cold  frame,  or  boxes  that 
can  be  covered  if  desired  are  best.  The 
soil  should  be  about  two-thirds  sandy 
loam  and  one-third  very  fine  old  leaf 
mold,  well  sifted  through  a  one-fourth 
inch  mesh  with  even  finer  soil  for  the 
covering.  One-fourth  inch  of  soil  above 
the  seeds  will  be  sufficient  if  they  are 
carefully  watered. 

I  sowed  seeds  from  the  Regal  lily 
(of  my  own  growing)  last  September  as 
soon  as  they  had  ripened,  in  a  small  lug 
box.  They  germinated  in  a  few  weeks 
and  were  kept  in  a  sunny  window  of  an 
unheated  room,  where  they  continued  to 
grow  through  the  winter.  These  plants 
were  moved  to  the  open  ground  in 
March  to  rows  a  foot  apart  with  three 
inches  between  the  bulbs.  In  August  (as 
I  write  this)  they  are  still  thriving  with 
a  possibility  of  some  bloom  next  spring. 
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Plant   Sweet   Peas   Now   For   Early   Bloom 

A  Prize -Winning  Garden  Movie  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Barksdale,  Hollister,  California. 
This  is  One  of  Many  Excellent  Garden  Movies  Submitted  in  the  Recent  Contest. 
In   Subsequent  Issues  of  the  Magazine  Other  Prize -Winners  Will  Be  Featured. 


1.  I  plant  sweet  peas  in  late 
fall  for  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer bloom.  This  is  my  method. 
Choose  a  spot  in  your  garden 
where  the  sweet  peas  will  receive 
plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  fore- 
noon, but  not  in  the  afternoon. 


2.  Prepare  your  soil  in  early 
fall  for  the  longer  the  ground 
lies  turned  over  and  in  a  rough 
state,  the  more  mellow  it  will 
be,  and  the  happier  your  sweet 
peas.  Sweet  peas  require  deeply 
dug  and  quite  rich  garden  soil. 


3.  Mark  off  a  space  1  feet  wide 
and  the  desired  length.  Apply 
a  liberal  coat  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure. Bonemeal  and  (in  some 
soils)  lime  are  also  beneficial. 
Use  cow  manure  if  soil  is  light, 
barnyard  manure  if  soil  is  heavy. 


4.  Beginning  at  one  end,  spade 
a  ditch  across  one  end  of  your 
space,  removing  the  dirt  there- 
from and  placing  it  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  plot.  Remember 
sweet  peas  love  deep  spading 
— i    feet    deep   is    about    right. 


5.  Now  throw  the  dirt  from 
your  second  row  of  spading  into 
the  first  ditch  and  so  on  until 
the  last  row,  which  is  filled  with 
the  dirt  from  the  first  ditch. 
This  is  "trenching."  Mix  ma- 
nure   thoroughly   with    the'  soil. 


6.  For  late  fall  planting,  select 
the  Late  or  Summer  Flowering 
Spencers,  a  strain  which  pro- 
duces quantities  of  good  bloom. 
Buy  the  best  seed  possible,  get- 
ting variety  of  colors.  Seeds  ad- 
vertised in  Sunset  are  dependable. 


7.  Wait  for  a  pleasant  day  in 
November  or  December  when 
the  clods  break  up  easily  and 
loosely.  Then  rake  your  soil 
thoroughly  and  plant  seeds  an 
inch  apart  and  an  inch  deep. 
Cover   and   firm   soil   with   foot. 


8.  Watch  for  pests.  If  slugs 
take  your  first  sprouts,  apply  one 
of  the  poison  baits  for  slugs  and 
snails.  If  birds  are  your  enemy, 
cover  the  tiny  seedlings  with 
a  screen  or  wire  netting  until 
the  plants  are  well  established. 


9.  When  plants  are  three  inches 
high,  thin  to  a  foot  apart,  pinch- 
ing out  the  top  for  sturdy 
growth,  leaving  about  four  leaves 
on  the  plant.  Now  give  each 
little  vine  a  twig  support  as 
the  wind  may  twist  and  ruin  it. 


10.  When  plants  have  reached  a 
height  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
put  up  the  permanent  support. 
Chicken  wire  of  coarse  mesh  is 
good  in  all  but  the  hottest  cli- 
mates where  bamboo  or  string 
support   is    better.     Tie   lightly. 


//.  After  the  last  rains,  hoe  well 
and  mulch  with  peat  moss  or 
manure;  otherwise  constant  hoe- 
ing will  be  necessary  to  keep  soil 
friable.  After  rains  cease,  irrigate 
plants  thoroughly  once  a  week. 
Avoid     sprinkling     the     foliage. 


12.  Now  enjoy  the  delicate 
beauty  of  your  flowers.  Pick 
them  regularly,  keep  seed  pods 
picked  off.  When  plants  start 
flowering,  apply  commercial 
plant  food  occasionally.  Spray 
regularly     to     eliminate     aphis. 
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To  Which  Era  Does  Your 


THERE  is  more  than  a  century  of 
progress  behind  the  modern  range 
that  graces  the  modern  western  home 
kitchen.  Years  of  cooking  and  baking 
under  conditions  that  must  certainly 
have  tried  women's  dispositions  as  well 
as  their  backs  have  gone  into  the  devel- 
opment, the  evolution  if  you  will,  of  the 
electric  and  gas  ranges  of  today. 

In  the  family  tree  of  these  sleek  mod- 
ern beauties  we  find  the  huge  outdoor 
oven  of  the  days  of  the  Padres;  the  open 
camp  fire  of  the  covered  wagon  trains 
across  the  prairies;  the  fireplace,  with 
crane  and  Dutch  oven,  of  the  days  of 
gold;  the  homely  old  wood  and  coal 
range  that  heated  up  the  kitchen  im- 
partially in  July  as  in  December,  and 
that  blackened  pots  and  pans  and  dish 
cloths  and  hands  maliciously;  the  early 
gas  range,  top  heavy  and  awkward, 
uniformly  dingy,  and  absolutely  without 
control  as  to  oven  heat.  And  now  we 
have,  added  unto  usefulness  and  con- 
venience hitherto  undreamed,  attractive 
colors,  graceful  lines,  and  utter  cleanli- 
ness at  all  times. 

It  is  good  for  us,  if  we  possess  a  good, 
up-to-date  range,  to  have  the  experience 
occasionally  of  cooking  on  a  coal  or  wood 
range  in  camp,  in  order  that  we  may 
appreciate  what  we  have;  and  it  is  good 
for  us,  if  we  haven't  a  good,  up-to-date 
range,  to  try  one  out,  perhaps  in  the 
home  of  a  friend,  or  in  the  demonstra- 
tion kitchen  of  a  local  store,  or  the  home 
service  department  of  a  public  utility 
company,  in  order  that  we  may  appre- 
ciate what  we  are  missing!  If  the  stove 
you  are  using  from  three  to  six  hours 
every  day  is  an  archaic  monstrosity,  or 
even  merely  inconvenient  and  unreli- 
able, do,  I  urge  you,  begin  now  to  lay 
plans  for  giving  yourself  a  real  treat  in 
the  form  of  a  really  modern  kitchen 
range. 

Whether  you  will  select  an  electric 
range  or  a  gas  range  depends,  of  course, 
upon  your  own  personal  preference  and 
your  local  facilities.  Controversy  be- 
tween "pro-gas"  and  "pro-electric" 
range  users  waxes  almost  as  heated  as 
controversy  over  politics,  so  we  shall 
play  safe  and  not  commit  ourselves! 
Generally  speaking,  rates  on  both  gas 
and  electricity  average  considerably 
lower  throughout  Sunset  Land  than 
they  do  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

If  by  good  chance  you  are  ready  to 
go  shopping  for  a  new  kitchen   range, 


you  will  want  to  look  for  a  number  oi 
features  that  are  really  worth  while. 

First  and  most  important  in  my  esti- 
mation is  the  matter  of  oven  tempera- 
ture control.  Don't,  I  beseech  you,  buy 
a  range  that  is  not  equipped  with  a  good 
regulator.  You  may  say,  "I've  baked 
for  years  without  an  oven  regulator,  and 
I  guess  I  can  get  along."  I  used  to  feel 
the  same  way,  but  I  can  say  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  after  using  a  thermostat- 
controlled  oven  for  some  time  in  a  test- 
ing kitchen,  I  found  myself  actually 
detesting  to  bake  anything  in  the  un- 
regulated oven  of  my  own  apartment 
kitchen  range.  Many  a  good  cake  and 
roast  and  pie  and  batch  of  cookies  is 
spoiled  in  the  baking,  you  know.  A  good 
recipe  and  careful  measuring  and  mixing 
are  of  no  avail  when  the  oven  is  too  hot 
or  too  cool  for  correct  baking  of  the  food 
in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  oven  heat  regulator, 
some  ranges  are  equipped  with  time  con- 
trol as  well.  With  such  a  stove,  one  may 
put  a  casserole  or  roast  in  the  oven  in 
the  morning,  set  the  clock  for  the  time 
the  oven  is  to  be  turned  on  and  the  tem- 
perature regulator  for  the  correct  heat, 
and  go  off  to  club  meeting  or  party  for 
the  afternoon  with  mind  entirely  free 
from  dinner  plans  and  worries. 

Insulated  ovens  are  featured  in  the 
better  new  ranges.  The  advantages  of 
good  insulation  are  obvious:  the  heat  is 
concentrated  inside  the  oven  instead  of 
being  radiated  in  the  kitchen,  thus  sav- 
ing fuel  costs  and  promoting  the  comfort 
of  the  cook. 

The  grates,  sides  and  bottoms  of  many 
of  these  new  ovens  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  easily  removed  for 
cleaning — a    worthwhile    feature    when 


one  admits  that  berry  pies  and  escal- 
loped  potatoes  will  occasionally  run 
over! 

New  indeed  are  the  broiling  arrange- 
ments in  these  new  stoves.  The  pans  are 
designed  to  permit  all  excess  fat  and 
juices  to  drip  away  out  of  reach  of  the 


flames,  at  the  same  time  salvaging  them 
for  use  as  gravy  if  desired. 

Underneath  the  burners  on  most  gas 
ranges  is  a  drawer,  which  in  addition  to 
its  ordinary  use  as  a  place  to  store  iron 
skillets  and  the  like,  is  most  useful  as  a 
warm,  moisture-proof  hiding  place  for 
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Kitchen  Range  Belon 


? 


Asks  Marjorie  H.  Black 

Western  Home  Economist 


cereals,  crackers,  and  crisp  cookies.  In 
damp,  foggy  sections  of  the  West  this 
feature  is  particularly  appreciated,  for 
it  is  too  bad  to  let  lovely  crisp  cookies 
lose  their  freshness  and  droop  in  sad 
dejection,    when    a    little    thought    and 


attention  to  their  proper  storing  would 
prevent  the  difficulty. 

If  you  are  buying  a  gas  range,  you  will 
choose  between  a  lid-top  and  an  open- 
top  stove,  again  according  to  your  own 


preference.  If  you  elect  to  buy  an  open- 
top  gas  range,  look  for  one  with  gratings 
so  arranged  that  small  as  well  as  large 
utensils  may  sit  securely  upon  them 
without  tipping.  If  you  get  a  lid-top 
range,  you  know  it  will  take  a  little 
longer  for  food  to  reach  boiling  tem- 
perature, but  that  after  the  lid-top  is 
heated,  cooking  will  continue  with  a  very 
small  flow  of  gas,  and  will  continue  for 
as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  gas  is  turned  off.  It  is  possible  also 
to  keep  two  or  three  pots  of  food  cook- 
ing, using  the  heat  from  only  one  burner. 
I  find  that  a  lid-top  range  is  ideal  for 
heating  fat  for  deep-fat  frying,  as  the 
fat  is  easily  held  at  an  even  temperature. 
Be  sure  to  find  out  the  manufacturer's 
directions  for  caring  for  the  lid-top  if  you 
buy  that  type  stove,  and  follow  them 
carefully  for  best  results. 

Whether  you  select  an  open-top  or 
lid-top  model  gas  range,  do  get  one  with 
a  pilot  light,  and  eliminate  the  nuisance 
of  everlastingly  using  a  match  to  light 
the  gas.  If  you  want  to  be  decidedly 
up-to-date,  you  can  get  a  range  with  an 
automatic  lighter,  so  that  you  need 
merely  turn  on  the  gas  and  presto,  it  is 
lighted! 

One  apparently  small  improvement  in 
range  design  which  really  looms  large 
in  importance  is  the  treatment  of  the 
gas  cocks  or  valve  openings  —  in  other 
words,  the  little  "handles"  by  which  we 
turn  the  gas  on  and  ofF.  No  longer  do 
they  reach  out  in  impudent  fashion  to 
catch  and  tear  pockets  and  apron  ties. 
Instead,  they  are  imbedded  in  the  mani- 
fold, which  is  now  closed  to  make  a  solid 
front. 

Does  your  kitchen  have  a  radiator  in 
it?    Not  many  western  kitchens  that  I 


have  visited  are  so  blessed,  which  ex^ 
plains  the  popularity  of  the  kitchen- 
heater  model  gas  range.  You  may  de- 
cide upon  a  model  with  trash-burning 
firebox,  which  serves  also  as  a  heater 
(and  do  see  that  the  firebox  contains  a 
gas  outlet  for  igniting  the  trash),  or  you 
may  elect  to  get  one  of  the  new  models 
that  is  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  kitchen,  and  not  for  trash 
burning  at  all.  In  this  range,  the  firebox 
is  something  like  a  miniature  gas  fur- 
nace, giving  off  heat  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner without  permitting  the  products  of 
combustion  of  the  gas  to  mix  with  the 
air  we  breathe.  Heating  the  kitchen  on 
cold  mornings  by  means  of  the  open  overi 
is  not  recommended  as  healthful  prac- 
tice. ■■■  '"" 

If  you  are  deciding  upon  an  electric 
range,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  the  need 
of  occasional  kitchen  heating,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  a  combination  electric  and 
coal  or  wood  range;  or,  better  yet,  buy 
a  good  portable  electric  heater  which 
may  be  plugged  into  an  outlet  on  the 
stove  and  thus  take  advantage  of  the 
special  low  rate  for  current  used  for 
cooking. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
construction  of  the  new  ranges  from  the 
standpoint  of  usefulness  and  conveni- 
ence. Now  let's  think  about  them  in 
relation  to  your  own  particular  kitchen 
and  to  your  special  needs. 

Are  you  thinking  of  giving  yourself  a 
new  deal,  and  redecorating  your  kitchen  ? 
Why  not  let  your  new  kitchen  range 
determine  the  color  plan  of  the  room — 
or,  conversely,  choose  your  range  to  fit 
your  color  scheme.  You  can  get  such 
attractive  color  combinations  in  the 
lovely  enamel  finish  of  the  new  stoves — 
yellows,  grays,  greens,  mottled  effects, 
and  white,  any  of  which  will  harmonize 
nicely  with  usual  kitchen  color  combina- 
tions. If  your  stove  and  your  linoleum 
go  together  well,  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
rest  of  your  kitchen  attractive. 

The  size  of  the  range  is  worth  con- 
sidering, in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
cooking  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  your  fam- 
ily. A  medium-sized  oven  may  be  just 
right  for  a  small  family,  but  would  be 
hopelessly  inadequate  for  a  large  group. 
Imagine  trying  to  get  a  sixteen-pound 
turkey  for  Thanksgiving,  into  a  kitchen- 
ette-size oven!  The  size  of  the  top-of- 
stove   cooking     {Continued  on  Page  22 
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MOTHERS:    Doctor  and  Junior 
agree  on  this  new  hot  breakfast  cereal. 


0  00 


Ends  child   objections    to   hot   cereal 


The  NEW  im- 
proved Wheat 
Hearts  contains 
88.4%  more 
Vitamin  B  than 
whole  wheat,  yet 
children  vote 
it  best  tasting 
breakfast  food. 


Goodbye  to  "trouble-at-the-breakfast-table" 
when  your  youngster  tastes  that  first  spoonful 
of  new  Wheat  Hearts.  And  that,  busy  lady, 
takes  a  big  load  off  your  mind,  because  Wheat 
Hearts  now  contains  a  large  percentage  of  pure 
wheat  germ. 

Just  ask  your  doctor — he  knows  wheat  germ 
as  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  Vitamin  B,  the 
wonderful  element  responsible  for  growth  and 
appetite.  Without  Vitamin  B,  the  other  six 
known  vitamins  cannot  perform  their  functions 
and  are  worthless.  Let  him  explain  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  serve  your  child  at  least  4  bowls 
of  Wheat  Hearts  every  week — because  the  new 
Wheat  Hearts  actually  contains  88.4%  more 
Vitamin  B  than  whole  wheat  itself  and  llj^ 
times  more  than  you  get  in  ordinary  farina-type 
cereals. 

But  don't  forget  Betty  and  Junior!  They 
like  Wheat  Hearts,  too.  No  more  coaxing  to 
get  your  child  to  eat  cereal.  The  addition  of 
succulent  wheat  germ  gives  the  new  Wheat 
4Ra  Hearts  a  creamy  richness  and  a 
nut-like  flavor  all  children  love! 


FREE   ($1.50value) 

Martha  Meade's 

Tid-Bit  Tray 


In  beautiful  lifetime  chromium.  Untarnishable  mirror 
polish  .  .  .  regular  silver  weight.  It's  the  new,  smart 
way  to  serve  sandwiches,  candy  or  petits  fours.  Valuable 
offer  made  for  short  time  only,  simply  to  induce  you  to 
try  new  Wheat  Hearts. 

iSpERRY  Flour  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  o 

Gentlemen:  I 

Enclosed  please  6nd  tops  from  two  packages  of  J 

I     Wheat  Hearts  (Note:  If  you  prefer  you  can  send  ! 

■  instead  top  trom  one  package  and  ioc),  for  which  ' 
I  please  send  me  postpaid  the  Martha  Meade  Tid-  ' 
I     Bit  Tray. 

{Name I 
I 
|     Street  or  R.F.D I 

I  a 

■  City I 

I  I 

I     State K-ll     I 

.J 


surface  should  be  considered,  too.  We 
all  know  how  inconvenient  it  is  to  try 
to  fit  three  or  four  large  kettles  and 
skillets  together  on  top  of  a  small  range. 

Ranges,  it  seems,  are  all  made  in  one 
standard  height.  It  is  possible,  however, 
if  you  are  extremely  short  or  extremely 
tall,  to  have  the  height  altered,  either 
by  cutting  down  or  building  up  the  legs 
of  the  range.  The  legs  may  be  removed 
entirely  and  a  cab- 
inet built  to  sup- 
port the  range. 

Before  you  move 
your  new  range  in- 
to your  kitchen, 
stop  and  consider 
if  you  should  have 
it  installed  where 
the  old  one  was, 
just  because  the 
range  always  has 
stood  there,  or 
whether  a  better 
place  for  it  could 
be  found.  Try  to 
place  the  range 
where  a  good  light 
will  strike  the  oven 
— light  from  a  win- 
dow by  day,  and  artificial  light  at  night. 

New  ideas  in  cooking  are  constantly 
coming  to  the  fore.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  new  recipes.  Many  of  our  long- 
established  ideas  as  to  the  correct  meth- 
ods of  mixing  and  cooking  certain  foods 
are  being  overhauled  and  revised  by  re- 
search workers,  in  laboratories  and  in 
honest-to-goodness  home  kitchens  as 
well.  Just  to  illustrate,  here  is  a  brand- 
new  method  of  combining  the  ingredi- 
ents of  Angel  Food  Cake,  which  results 
in  a  much  bigger  cake  than  the  same 
ingredients  will  yield  when  combined 
by  the  old  method.  And  here  are  some 
rather  upsetting  new  ideas  on  meat 
cookery,  all  thoroughly  tested  and  ap- 
proved, I  assure  you,  before  being  offered 
to  you  here. 

Angel  Food  Cake 

I  cupful  of  flour 
%  teaspoonful  of  salt 
i  cupful  of  egg  whites  (9-10) 
\x/n  cupfuls  of  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or 
1  i  teaspoonful  grated  orange  and  lemon 
rind  mixed  together 

Sift  flour,  measure  and  sift  again  with 
salt.  Combine  unbeaten  egg  whites  with 
%  of  the  sugar  (or  about  J-^  cupful),  add 
the  cream  of  tartar,  and  beat  with  a 
wire  whisk  until  the  egg  whites  are  stiff 
enough  to  stand  in  peaks  but  are  not 
dry.  Sift  the  remaining  sugar  with  the 
flour  several  times,  and  add  all  at  once 
to  the  beaten  egg  whites;  add  the  flavor- 
ing and  mix  well  by  folding,  not  beating. 
Pour  into  an  ungreased  angel  food  pan 
and  bake  about  1  hour  in  a  moderately 
slow  oven  (3250).  Allow  the  cake  to 
hang  in  the  inverted  pan  until  cold. 

The  volume  will  be  greater  than  when 
the  usual  method  of  combining  ingredi- 


Demonstrated  this  Month  at 
SUNSET  HOME  INSTITUTE 

On  Monday,  November  13.  at  2:30 
p.  m..  Miss  Marjorie  Black  will  give  a 
most  interesting  demonstration  of  new 
ideas  and  methods  in  "hot  and  cold" 
cookery — in  other  words,  range  and 
refrigerator  recipes — in  the  Roof  Gar- 
den Auditorium  of  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco.  Every  Sunset  homemaker 
in  the  Bay  Region  is  very  cordially 
invited  to  come  and  bring  her  friends. 
— G.  A.  C. 


ents  is  followed.  The  grain  is  not  quite 
so  fine  textured,  but  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  the  volume  is  greater. 

The  methods  of  cooking  meats  have 
changed  a  great  deal  from  ones  we  have 
always  considered  correct.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  found  that  searing  does  not 
keep  juices  in  the  meat  as  was  formerly 
believed;  in  fact,  a  roast  which  has  been 
seared  will  show  greater  shrinkage  than 
one  which  has  not, 
also  the  meat  is 
drier  and  has  less 
of  the  rich  meat 
flavor. 

Experiments 
have  shown  that 
constant  low  tem- 
perature for  roast- 
ing will  give  better 
results  than  con- 
stant high  temper- 
ature. It  is  pos- 
sible to  place  roast 
in  a  cold  oven  and 
obtain  excellent  re- 
sults, although  the 
time  allowed  must 
be  a  bit  longer. 
If  you  insist  up- 
on searing  meat,  for  the  sake  of  the 
"browned"  flavor,  place  the  roast  in  a 
hot  oven  (5000)  for  20  to  30  minutes, 
then  reduce  temperature  to  300  and 
finish  baking. 

All  roasts  will  have  a  better  flavor  if 
roasted  in  an  uncovered  pan,  the  only 
exception  being  veal  which,  due  to  low 
fat  content,  is  better  baked  in  a  covered 
roaster.  Meat  will  shrink  more  in  a  cov- 
ered dish  than  in  an  open  one. 

Roasts  may  be  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  before  being  placed  in  the  oven, 
or  if  preferred  after  they  have  been  in 
for  half  an  hour;  or  part  of  the  seasonings 
may  be  applied  before  putting  into  the 
oven  and  the  remainder  later. 

In  broiling,  meats  should  be  turned 
just  once,  rather  than  several  times  as 
the  older  directions  advised.  When  the 
fat  is  a  delicate  brown  and  the  meat 
looks  cooked  turn  it  over.  The  oven 
should  be  heated  to  5000  before  broiling. 
A  steak  1  inch  thick  will  require  about 
10  minutes  for  medium  rare;  iH  to  2 
inches  thick,  20  to  25  minutes.  For 
single  lamb  chops  allow  10  to  1 5  minutes; 
double,  2J  to  25  minutes. 

Time  Table  for  Roasting  Meat 

Beef:  20  to  30  minutes  at  5000,  finish 
at  3000. 

Rare — 16  minutes  per  pound. 

Medium — 22  minutes  per  pound. 

Well-done — 30  minutes  per  pound. 
Pork:  15  minutes  at  500°,  finish  at  3000. 

Loin — 30  minutes  per  pound. 

Shoulder — 25  to  30  minutes  per  pound. 

Fresh  ham — 25  to  30  min.  per  pound. 

Fresh  butt — 45  to  50  min.  per  pound. 
Lamb:  30  minutes  at  5000;  finish  at  300  . 

35  minutes  per  pound. 
Veal:  25  minutes  at  500°;  finish  at  2600. 

25  minutes  per  pound. 
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^An  Apex  of  Happiness 


NIGHT* . . before  your  fire . . . 

What  has  that  to  do  with  your  washing  machine? 


-LOGS  burning  brightly,  lamps  burning  low, 
children  in  bed,  you  two  on  the  davenport  as  you 
used  to  sit  not  so  many  years  ago  before  there 
were  logs  or  lamps  or  a  davenport  or  children 
of  your  own. 

You're  not  thinking  about  washing  machines. 
Your  Apex  is  forgotten...  along  with  your  dust 
cloth  and  scouring  powder  and  floor  mop... in 
the  overwhelming  contentment  of  the  moment. 
We  don't  blame  you.  We  forget  about  washers 
ourselves  at  such  times,  even  though  making 
them  is  a  pretty  big  part  of  our  business. 


And  yet,  your  Apex  plays  an  important  part  in 
those  precious  moments.  '  We're  glad . . .  glad 
because  in  lightening  burdens  and  saving  time 
we're  inspiring  more  moments  like  these  in 
homes  like  yours. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  an  advertisement.  We  have 
products  to  sell . . .  washing  machines  that  offer 
more  downright  value  than  you'll  find  in  any 
others.  We  have  them  in  models  for  every  purse 
...in  wringer  and  wringerless  types. ..each  with 
outstanding  and  exclusive  features . . .  and  each 
"An  APEX  of  Happiness". 


WE  DO  OUB  PART 


#  AND  SO,  perhaps,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  mentioning  them,  and  for 
suggesting  that  if  there  is  no  modern  washing  machine  in  your  home, 
you  visit  your  nearest  Apex  dealer,  whose  name  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Gpex 


WASHERS       IRONERS*  CLEANERS  'REFRIGERATORS 

MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLION  IN  USE 

APEX-ROTAREX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    <    OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 
Subsidiary  o  f  A  p  e  x  Electrical  M  a  n  u  fa  c  t  u  r  i  n  g  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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lettu.ce   •with 
nxaytjB.TLaT-^e  «* 


The  K iichen 


TRADEMARK    REGISTERED. 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Cranberry  Salad  Mold 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


2  packages  of  lemon-flavored  gelatine 

3  eupfuls  of  hot  liquid  (water  and 
pineapple  juice  mixed) 

x/2  cupful  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  crushed  pineapple,  drained 


1  cupful  of  celery,  ground  or  cut  fine 
1    pound    of    uncooked    cran tarries, 
ground 

1  ■>  cupful  of  nuts,  chopped  fine 


FOR  SUNDAY  DINNER 

Fried  Chicken  and  Gravy 

Buttered  Noodles  Green  Peas 

"Cranberry  Salad  Mold 

Olives  Sesame  Rolls 

Date  Bars  Coffee 


Heat  the  liquid  drained  from  the  crushed  pine- 
apple with  enough  water  to  make  3  eupfuls  of  liquid. 
When  hot  (but  not  boiling)  pour  over  the  lemon 
jell  preparation,  add  the  sugar,  and  stir  until  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  Set  bowl  in  a  pan  of  ice  water 
until  the  liquid  begins  to  congeal,  then  fold  in  the 
other  ingredients  and  pour  into  a  large  shallow  pan. 

Chill  until  firm.  To  serve,  cut  in  squares  and  serve  on  lettuce,  with  mayonnaise 
thinned  with  sweet  cream,  or  made  fluffy  with  whipped  cream.  Serves  12. — Mrs. 
H.  M.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Tuscany  Vegetables 


f>  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  salad  oil 
1  medium-sized  onion,  sliced  very  thin 
I   small  green  pepper,  sliced  length- 
wise, very  thin 


1  medium-sized  golden  yellow  crook- 
necked  squash 
3  large  ripe  tomatoes 


A  TOP-OF-STOVE  DINNER 

Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Swiss  Steak      'Tuscany  Vegetables 

Bran  Rolls  Chili  Sauce 

Spice  Cake  Coffee 


Into  a  heavy  frying  pan  (with  a  tight-fitting 
cover)  put  the  salad  oil,  and  add  the  vegetables  in 
ayers,  as  follows,  dusting  each  layer  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Over  the  bottom  arrange  the  sliced  onion, 
then  the  green  peppers,  then  the  squash,  prepared 
as  follows:  wash  but  do  not  peel  it;  slice  in  >£-inch 

slices,  removing  the  seedy  section  from  the  center  part  of  the  squash,  but  leaving 
the  end  portions  in  solid  slices.  Over  the  top  arrange  the  sliced  tomatoes.  Add 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water,  cover  tightly,  and  cook  slowly  on  top  of  the  stove 
or  in  the  oven  (350  degrees)  for  about  45  minutes.  The  vegetables  should  be 
tender  but  whole,  and  when  turned  out  on  a  heated  vegetable  dish  they  present 
a  very  colorful  and  appetizing  appearance. — Mrs.  F.  M.  C,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Emergency  Corned  Beef  de  Luxe 


MY   PET  EMERGENCY   DINNER 

Crab  Cocktail 

'Emergency  Corned  Beef  de  Luxe 

Escalloped  Corn  Harvard  Beets 

Carrot  Salad 

Quick  Chocolate  Pudding 

Cheese  and  Crackers       Drip  Coffee 


Prepared  mustard 

Shortening  for  frying 


With  a  can  of  corned  beef  in  the  refrigerator, 
unexpected  company  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon  holds 
no  terror  for  me.  The  following  simple  recipe  comes 
to  my  rescue.  I  have  served  it  dozens  of  times,  and 
not  once  have  guests  failed  to  ask  for  the  recipe. 
Here  it  is: 

1  tin  of  corned  beef 

2  eupfuls  of  cracker  crumbs 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

When  ice-cold,  one  tin  of  corned  beef  can  be  cut  into  n  or  12  slices,  yielding 
enough  to  serve  six  persons.  When  you  have  sliced  it,  spread  the  slices  generously 
on  both  sides  with  mustard.  Then  dip  into  the  beaten  egg  (to  which  a  spoonful 
of  water  has  been  added)  and  then  in  the  cracker  crumbs.  Be  sure  the  slices  are 
well  crumbed.  Heat  a  generous  amount  of  shortening  in  a  large  heavy  frying  pan, 
and  when  it  is  very  hot  put  in  the  slices  and  fry  them  a  golden  brown  on  each  side. 
The  slices  will  brown  in  a  little  over  ten  minutes.  Remove  to  a  hot  platter,  and 
keep  hot  in  the  oven  until  needed.  They  can  stand  indefinitely  and  will  be  just 
as  delicious  as  when  first  made.  Serve  garnished  with  slices  of  orange  topped  with 
a  bit  of  jelly  or  slices  of  sweet  pickle.  This  is  a  delightful  main  dish,  and  the  meat 
costs  anywhere  from  11  to  20  cents  for  six  persons! — Mrs.  C.  F.  D.,  Monrovia, 
California. 
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Ca  bi  net 


U.  9.  PATENT   OFFICE 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 


6  strips  of  veal  round,  about  6  inches 
long,   2  inches  wide  and    14.  inch 
thick 
yi  pound  of  lean  salt  pork 
1  cupful  of  dried  bread  crumbs 
1  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion 


Veal  Turbans 

{Illustrated  on  this  page) 

2   tablespoonfuls   of   chopped   green 

pepper 
]4,  cupful  of  milk 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
Salt  and  pepper 


A  PRETTY  PLATE  DINNER 

"Veal  Turbans  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Escalloped  Potatoes 
String  Beans  Pickled  Peaches 

Hot  Rolls       Blackberry  Jelly 
Orange  Icebox  Cake        Coffee 


Butter  6  individual  custard  cups  and  line  each 
with  a  strip  of  veal  which  has  been  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Chop  the  salt  pork  and  combine 
with  other  ingredients,  mixing  well.  Fill  this  mix- 
ture into  the  cups,  pressing  in  lightly.  Set  the  cups 
in  a  shallow  pan  for  convenience  in  handling;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  water  to  each  cup,  and  put  into 

a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  to  bake  for  an  hour.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn 
out  on  a  hot  platter,  pour  tomato  sauce  over  and  around  the  turbans  (do  not 
completely  cover  them  with  it,  however),  and  garnish  with  parsley. — R.  L.  C, 
San  Rafael,  California. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes  Unusual 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  surprise  to  come  upon  the  crispy  slices  of  water  chestnuts 
in  these  stuffed  tomatoes,  for  they  retain  their  crispness  even  though  cooked. 
I  prefer  the  fresh  ones  found  in  the  Chinese  markets,  but  the  canned  ones  may  be 
used  very  nicely.    Here  is  the  recipe: 

4  Chinese  water  chestnuts  1  cupful  of  thin  cream  sauce 

l/2  cupful  of  cooked  celery,  cut  fine  4  medium-sized  tomatoes 

Y<l  cupful  of  chopped  hard-cooked  eggs 


FOR  A  CHILLY  EVENING 

Baked  Pork  Chops  with  Dressing 
'Stuffed  Tomatoes  Unusual 

Cabbage  Slaw 

Hot  Rolls  Plum  Butter 

Fruit  Jell  Dessert  Drop  Cakes 

Coffee 


Peel  the  chestnuts,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  let  stand 
in  cold  water  until  ready  to  use.  Prepare  the  cream 
sauce  (2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  1  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  1  cupful  of  milk).  Add  the  cooked  celery, 
chopped  hard-cooked  eggs,  and  water  chestnuts, 
and  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Remove 
centers  of  tomatoes  and  fill  shells  with  the  mixture. 

Sprinkle  the  tops  with  minced  parsley,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees) 
until  the  tomatoes  are  tender — about  30  minutes. — Mrs.  B.  M.  E.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Baked  Prune  and  Orange  Pudding 


2  cupfuls  of  cooked  prunes 
2  medium-sized  oranges 
2  dozen  marshmallows 
}/2  cupful  of  sugar 


%  teaspoonful  of  ginger 

l/i  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

1  Vi  cupfuls  of  soda  cracker  crumbs 

1  cupful  of  prune  juice 


A  DELICIOUS  DINNER 

Lettuce  and  Watercress 

with  French  Dressing 

Pot  Roast  of  Beef 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Escalloped  Tomatoes 

Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

'Baked  Prune  and  Orange  Pudding 

Coffee 


Remove  pits  from  the  prunes  and  cut  small.  Peel 
the  oranges,  cutting  away  all  the  white  membrane, 
and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Cut  the  marshmallows 
small,  using  wet  scissors.  Mix  the  sugar,  ginger, 
and  cinnamon.  In  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  cas- 
serole (the  one  I  use  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
inches  deep)  place  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs;  add  a 
layer  of  prunes,  then  a  layer  of  chopped  orange,  and 
half  the  sugar  and  spice  mixture.  Add  the  remain- 
ing cracker  crumbs,   prunes,  oranges,   sugar   and 

spice,  and  scatter  the  cut  marshmallows  over  the  top.  Pour  the  prune  juice  over 
all,  cover  the  casserole,  and  bake  for  35  minutes  in  a  fairly  hot  ov,en  (4000).  Serve 
warm  or  chilled,  with  cream.  Makes  eight  generous  servings. — M-  P.,  Glendale, 
Washington. 
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hash 


a  la  Tillamook 

Prepared  by  Miss  D.  Kuenneman,  Los  Angeles 

Hear  the  Tillamook  Dairy  Maid 
announce  more  prize  winners, 
NBC  Woman's  Magazine  of  the 
Air,  Fridays,  11 :1 0  a.  m. 

i,    Give  new  flavor  to  hash  the  next  t  ime 

^   you  serve  it.  Get  this  recipe,  and  53 

other  prize  winners  in  our  FREE 

1933  booklet.    Use  coupon  below. 

Tillamook  is  the  finest  cheese  for 
cooking  because  it  has  never  been 
re-cooked  or  re-worked.  Still  so  low 
in  price  it  offers  a  remarkable  food 
value.  A  country-made  cheese 
with  all  the  cream  left  in.  Quality 
that  wins  in  competition  withcheese 
from  all  over  the  United  States !  To 
be  sure  you  get  the  genuine,  look 
for  the  name. 


Food  values  of 
nearly  5  quarts 
of  milk  in 
every  pound 


WRITE  FOR  PRIZE  RECIPES 


Tillamook  Dairy  Maid,  Portland,  Ore. 
Send  me  the  recipe  for  Hash  a  la  Tilla- 
mook contained  in  the  new  36 -page 
booklet  of  prize  recipes  compiled  by 
Miss  Genevieve  Callahan.  This  is 
FREE,  of  course. 

Name 

Address  <.„, 


KITCHEN 
Sunset    RANGERS     Club 


Corned    Beef 


and  Cabbage 


SOME  cooks  may  be  "born,"  but  I 
still  believe  most  of  them  are 
"made."    I  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

It  used  to  be  considered  rather  effemi- 
nate for  a  man  to  be  a  good  cook;  that 
is,  unless  he  was  a  so-called  "chef."  To- 
day all  this  is  changed.  Men  who  can 
cook  don't  hide  their  particular  talent 
under  a  bushel  basket;  they  brag  about 
it.  And  I  am  no  exception — I  like  to  tell 
the  world  about  the  good  things  I  can 
cook,  and  so  I  am  begging  for  member- 
ship in  the  Kitchen  Ranger's  Club. 
May  I  come  in? 

On  corned  beef  and  cabbage  I  have 
built  my  reputation  as  a  cook.  Here  is 
my  recipe  for  the  corned  beef: 

3  pounds  of  best  brisket  beef,  not  too  fat 

l}4  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar 

2lA  tablespoonfuls  of  salt 

I  piece  of  saltpetre,  the  size  of  a  large  navy 

bean.     (This  is  to  make  the  meat  red.    It 

may  be  omitted.) 

Wipe  the  meat  with  a  clean  damp 
cloth;  mix  the  spices  and  put  with  the 
meat.  Place  all  in  a  large  crock  or  enamel 
kettle,  and  add  enough  water  to  come 
just  over  the  top  of  the  meat.  Set  away 
for  24  hours,  then  turn  meat  and  again 
let  stand  24  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  cooking.  Place  meat  and  pickling- 
brine  together  in  a  good-sized  kettle 
with  a  well-fitting  lid.  As  the  meat  will 
have  absorbed  some  liquid,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  water  to  cover  thor- 
oughly, then  bring  quickly  to  a  boil. 
Now  turn  gas  low  and  cook  slowly  for 
from  three  to  four  hours.  When  done, 
remove  from  fire,  put  meat  on  a  platter 
or  large  plate,  place  another  plate  and  a 
weight  on  top,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
(Save  the  broth.)  When  cold  the  meat 
will  slice  beautifully,  and  look  attractive 
when  served.  I  always  cook  the  meat 
the  day  before  I  give  the  dinner,  because 
of  the  slow  cooking  and  time  required. 

So  much  for  my  corned  beef.  Now  for 
the  rest  of  the  dinner,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  serve  only  at  "stag"  affairs,  at 
which  time  I  usually  have  three  guests 
besides  myself.  The  amounts  herewith 
given  will  serve  nicely  and  well  four 
hungry  men.  For  the  rest  of  the  dinner 
you  will  need: 

2  medium  sized  heads  of  cabbage 

1  medium  sized  onion 

Pepper  to  taste 

10  medium  sized  potatoes  (do  not  peel) 


Since  I  serve  my  dinner  at  seven,  I 
start  my  cooking  at  least  an  hour  before. 
I  dislike  hurry.  I  begin  by  putting  on 
the  broth  in  which  the  meat  was  cooked 
the  day  before,  adding  the  onion  to  this. 
When  the  water  boils,  I  add  the  quar- 
tered and  washed  cabbage,  and  cook 
this  about  30  minutes.  As  soon  as  cab- 
bage is  on,  I  wash  the  potatoes,  and  put 
these  on  to  cook,  unpeeled.  About  30 
minutes  for  these  will  be  right — maybe 
a  little  longer.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand, the  potatoes  are  boiled  separately 
— not  with  the  cabbage.  A  few  minutes 
before  serving  time,  pour  all  the  water 
off  them,  leaving  them  in  the  hot  kettle, 
and  cover  tightly.  They  will  be  im- 
proved in  flavor  and  texture  by  this 
treatment. 

While  things  have  been  "going  on" 
in  the  kitchen,  I  have  been  busy  getting 
things  done  at  the  table.  I  have  laid  a 
colored  linen  cover,  placed  napkins,  sil- 
ver and  glassware;  I  have  put  on  the 
table  both  rye  and  white  bread,  sliced, 
a  small  cruet  of  vinegar,  and  a  dish  of 
sliced  dill  pickles.  The  plates  are 
stacked  on  the  corner  of  the  table 
nearest  the  kitchen  door;  they  are  of  the 
variety  known  as  grill  plates;  they  are 
large,  with  "compartments,"  and  a  great 
convenience  for  plate-dinners. 

When  my  guests  arrive,  I  greet  them, 
bid  them  make  themselves  at  home,  and 
they  do  so  at  once.  It's  a  man's  party — 
no  formalities,  just  friendship,  goodfel- 
Iowship.  Each  man  is  told  to  get  his 
plate,  march  out  to  the  kitchen  stove 
and  be  served.  I  dish  it  out — they  do 
the  rest!  If  they  want  a  second  helping, 
they  get  it,  themselves.  No  fuss,  a  lot 
of  fun,  this  a  simple  meal — a  typical 
"man's  dinner." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  wonder  about 
drinks  served.  Well,  before  Repeal  I 
served  coffee,  made  at  the  table  and  in 
the  cup:  a  teaspoonful  of  instant  coffee, 
boiling  water  to  fill  cup,  and,  presto! 
coffee.  Delicious  coffee.  Since  Repeal 
it  has  been  3.2  beer  for  those  that  care 
to  have  it.  Let  conscience  or  preference 
in  this  be  your  guide.  Either  goes  well 
with  a  boiled  dinner. 

Rangers,  try  my  recipe  for  corned 
beef  and  cabbage,  and  if  it  isn't  as  fine  as 
I  am  telling  you  it  is,  I'll  swear,  I'll 
never  again  brag  about  my  cooking! — 
Edward  J.  Diehl, Los  Angeles, California. 
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Ruth  Adams,  Director 


GLOBE  j 
KITCHEN    CLUB 

Radio  Meetings  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  9:30  a.m. 


Don  Lee  Chain 


A  new  "Meal -in -a- dish"  that's  different... 

"Chop  Suey  Pot  Pie! 


(From  Mrs.  H.  N.  Tice,  Los  Angeles, 
a  prize-winner  in  our  recent  contest) 

2  lbs.  fresh  pork  shoulder,  or  1  small  stewing  chicken 

1  small  can  button  mushrooms 
1  stalk  celery  3  medium  onions  1  bell  pepper 

V2  lb.  bean  sprouts,  or  asparagus  tips 

Vi  tsp.  salt       1  tbsp.  brown  sugar      2  tbsp.  Soyu  Sauce 

2  tbsp.  GLOBE  "Al"  Flour 

Tomato  Biscuit  Crust  for  Top 

1  cup  GLOBE  "Al"  COMPLETE  BISCUIT  FLOUR 
Vz  cup  tomato  juice  (about) 

Cook  meat  until  tender,  reserving  the  broth;  there 
should  be  about  3  cups  of  liquid.  Cut  meat 
in  small  pieces.  Add  celery,  onions,  and  green 
pepper,  all  cut  in  small  pieces,  to  the  broth 
and  cook  until  vegetables  are  tender.  Add 
salt,  brown  sugar,  Soyu  Sauce,  meat,  mush- 
rooms, and  bean  sprouts,  and  simmer  mixture 
one-half  hour,  adding  more  water  if  neces- 
sary to  barely  cover.  Mix  flour  to  a  paste  with 
a  little  cold  water,  and  add  to  the  mixture  to 
thicken  the  liquid.  Pour  hot  mixture  into  a 
casserole.  Now  mix  Globe  "Al"  Complete 
Biscuit  Flour  with  tomato  juice  to  a  soft 

dough  and  drop 

with  a  spoon  on 

top  of  the  Chop 

Suey  mixture. 

Place  in  a  hot 

oven  (450  de- 
grees), and  bake 

until  crust  is  brown  (about  20  minutes) 


A  MAN'S  DINNER 

+  Chop  Suey  Pot  Pie 

Boiled  Rice 

Shredded   Cabbage  and   Pineapple 

Salad  with  Sesame  Mayonnaise 

Snow   Pudding 

Orange   Custard  Sauce 

Coffee 


Stuffed  Luncheon  Biscuits ...  another  prize  winner 

(From  Mrs.  J.  E.  Warren,  Stockton,  Calif.) 

Make  six  large  size  biscuits  by  using  2  cups  of 
GLOBE  "Al"  COMPLETE  BISCUIT  FLOUR 
moistened  with  Y2  cup  of  milk  or  water.  Stir, 
knead  on  floured  board  for  one  minute,  roll 


out  to  one  inch  thickness,  cut  into  three-inch 
rounds,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  425  degrees 
about  15  minutes.  When  biscuits  are  cool 
break  in  half,  scoop  out  the  inside  and  fill  with 
the  following  mixture— which  has  been  mixed 
in  the  order  given  and  well  blended:  — 
V3  lb.  American  Cheese,  mashed  or  ground; 
V2  green  pepper,  finely  chopped;  1  green 


onion,  finely  chopped;  V*  cup  stuffed  olives, 

finely  chopped;  'A  cup  GLOBE  "A  1"  Sesame 

Oil;  V\  cup  tomato  sauce. 

Then  replace  tops  and  wrap  each  biscuit  with 

wax  paper,  or 
place  all  in 
a  paper  bag, 
and  reheat  in 


Our  Globe  (tAl" 
Kitchen  Club  is  off 
to  a  great  start! 

Would  you  like  to  exchange  recipes 
with  women  all  over  California?... 
and  compete  in  little  contests  now 
and  then?... and  learn  all  the  new 
time-saving  quirks  of  home  making? 
...Then  hurry  up  and  join  our 
Globe  "Al"  Kitchen  Club  . .  .radio 
meetings  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day morning  at  9:30,  over  the  Don 
Lee  Chain!  Director  Ruth  Adams 
(center)  and  Assistant  Directors, 
Winona  Peterson  (left)  and  Helen 
Farquhar  (right)  have  some  ideas  on 
cooking  that  are  worth  hearing!  So 
listen  in! 


AN    INEXPENSIVE    LUNCHEON 

Tomato  Bouillon  with  Croutons 

■fa  Stuffed  Luncheon  Biscuits 

Butterscotch  Tapioca 

Coffee 


a  very  slow 
oven  about 
30  minutes. 


When  you  serve  the  buttered  noodles  called  for 
Sunset's  Kitchen  Cabinet  menu  featuring  Cranberry 
Salad  Mold,  be  sure  they're  Globe"  A 1"  Noodles  whi 
contain  real  egg  for  that  good  "home-made"  flavor 


•  in 
rry 
ich 
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GLOBE  "Al" 

FAMILY  FLOUR  PANCAKE  FLOUR- 
SESAME  SALAD  AND  COOKING  OIL 
—  SPAGHETTI,  MACARONI  AND 
NOODLES-COMPLETE  BISCUIT  FLOUR 
— and  other  fine  foods  all  worth 
trying! 


pip® 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  THE 
GLOBE  MILLS  NEAREST  YOU  .  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO    ■    SACRAMENTO 

LOS  ANGELES    •    COLTON    ■    SAN  DIEGO 

or  OGDEN,  UTAH 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND  MILLING  CO.  Ms"2 

Please  send  me  the  Ruth  Adams  bulletins  checked  below. 

□  Globe  "Al"  Kitchen  Club  News  and  Recipes 

□  6  New  Biscuit  Recipes 


Name_ 


Addrtss_ 
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It's  mostly 

their  eyes 

that  are 

hungry  \ 


When  dinner's  as  hearty 
as  it  often  is  at  your  house, 
the  lightest  of  desserts  is  the 
rig,htest.  But  we're  not  g,oing, 
to  weig,h  you  down  with 
proofs  about  proteins  and 
vitamins  (sigh  of  relief  goes 
here!) 

•        •        • 

So  .  .  .  please  see  the  beauty  of 
keeping,  a  little  parade  of  Jell-well 
flavors  on  your  pantry-shelf ! 

Every  time  you  walk  past  'em 
you're  reminded  that  tomorrow's 
another  day ;  your  Dear  Family, 
and  their  love  of  "little  treats," 
will  he  on  hand  as  usual,  ready  for 
the  satin-smooth  texture  and  deli- 
cate flavor  of  Jell-well. 

Jell -well 

*J  In  the  Bright  Red  Package  $? 

A  light,  delicate  dessert,  with  an  eye- 
and-appetite  appeal  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  tiny  cost. 

A  New  Recipe  on 
•  Every  Package 


well 


lOCA 


NBERI"    FL*V0" 


9 


...  56  in  all,  sug- 
gesting new  ways 
of  fancying -up 
Jell-well. 


_  .jy.  .      THE     CUSTARD- 
~  fxHV      "HE     DESSERT 

Jiffy-Lou...  (Jell-well's  little  sister)  can 
be  made  at  the  very  last  minute  and  served 
either  hot  or  cold.  3  flavors. .  .chocolate, 
J,  butterscotch,  vanilla. 


All  About 
Your  Thanksgiving  Turkey 

By  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 


rT~MlE  turkey  was  chosen  by  our  an- 
■*-  cestors,  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  to  adorn  the  table  at  Thanks- 
giving. The  turkey  was  a  wild  bird  and 
flew  north  from  its  home  in  Mexico. 
It  proved  a  delicious  game  bird,  and 
gradually  became  domesticated;  but 
beyond  raising  one  or  two  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas,  it  was  not  gener- 
ally eaten  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
The  turkey  is  a  hard  bird  to  raise,  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  as  rains  kill  the 
young  ones.  New  York  markets  today 
are  supplied  largely  from  Texas  which 
raises  very  fine  ones.  I  never  have 
eaten  finer  turkeys  than  those  which  I 
have  had  in  California,  raised  on  the 
western  farms. 

Roasting  is  the  usual  method  of  cook- 
ing, but  boiled  turkey  with  an  oyster 
sauce  is  a  favorite  at  other  times  of  the 
year  than  Thanksgiving  Day.  Turkey 
broilers  are  a  great  delicacy,  but  are 
not  found  in  markets;  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  the  finer  sort  take  them, 
and  on  the  menus  "broiled  turkey" 
is  priced  at  four  dollars. 

Large  turkeys  for  roasting,  weighing 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds,  are  excellent 
for  a  large  family,  but  for  a  small  family 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  ten  pound 
hen  turkey.  It  may  not  be  as  hand- 
some to  look  at  as  a  "cock,"  but  is 
usually    very    tender    and    delicious. 

In  choosing  a  turkey  do  not  be  guided 
by  appearance  entirely;  the  dark  skinned 
bird  is  often  a  better  flavored  turkey 
than  a  smooth  yellow  skinned  one.  But 
be  sure  that  the  breast  is  plump,  and  the 
legs  not  too  large.  Also  that  the  legs 
and  wings,  when  tried,  move  easily  and 
are  not  tightly  bound  to  the  body.  Have 
the  butcher  pull  the  tendons  from  the 
legs,  and  not  cut  the  lower  leg  and  foot 
off  too  far  up.  If  it  is,  the  skin  draws 
back  in  roasting  and  the  bone  is  left 
exposed. 

As  to  the  number  a  turkey  will  serve 
when  carved  at  the  table,  that  largely 
depends  on  the  carver.  If  he  knows  the 
joints  and  separates  them  easily  from 
the  bird,  and  then  carves  the  breast  into 
thin  slices,  not  large  pieces,  a  ten  pound 
turkey  will  serve  twelve  persons,  and 
there  will  even  be  some  left  to  serve 
cold  or  "made  over"  for  another  meal. 

Personally,  in  choosing  a  turkey  I 
would  rather  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  my  butcher  if  I  have  confidence  in 
him. 

To  prepare  for  roasting,  singe  off  any 


hairs  on  the  bird,  (a  gas  burner,  a  twist 
of  newspaper,  or  a  little  denatured  al- 
cohol poured  on  a  board  may  be  used  to 
supply  the  flame  for  this  purpose),  and 
remove  all  pin  feathers.  Look  inside  the 
turkey  and  be  sure  the  lungs  and  kid- 
neys are  removed;  as  they  cling  to  the 
the  bones,  the  fingers  must  be  used  to 
remove  them.  Remove  excess  fat  from 
inside  the  bird.  Place  turkey  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  thoroughly  wash  inside 
and  out,  sometimes  using  a  small  scrub 
brush  to  help  in  removing  the  pin 
feathers.  Cut  out  the  small  yellow  oil 
sacs  on  top  of  the  tail  piece.  Remove 
from  the  water  and  dry  carefully  with  a 
clean  cloth.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt 
on  the  inside.  If  the  neck  is  cut  off 
close  to  the  body,  the  bird  can  be  trussed 
to  make  a  better  appearance  on  the 
platter  when  brought  to  the  table.  Put 
neck,  gizzard,  liver  and  heart  on  to 
cook  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water.  If 
the  market  man  has  not  cleaned  the 
gizzard,  cut  it  open  on  one  side,  remove 
the  contents,  and  wash  thoroughly. 
Whether  the  giblets  (gizzard,  liver  and 
heart)  are  to  be  chopped  and  added  to 
the  gravy,  or  chopped  and  put  into  the 
stuffing,  they  must  be  boiled  first.  The 
water  in  which  they  cook  can  be  used 
for  basting  the  turkey  as  it  roasts. 

The  turkey  is  now  ready  to  stuff. 
(Some  persons  always  speak  of  the 
"dressing,"  but  "stuffing"  is  the  better 
word.) 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
write  a  short  article  on  the  stuffings  used 
for  turkey  and  other  poultry,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  how  many  kinds  there 
are.  No  matter  how  good  a  stuffing 
may  be,  the  one  we  were  "brought  up 
on"  is  the  one  for  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

The  stuffing  used  in  our  family  (which 
came  from  Maine)  I  have  already  given 
in  a  previous  article.  It  was  composed 
of  cracker  crumbs,  hot  milk,  seasonings, 
butter,  and  egg.  Bread  is  the  founda- 
tion of  most  stuffings,  either  the  crumbs 
from  a  stale  loaf,  or  bread  soaked  in 
water  until  soft,  then  the  excess  water 
squeezed  from  it.  To  this  is  added 
seasonings. 

If  a  dry  stuffing  is  to  be  used,  fry  a 
chopped  onion  in  bacon  fat  or  butter, 
then  add  bread  and  seasonings.  Use 
plenty  of  butter  to  moisten  the  crumbs; 
in  fact,  follow  Henrietta  Soule's  advice 
to  "use  all  the  butter  you  can  afford, 
then  shut  your  eyes  and  put  in  another 
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The  Homemakers'  Bureau  makes  (L  Gift-  Suggestion 


^fete j\Ci£fcJL^i 


[I'M  SIMPLY  LOST-  ffl  W 
I   SIMPLY  CAN'T     j[ 

ITHINKOF  ATHING  )( 
FOR  MARY  I  CAN    J 
AFFORD 


The  QiftoftheYear 

Julia  Lee  Wright's  "Recipes  You'll  Enjoy" 
is  a  complete  guide  to  modern-day  menu 
planning.  Its  pages  abound  with  original 
recipes,  attractively  illustrated,  and  au- 
thoritative answers  to  problems  of  table 
etiquette.  Notice  these  novel  features: 

1.  Washable  covers  in  your  choice  of  three  popular 
colors. 

2.  200  pages  of  Homemakers'  Bureau  tried  and 
true  recipes.  40  blank  pages  for  your  own  favorite 
recipes. 

3.  Celluloid  index  tabs  classify  contents  under  16 
different  heads  for  quick  reference.  Loose-leaf 
for  convenience. 

4.  Gift  wrapped,  boxed,  all  for  just  $1.00  each,  plus 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Mrs.  Julia  Lee  Wright, 

Safeway  Stores  Homemakers''  Bureau, 

Box  660,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wright: 

Please  find  enclosed  $1  for  1  copy  of  "Recipes  You'll  Enjoy" 
and  15j^  to  cover  mailing  cost.     I  desire  the  washable  cover  in 

)  Chinese  Red        (     )  Sea  Foam  Green        (     )  Lemon  Yellow 
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(children 

Gain  with 

HONEY  MAID 

Graham  Crackers 

Honey  Maid  Grahams  supply  vital 
elements  which  aid  every  growing 
youngster.  They  are  rich  in  calories 
and  contain  important  bone  and 
tissue  building  materials. 

Honey  Maid  Grahams  are  crisp  and 
Wunchy,  made  with  special  graham 
flour  and  sweetened  with  honey. 
Baked  in  our  Pacific  Coast  bakeries 
they  are  wax  wrapped  so  they 
always  reach  you  oven-fresh.  Wise 
mothers  keep  the  larger  money-saving 
green  package  on  hand  all  the  time. 


Tfoney  Maid 

^^^^  REG.       *J       U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Grahams 


wrsl 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 
"Bakers" 


piece."  Use  at  least  half  a  cupful  of 
butter.  For  a  ten  pound  turkey  four 
cupfuls  of  bread  will  be  needed.  A 
tablespoonful  of  sage  or  thyme  and  half 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  will  season  the 
bread  palatably,  though  more  may  be 
needed. 

If  the  stuffing  is  to  be  moist,  soak  a 
small  loaf  of  bread  in  water;  stale  baker's 
bread  is  best.  When  bread  is  soft,  press 
out  all  excess  water,  and  break  into  very 
small  pieces.  Cook  onion  in  fat  as  for 
dry  stuffing,  add  bread,  and  cook  it  for 
a  few  moments;  moisten  with  boiling 
water  or  a  little  of  the  water  in  which 
giblets  were  cooked.  Add  seasonings 
to  taste,  and  one  egg  slightly  beaten.  In 
stuffing  the  turkey,  do  not  stuff  too 
full;  it  will  swell  in  cooking  and  is  likely 
to  run  out. 

For  an  oyster  stuffing,  moisten  the 
bread  with  hot  oyster  liquid,  and  add 
ten  or  twelve  oysters.  Of  course  the 
seasonings  for  this  will  not  be  the  strong 
herbs,  but  simply  butter,  salt  and 
pepper.  Where  chestnuts  grew  plenti- 
fully, the  nuts  were  broken  into  bits  and 
added.  French  and  Italian  cooks  like  to 
make  the  stuffing  entirely  of  chestnut 
puree.  For  this,  large  chestnuts  are 
shelled,  blanched,  and  boiled  until  soft; 
then  they  are  mashed,  and  a  little  onion 
which  has  been  cooked  in  butter,  and 
seasonings  of  salt  and  pepper,  are  added. 
Add  half  a  cupful  of  melted  butter,  and 
thoroughly  mix  with  the  chestnut  puree. 

New  England  people  of  olden  days 
always  grew  sage,  and  had  it  freshly 
ground  for  the  Thanksgiving  turkey. 
Other  parts  of  the  country  use  thyme  or 
thyme  and  sage  mixed.  Mixed  poultry 
seasoning  comes  in  cans,  and  is  of 
course  easier  to  use. 

After  the  stuffing  is  in  the  bird,  the 
opening  should  be  sewed  together  with 
white  cord  and  a  heavy  needle;  if  the 
skin  has  been  cut  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
sew  that,  after  a  little  stuffing  has  been 
put  in  to  fill  it  out.  Turn  back  the  skin 
on  the  neck  and  fasten  it  with  a  stitch 
or  two  to  the  back — this,  of  course, 
applies  only  if  you  have  cut  off  the  neck 
as  suggested  above.  Now  have  a  long 
piece  of  fresh  string;  cross  the  turkey's 
legs  where  the  feet  have  been  removed, 
tie  the  string  around  them  leaving  two 
ends  of  equal  length.  Pass  these  ends 
once  around  the  tail  piece,  cross  on  the 
back  of  the  bird,  pass  under  each  wing, 
one  string  on  each  side,  drawing  the 
wings  close  to  the  body,  and  tie.  The 
turkey  is  now  ready  to  roast.  If  you 
have  no  rack  in  your  roasting  pan,  an 
old  tin  pot  cover  or  pan  in  which  you 
have  punched  holes  will  do  very  well. 
Any  roast  should  be  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  so  that  the  basting 
may  drip  over  it  and  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  its  burning  or  becoming  too 
brown  on  the  bottom.  Place  the  turkey, 
breast  down,  for  the  first  half  hour  or 
more,  then  turn  it  on  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  and  leave  the  breast 


Mail  me  one  (1)  package  top 
of  Pearls  ofWheat  and  I'll  send 
you  FREE  12  pieces  to  equip 
a  CIRCUS  . . .  character  masks, 
animal  masks,  signs,  and  in- 
structions how  to  build  a  real 
circus  in  your  own  home. 

Mail  me  two  (2)  package  tops 
of  Pearls  of  Wheatand  I'll  send 
you  FREE  the  1 2  pieces  for  the 
circus — and  12  additional 
pieces  to  equip  a  swell  SIDE 
SHOW.  To  simplify  mailing 
peel  paper  top  from  cardboard. 
Carlo  the  Clown,  Carnation  Co., 
1060  Stuart  Bdg., Seattle,  Wash. 


Order  from  your  grocer  today 

PEARLS 

of  WHEAT 

A  nourishing  hot  granulated  wheat 
cereal  of  finest  quality.  You  save 
money  two  ways  when  you  buy 
Pearls  of  Wheat.  It  costs  less  and 
always  furnishes  essential  food 
values  at  low  cost. 


/ 


flCmtNanoK-flutM 
Smiuijiteo  Wheat  Cehejii 
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to  brown  evenly  the  last  hour  of  cooking. 
The  oven  should  be  hot  (450  degrees  F.) 
when  the  bird  is  put  into  it,  and  no 
liquid  is  to  be  added  until  the  skin  is 
beginning  to  brown.  After  the  liquid  is 
added,  baste  every  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  first  hour,  adding  salt  and  melted 
butter  each  time.  Reduce  the  heat  to 
350  degrees  after  the  first  half  hour,  and 
cover  the  bird  with  paper  if  it  gets  too 
dark  in  color.  (Some  recipe  books  say 
to  spread  a  paste  of  butter  and  flour 
over  the  bird  before  placing  it  in  the 
oven).  If  there  was  much  fat  in  the 
turkey,  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  bird 
when  you  put  it  into  the  oven.  Do  not 
put  flour  in  the  pan;  it  is  much  better 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  brown,  and  the 
flour  can  be  added  when  making  the 
gravy. 

From  two  to  four  hours  must  be 
allowed  for  roasting,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  turkey.  Chefs  and  some  cook 
books  say  that  one  and  one  half  hours 
will  be  sufficient  time  to  roast  a  ten 
pound  turkey,  but  two  and  one  half 
hours  will  make  the  meat  much  more 
tender. 

Some  housekeepers  like  to  use  covered 
roasters,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  noth- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  an  open  pan  and 
basting  by  hand. 

When  the  turkey  is  cooked,  remove  to 
a  platter  and  place  where  it  will  keep 
hot;  cut  the  string  and  pull  out  the 
thread  used  in  sewing  and  trussing.  The 
garnish  may  be  nice  fresh  celery  tops,  or 
tiny  grilled  sausages;  avoid  having  the 
garnish  in  the  way  of  the  carver. 

The  gravy  is  an  important  accom- 
paniment. It  should  be  made  in  the 
pan  used  for  roasting,  so  that  every 
particle  of  juice  or  bits  of  the  bird  may 
flavor  it.  For  a  pint  of  liquid  in  the  pan, 
measure  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  mix  to  a  thin  paste  with  cold  water. 
Add  to  the  liquid  in  the  pan,  stirring 
constantly  until  well  blended,  to  keep 
it  from  lumping;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  cook  (actually 
boil)  for  fifteen  minutes.  If  it  seems 
thick,  add  boiling  water.  Strain  and 
reheat,  adding  chopped  giblets  if  desired. 

The  "fixin's"  are  to  one's  taste. 
Cranberry  sauce  is  almost  a  necessity, 
and  onions,  nice  white  onions,  tender 
but  whole,  with  butter  and  enough 
cream  to  moisten.  Mashed  potatoes, 
light  as  a  feather,  one  green  vegetable, 
and  crisp  celery,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired!  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  a  number 
of  turkey  dinners  this  year. 


Ity  a.  ^qo3l  i-cLea.^  to  use  your  elec- 
""  trie  pad  at  low 
heat  to  raise 
your  dough  for 
bread  or  rolls. 
Place  the  pan  on 
a  rack  over  the 
pad  and  cover 
closely. 


Try  it— then  send  for  new  Recipe  Book— See  how 
many  new  ways  you  can  serve  California  Prunes 
—  Read  about  the  "7-  Day  Bowl"— Here's  a  very 
simple   answer  to   the   menu -variation   problem 


California  Prunes — variety  fruit  deluxe! 
Note  here  the  suggestions  offered  for 
toning  up"  plain  meals.  Then  get  re- 
cipe book  and  try  others  —  many  from 
one  basic  recipe  (see  7-Day  Bowl"  de- 
scription below)  for  here's  the  new  way 
to  vary  menus  and  vary  them  deliriously 
and  attractively.  New  salads  —  desserts 
—  a  compote — and  many  another.  All 
easy  to  make,  and  quickly  made  —  and 
oh,  so  good  to  eat. 

California  Prunes  are  good  food  for 
the  system.  This  natural  fruit-food  is 
fully  ripened  on  the  trees  in  the  favored 
California  sunshine.  Prunes  contain  these 
essential  elements:  Vitamins  A,  Band  G; 
minerals  (iron, calcium,  phosphorus)  that 
build  blood,  bone  and  tissue;  naturalfruit 
sugars  easily  digested  for  quick  energy; 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  prunes  help 


regulate  the  body  in  a  mild,  natural  way. 

But  you'll  eat  these  prunes  because 
they  taste  so  good  and  make  such  de- 
licious dishes. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  new, 
attractive  recipe  book  which  shows  how 
easily  and  quickly  these  many  recipes  can 
be  made  from  the  7-Day  Bowl."  But, 
meanwhile,  try  California  Prunes  as  sug- 
gested above,  or  your  own  favorite  way. 

Read  here  about  the  "7- DAY  BOWL" 

When  you  receive  your  recipe  book,  mark 
your  7  favorites.  Then  cook  a  week's  supply 
(full  directions  are  in  the  book).  Place  this  7- 
day  bowl  in  the  refrigerator  and  from  it  pre- 
pare one  of  your  favorite  7  recipes  each  day 
for  a  week.  Note  the  great  variety  offered — the 
possibilities  of  serving  a  new  delight  every  day. 
Here's  a  real  adventure  in  meal  preparation 
—  a  real  answer  to  the  monotonous -menu 
problem.  Send  for  free  Recipe  Book  NOW  I 


mia 


prunes 

™        EVERY    DAY    IN     SOME    WAY 


UNITED   PRUNE   GROWERS   OF   CALIFORNIA,  343  Sansome  St.,  Dept.    ll-S-3, 
San   Francisco,  California.  ^*..R..« 

Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  the  Prune  Recipe  Book. 

Name Street 

City State 
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>se  those  weary, 
burning  eyes  and  drift 
away  on  the  wings  of 
refreshing  natural 
sleep.  With  slow  firm 
strokes  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  a  palmful  of 
soothing  Absorbine  Jr. 
has  worked  this  whole- 
some, beneficent  mir- 
acle for  nine  out  of  ten 
who  tell  us  they  have 
tried  it. 


.-"**v 


ABSORBINE  JR. 

For  years   has  relieved  sore   muscles,  aches, 

bruises,  cuts,   sprains,   "Athlete's   Foot." 

Price  $1.25. 


Localize  Tour 
Beauty  Treatment 

Urges 
Barbara     Lenox 

Sunset  Beauty  Editor 


\X7TTH  smart  department  stores 
*  offering  all  kinds  of  temptations 
for  home  beauty  treatments,  and  with 
prices  sane  for  merchandise  of  quality, 
the  problem  of  winter  care  of  the  skin  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  beauty 
world  is  brimming  with  ideas  for  making 
women  of  all  types  and  all  ages  interest- 
ing and  charming,  and  whether  it  is 
eyes  or  nails  that  need  to  be  beautified, 
there  is  a  new  and  exciting  way  of 
doing  it. 

In  selecting  your  beauty  aids,  it  is 
very  important  to  make  sure  that  your 
treatment  is  suitable  for  the  environ- 
ment in  which  you  live,  for  otherwise 
you  may  be  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
your  efforts.  In  many  sections  of  the 
West,  for  instance,  we  have  hard  water 
and  dry  atmosphere,  two  factors  which 
dry  the  natural  oils  in  the  skin.  If  you 
should  use  a  strong  astringent,  or  a  dry- 
ing product  in  such  an  environment, 
your  skin  would  wrinkle,  peel,  coarsen 
and  do  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things, 
and  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
product  but  of  unsuitable  use.  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  such  as  we  find  in  sections 
of  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  we 
need  beauty  aids  which  counteract  dry- 
ness, and  keep  the  skin  soft  and  supple. 
This  sounds  simple  and  obvious,  yet  it  is 
surprising  how  often  women  use  a  dry- 
ing product  on  a  dry  skin,  and  in  a  dry 
section,  with  results  that  are  almost 
tragic. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  has- 
been  very  little  information  given  out  in 
regard  to  Western  skin  care.  Many  of 
our  beauty  products  are  made  in  the 
h;ist  where  water  is  generally  soft  and 
air  is  moist.  Alkali  water,  rainless  sum- 
mers, and  altitudes  that  range  from  the 
highest  point  in  the  United  States  to 
the  lowest,  affect  our  hair  and  skin 
tremendously.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
why  we  have  this  beauty  department  in 
Sunset,  is  to  show  you  how  to  counter- 
act these  conditions,  because  naturally 
someone  living  in  New  York  could  not 
know  how  terribly  drying  our  weather 
and  water  can  be.  When  you  read  an 
article  or  a  booklet  telling  you  to  use  a 
certain  product,  be  sure  it  is  written  for 
the  West,  or  better  still,  ask  someone  in 
the  beauty  section  of  your  local  depart- 
ment   store   whether    the    product   de- 


scribed is  suitable  for  your  type  of  skin, 
and  your  environment.  You  will  find 
this  a  saving  both  to  your  skin  and  to 
your  pocketbook. 

Every  skin  is  of  course  different,  and 
every  city  in  the  West  varies  in  regard 
to  altitude,  dryness,  and  hardness  of 
water,  but  your  treatment  will  be  suc- 
cessful if  it  helps  the  skin  to  function 
normally,  if  it  protects  the  skin  against 
unnatural  environment,  and  if  it  sup- 
plies secretions  when  these  are  deficient. 
When  the  oil  manufactured  by  the  oil 
glands  of  the  skin  is  dried  up  faster  than 
it  is  made,  the  skin  naturally  becomes 
parched,  and  wrinkled,  and  old.  it 
sounds  simple  to  say  that  if  oil  is  lacking 
in  the  skin,  one  should  supply  oil,  but 
often  this  fact  is  overlooked.  Creams 
and  oils  in  the  dry  sections  of  the  West 
are  necessities,  and  not  luxuries.  If  you 
live  where  the  sun  is  so  bright  that  lines 
form  all  around  the  eyes  like  sun's  rays, 
from  squinting  too  earnestly,  have  the 
wit  to  put  back  the  oils  into  your  skin 
as  fast  as  they  are  dried  out.  Have  a 
warm  oil  facial,  use  eye  creams  at  night 
and  protective  creams  during  the  day, 
and  if  you  wash  with  soap  and  water,  be 
sure  to  soften  the  water  with  soda,  or  a 
softening  solution.  Now  that  the  rains 
are  beginning,  why  not  some  rain  water? 
It's  grand  for  hair  and  face.  Remember 
always  that  if  you  do  not  keep  your  skin 
soft  and  supple,  that  old  boogey  man 
called  Age  will  surely  get  you,  because 
a  dry  skin  is  an  old  skin. 

There  are  many  types  of  dry  skin, 
and  we  have  so  far  covered  only  one. 
Low  vitality,  constipation,  and  other 
health  factors  cause  dry  skin,  but  as  a 
whole  here  in  the  West  we  have  a 
prevalence  of  the  dry  skin  that  is  caused 
by  alkali  water  and  dry  air.  We  will 
cover  the  other  types  of  dry  skin  in 
another  issue,  and  the  oily  and  blem- 
ished skins  too,  but  I've  just  about  used 
up  all  my  space;  so  until  next  time  do 
think  about  your  products  in  regard  to 
their  suitability,  and  remember  to  keep 
the  circulation  of  the  face  stimulated.  I've 
often  spoken  about  this  before  but  I 
don't  want  you  to  forget.  When  the 
circulation  lags  along,  it  brings  nourish- 
ment to  the  skin  tissues  in  a  very  tardy 
fashion,  and  carries  off  waste  from  the 
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Carole  Lombard  beautifies 
her  s\in  with  Dermetxcs 


BEAUTY  TREATMENT  THAT 
CANNOT  FAIL 

Dermetics  cannot  fail  to  make  your  skin 
smooth  and  radiant  because  it  is  based  on  a 
new  scientific  program  working  with  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  skin.  Dermetics 
does  not  cover  the  skin  with  layers  of  cream 
which  clog  the  pores  and  cause  "obstipation  " 
hut  consists  of  liquids  which  cleanse,  blush, 
and  protect  the  skin.  Dermetics  corrects 
wrinkles  because  it  restores  elasticity  to  the 
skin  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  restored.  It 
corrects  dry  and  oily  conditions  because  it 
normalizes  the  skin.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
this  practical,  sensible  way  of  regaining  and 
retaining  skin  health  and  beauty. 
Send  for  FREE  booklet 

DERMETICS  INC. 

formerly  Natura  Inc. 

Terminal  Sales  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1182  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Studio  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 

812  West  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


TI5  GON 

the  Perfect  Depilatory 

SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 

AT  last  a  perfect  depilatory  and  deodorant  com- 
bined! Tis-Gon  removes  embarrassins  hair 
From  arms,  legs,  face,  by  a  new  quick,  easy  method. 
Positively  harmless.  Retards  new  srowth  amaz- 
ingly, also  corrects  unpleasant  perspiration  odors. 
Leaves  the  skin  smooth  and  free  from  irritation. 
Sold  at  all  leading  stores.     $1.00. 

Send  10$  for  a  generous  trial  package,  to 


TIS-GON  CO. 


728  So.  Hill  Street  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cql. 


d  (P&ifectCleain  jdi 
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COLONIAL  DAMES  MASSAGE  CREAM  corrects  and 
prevents  dry  skin  and  wrinkles  (caused  by  western  climate 
and  hard  water)  because  it  is  made  of  genuine  Almond  oil.  This 
penetrates  the  inner  tissues,  and  replaces  the  natural  oil  which 
is  daily  dried  out  by  climatic  conditions.  It  works  with  nature 
in  bringing  you  an  exquisite  natural  loveliness.  For  over  125 
years,  COLONIAL  DAMES  MASSAGE  CREAM,  has  been 
THE  "beauty  secret"  of  famous  beauties  of  the  old  south,  and 
today  is  the  favorite  of  stage  and  screen  celebrities  everywhere. 
It  is  125  years  past  experiment.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  there 
is  nothing  6ner  for  your  skin  than  COLONIAL  DAMES 
MASSAGE  CREAM.  Send  the  coupon  with  10c  for  mailing 
charges,  and  enjoy  a  liberal  trial  tube  of  the  finest  cream  you 
have  ever  used,  regardless  of  cost. 

Better  dealers  everywhere  feature  the  entire  COLONIAL 
DAMES  BEAUTY  TREATMENT. 


COLONIAL  DAMES,   INC. 

4652  Hollywood  Blvd.  Hollywood,  California 

Please  send  me  your  generous  trial  tube  of  Colonial  Dames 
Massage  Cream.    I  enclose  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


Name. 


Address 

Endorsed  by  Barbara  Lenox,  beauty  editor,  Sunset  Magazine- 


cells  very  inefficiently,  with  the  result 
that  your  complexion  grows  dull  and 
sallow.  I  have  some  booklets  describing 
some  of  the  products  suitable  for  western 
use,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  these 
on  request. 

*  * 

My  eyes  are  rather  small  and  close  together. 
What  sort  of  make  up  should  I  use  to  make  them 
appear  larger? — Mrs.  O.  R.,  Minden,  Nevada. 

You  may  make  your  eyes  appear  wider 
apart  by  widening  the  space  between  the 
eyebrows  at  the  nose.  Pluck  out  the 
hair  with  tweezers,  then  lengthen  the 
line  of  the  eyebrow  at  the  temples  with 
a  make-up  pencil.  Apply  eyeshadow  at 
the  temples,  and  use  mascara  on  the 
eyelashes  to  widen  the  appearance  of 
the  eyes. 

*  * 

My  nails  are  brittle  and  break  off  easily.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  correct  this? — Mrs.  B.  T., 
Bakersfield,  California. 

The  dry  climate  and  hard  water  in 
Bakersfield  are  very  drying  to  the  skin, 
and  nails,  you  know  are  a  skin  forma- 
tion, so  what  is  needed  is  lubrication 
with  oils,  preferably  warm.  Soak  the 
nails  several  times  a  week  in  warm  olive 
oil,  and  soften  the  water  when  washing 
the  hands  by  adding  a  bit  of  baking  soda. 

*  * 

My  work  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  stand  on 
my  feet  all  day,  and  at  night  my  feet  burn  and  ache 
badly,  what  do  you  suggest? — Miss  L.  D.,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington. 

Try  a  hot  epsom  salts  foot  bath  every 
night.  Add  a  handful  of  the  salts  to  the 
water,  and  let  the  feet  soak  for  15  min- 
utes. Rinse  with  cold  water  and  massage 
with  cream  or  oil.  During  the  day  use  a 
foot  powder,  and  of  course  clean  stock- 
ings daily,  and  comfortable  shoes. 


The  Hermit 

7VE  seen  a  drop  of  morning  dew 
Like  some  fair  gem  serene. 
That  sparkled  on  a  verdant  hough 
All  clad  in  summer  green. 

God' s  rising  sun  absorbed  the  tear 

And  drank  it  as  it  shone, 
The  winds  of  Autumn  cleft  the  bough, 

It  mouldered  and  was  gone. 

The  drop  of  dew  is  like  the  bloom 
And  morning  of  his  span, 

The  bough  that  withered  in  the  blast 
Is  like  the  hermit  man. 

— Don  Morton. 


Wind  at  Dawn 

When  the  sun  has  kissed  the  shadows 
From  the  mountain  sides  at  dawn, 
When  the  dawn-mist' s  jeweled  splendor 
From  the  sleeping  flowers  has  gone, 
Comes  a  wind  from  Alpine  meadows, 
From  the  high  peaks  crowned  with  snow, 
Bringing  fragrance  from  the  cedars 
To  the  waking  world  below. 

— Harriet  Markham  Gill. 


our, 

LOVELY 
NAILS 


STEP  I:  File  nails  into  a  pleasing 
oval  shape.  Smooth  edges  with 
on  emery  board.  If  necessary, 
clip  away  any  hardened  cuticle 
at  the  corners. 

STEP  II:  Wash  and  scrub  nails, 
thoroughly.  If  nails  are  brittle,  im- 
merse for  a  few  moments  in  warm 
GLISSEN  CUTICLE  OIL 


STEP  III:  With  an  orange  stick 
wrapped  incotton  remove  excess 
cuticle  with  GLISSEN  CUTICLE 
REMOVER,  and  push  bock.  Then 
remove  stains  and  whiten  tip  with 
GLISSEN  LIQUID  NAIL  WHITE. 
STEP  IV:  Be  sure  nails  are  thor- 
oughly dry.  Then  apply  GLISSEN 
LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH  in  NATUR- 


STEP  II 

AL  for  street  or  business;  MEDI- 
UM for  sports,  DARK  MEDIUM 
for  afternoon  and  DEEP  for  eve- 
ning; applying  it  in  an  arc  from 
SIDE  to  SlDE,leavtng  the'MOON' 
and  tip  uncoated.  Prestol  Gleam- 
ing, lovely  nails  for  a  week  or 
more.  BUT,  GLISSEN  is  so  quick 
and  easy  to  apply  that  we  suggest 


a  manicure  at  least  twice,  better 
three  times  a  week  for  absolute 
daintiness.  At  all  Drug  and  De- 
partment stores,  or 

Send  The  Coupon  for  2 
Generous  Trial  Sizes  or 
a  full  size  package  if 
your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you. 


LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 

GLISSEN  COMPANY,  759Sewdrd  Street,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

□  Send  me  two  trial  bottles  of  GLISSEN   in   shades 
checked.  I  enclose  10c  to  cover  mailing. 

□  Send  me  prepaid  a  set  of  GLISSEN  Polish  and  Re- 
mover, in  shade  checked,  I  enclose  50c, 

□  Natural     □  Medium     fj  Dk.  Med.  (Rose)     Q  Deep  (Red) 

Name Address . 

City _  State ,  u  , 
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SUNSET 

COOKBOOK 


mm" 


FREE  to  You 
One  or  All  of  these  3  Valuable  Books 

.  .  .  just  for  Introducing  SUNSET  to  your  Friends 


HERE  are  three  new  and  unusual  books,  just  published,  which  you  may  have,  at 
no  cost  to  you,  for  simply  telling  your  friends  or  neighbors  about  SUNSET  Maga- 
zine, and  having  them  subscribe  through  you.  They  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
our  Special  Holiday  subscription  rates  and  as  your  REWARD  for  this  neighborly  service, 
you  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  attractive  books  pictured  here. 

Gift  subscriptions  also  count  toward  rewards.  You  can  bring  lasting  Christmas 
cheer  to  your  friends  and  relatives  by  presenting  them  with  a  year-'round  gift  of  a 
SUNSET  subscription. 

Your  own  new  or  renewal  subscription  also  counts  toward  a  reward,  if  included 
in  an  order  of  two  or  more.  Send  in  subscriptions  now  so  that  your  reward  will  reach 
you  promptly — and  while  SUNSET'S  rates  are  only  50c  a  year,  and  $1  for  two  years 
(on  a  2-year  subscription,  the  subscriber  also  receives  a  FREE  copy  of  "FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS"  or  "SUNSET'S  ALL  WESTERN  GARDEN  GUIDE"). 


NOTE. — New,  Renewal,  exten- 
sion and  gift  subscriptions  count 
alike  toward  securing  these  re- 
wards. Remit  for  the  subscriptions 
you  send  in  at  the  full  regular  rates 
and  tell  us  the  number  of  the  re- 
wards you  select.  Beautiful  greet- 
ing cards  will  be  sent  you  for  an- 
nouncing gift  subscriptions. 


The  New  SUNSET 

ALL-WESTERN 

GARDEN  GUIDE 

Just  off  the  press — the  first  complete  and 
simplified  Garden  Guide  ever  published 
for  Western  gardens.  It 
tells  you  exactly  what 
you  most  want  to  know 
about  flowers  and  their 
habits  for  your  particu- 
lar section  of  the  West 
and  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  garden  making. 
In  it  you  will  find  more 
really  usable  and  reli- 
able information  in 
terms  of  Western  plants,  soil,  climate  and 
conditions  than  you  would  find  in  a  whole 
bookshelf  of  ordinary  garden  books. 

The  All-Western  Garden  Guide  is  really 
four  books  in  one!  First,  it  puts  right  at 
your  finger  tips,  listed  alphabetically,  com- 
plete information  about  every  flower, 
plant  and  tree  suitable  for  your  Western 
Garden  ....  everything  from  Abelia  to 
Zinnia.  Then,  it  gives  you  completely 
illustrated  "how-to-do-it"  directions  that 
show  every  step  in  successfully  growing 
the  most  popular  Western  flowers  and 
plants.  Third,  it  provides  you  a  year 
'round  working  guide  in  "Memo-Calen- 
dar" form,  that  reminds  you  each  month 
of  the  important  things  to  do  that  month 
in  your  particular  section  of  the  West. 
Fourth,  it  gives  you  complete  instructions 
and  suggestions  on  every  phase  of  plan- 
ning, designing  and  caring  for  your 
Western  Garden. 


Our  Offer—  The  SUNSET  All-Western  GARDEN 
GUIDE,  Reward  A,  ivill  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for 
sending  only  $1.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions.  Your 
own  subscription  may  be  included  in  an  order  of 


two  or  more. 


SUNSET'S    FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS 

"FAVORITE  COM 
PANY  DINNERS"  takes 
you,  step  by  step,  through 
the  preparation,  cooking 
and  serving  of  all  kinds  of 
Western  meals — from  the 
shopping  to  the  last 
thoughtful  touch  you  give 
your  table. 

the    Western 
this     unusual 


Scores  of 
recipes  in 
book,  have  won  SUNSET 
Magazine's  Famous  Kitch- 
en Cabinet  Prize.  Out  of 
thousands  sent  in  by  good 
Western  home  cooks,  only 
the  very  BEST  were  pub- 
lished, and  now  you  may 
have  them  in  permanent 
book  form  in  SUNSET'S 
"Favorite  Company  Din- 
ners." Try  for  yourself  its 
savory  dishes  and  menus. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  it. 
In  addition  to  the  series 
of  Favorite  Company  Din- 
ners, this  cross-indexed  80- 
page  book  contains  all  the 
SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet 
Recipes  which  appeared  in 
the  magazine  since  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  Book  was 
published   two   years   ago. 


Our  Offer  —  SUNSET'S  "FAVORITE  COM- 
PANY DINNERS/'  Reward  B,  will  be  sent  >  ou, 
postpaid,  for  sending  only  $1.00  in  SUN&ET 
subscriptions.  Your  own  subscription  may  be 
included  in  an  order  of  two  or  more. 

SUNSET    ALL -WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK-224  PAGES 

You  can  bring  a  new  sparkle  of  charm 
and  originality  to  your  dinner  table  with 
this  wonderful  book  of  Western  cookery! 
It  is  the  first  completely  Western  cook 
book  ever  printed — a  224-page  collection 
of  over  500  famous  Western  recipes — 
everything  from  Abalone  to  Zucchini. 

The  book  is  in  five  convenient  parts  . . 
Western  Vegetables,  Western  Fruits  and 
Nuts,  Western  Fish  and  Game,  Favorite 
Foreign  Dishes,  and  Western  Canning, 
Preserving  and  Pickling.  In  it  you'll  find 
a  treasure  store  of  recipes  both  time- 
tested  and  brand-new — new  ways,  too,  to 
cut  cooking  costs  by  using  Western  prod- 
ucts in  season.  And  the  author,  Gene- 
vieve A.  Callahan,  Home  Economics 
Editor  of  SUNSET  Magazine,  tells  you 
exactly  how  to  prepare,  cook,  and  serve 
each  of  those  products! 

Our  Offer  — The  SUNSET  All-Western  COOK 
BOOK,  Reward  C,  will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for 
only  $2.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions.  Your  own 
subscription  may  be  included  in  an  order  of  two 
or  more. 


HOLIDAY  SPECIAL-REWARD  D 

Five  Wonderful   Books 

For  $5.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions,  listed  on 
one  order  and  covered  by  one  remittance,  you 
will  receive  all  three  books  described  above  and 
in  addition  two  other  equally  delightful  books, 
the  SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet  Book  and  the 
SUNSET  Garden  Book  ....  five  books  in  all 
for  sending  us  just  $5.00  worth  of  subscriptions! 
Your  own  renewal  or  extended  subscription  may 
be  included  as  one  of  the  five.  This  exceptional 
offer  will  be  withdrawn  on  December  24. 


\n  Gay  Holiday  Wrap  .  .  . 

to  Arrive  in  the  Xmas  Mail 

If  You  Order  Promptly 

Arriving  in  the  Christmas  mail  with  its 
colorful  cover  and  special  holiday  enve- 
lope, the  December  issue  of  SUNSET  will 
look  like  the  welcome  gift  it  will  prove  to 
be.  And  if  you  have  included  SUNSET'S 
All-Western  Garden  Guide,  Favorite  Com- 
pany Dinners,  or  the  SUNSET  All-West- 
ern Cook  Book  with  some  of  your  gift 
subscriptions,  the  books  will  also  arrive 
in  holiday  containers. 

But  we  will  need  time  to  do  all  this  ex- 
tra work  and  will  not  be  able  to  promise 
this  special  service  unless  you  order 
promptly.  So  we  say,  "Make  this  a  SUN- 
SET CHRISTMAS"  and  .  .  . 


Order  Your  Christmas  Subscriptions  Now  I 


....  and  here's 
GOOD  NEWS 

SUNSET  alone  makes  a  wonderfully 
attractive  year  'round  gift  for  the 
whole  family,  but  this  year  if  you 
want  to  give  more  liberally  to  some 
of  your  friends,  you  can  have  your 
Christmas  greeting  carry  an  EX- 
TRA message  of  good  cheer.  So  we 
announce  these  .  .  . 

Special  Holiday 
Subscription  Offers 

(Good  only  until  December  20) 

1  YEAR  .   .   .   $   .50  No  Premium 

2  YEARS   .   .   $1.00,    and   a    FREE    copy 

of  the   SUNSET  All-Western   GAR- 
DEN GUIDE. 

2  YEARS  .  .  $1.00,  and  a  FREE  copy 
of  SUNSET'S  FAVORITE  COM- 
PANY DINNERS. 

2  YEARS  .  .  $1.50,  and  a  copy  of  the 
224-page  SUNSET  All-Western 
COOK  BOOK. 

On  above  offers,  Magazine  and  Book 
must  go  to  the  Same  Address.  We 
cannot  send  the  magazine  to  one 
person  and  the  book  to  another. 

Canadian  and  foreign  subscrip- 
tions not  accepted  at  above  rates. 

NOTE  :  Do  not  confuse  the  above 
PREMIUMS,  which  go  to  your  sub- 
scribers, with  the  REWARDS  which 
you  may  secure  if  you  choose  to  ac- 
cept books  or  merchandise  rewards 
instead  of  cash  commissions. 


ctUe>i 


ORDER  NOW 

To  Avoid  Disappointment 

Make  up  your  Christmas  gift  sub- 
scription order  now  and  mail  at 
once  so  that  the  Christmas  issue  of 
SUNSET  and  such  books  as  you 
have  included  will  arrive  before 
Christmas  and  in  their  holiday  en- 
velopes. Should  you  want  to  include 
more  names  at  a  later  date,  you  can 
do  so  by  simply  writing  and  asking 
us  to  add  them  to  your  order. 


CHRISTMAS  ORDER  BLANK 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE, 

1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ _ in  payment  for 

subscriptions  to  SUNSET  as  checked,  to  go  to  addresses  listed  below. 


□ 
□ 


I  am  remitting  at  full  rates,  without  deducting  commission.  As  my 
reward  for  sending  these  subscriptions  to  SUNSET,  please  send  me 


If  checked  here,  please  send greeting  cards  for 

announcing  gift  subscriptions. 


SPEND  A 

DOLLAR 

MAKE  A 

JOB 


My  Name 

Street  Address. 

City 

NOTE: 


State 


If  you  want  to  renew  or  extend  your  own  subscription  as  a  part  of 
this  order,  please  write  your  name  and  address  a  second  lime  below. 


IF   YOU   PREFER   CASH   COM 

MISSION   TO   REWARDS 

DEDUCT   30% 


Total  Amount 

of  Subscriptions  $ 


Commission 
Deducted 


Amount 
Enclosed 


Subscriber's 
Name 


Street  Address. 


City State     

□   NEW        □   RENEWAL        □   EXTENSION        □   GIFT 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


CHECK  ONE 

1  YR 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....   $1.00 

2   YRS.   WITH    FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS   .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 


Subscriber's 
Name 


Street  Address. 


City State 

□   NEW        □   RENEWAL        □   EXTENSION        □   GIFT 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


CHECK  ONE 

1  YR 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....   $1.00 

2    YRS.   WITH   FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS   .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 


Subscriber's 
Name 


CHECK  ONE 


l  YR. 


Street  Address 


□ 

I      I   2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 


GARDEN  GUIDE 


$1.00 


City State 

□   NEW        □  RENEWAL        □  EXTENSION 


COMPANY  DINNERS    .   $1.00 


□ 

□   2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 

List  additional  subscriptions  on  other  side  of  form  or  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 


□   GIFT 


/■ 


ree... 

Qift  Subscription 


oAnnouncemmt  Cards 


This  beautiful  greeting  card  will  carry 
to  your  friends  and  relatives  the  wel- 
come news  of  a  SUNSET  Magazine  gift 
subscription.  These  cards  with  enve- 
lopes to  match  will  be  furnished  FREE 
to  you  to  sign  personally  and  mail  to 
those  whom  you  have  chosen  to  receive 
this  ideal  gift.  Simply  indicate  on  the 
order  blank  the  number  of  gift  subscrip- 
tion announcement  cards  you  will  need. 
They  will  be  forwarded  promptly. 


Special  Liberal 
Commission  Offer 

Whether  you  use  subscripl  l  bristmas 

gifts  or  sell  them  to  friends  and  neighbors  as 
a  means  of  earning  extra  income,  you  will 

be  interested  in  our  liberal  offer  of  a  :>(>', 
commission  on  two  or  more  subscriptions 
sent  in  on  the  same  order,  as  follows : 


Term  Rate 

1  year $  .50 

2  years  with  All-Western 
Garden  Guide 1.00 

2  years  with  Favorite 
Company  Dinners   .   .   .      1.00 

2  years  with  All-Western 
Cook  Book 1.50 


You  Keep  Send  Us 
$  .15  £  .35 


.30 


.30 


.45 


.70 


.70 


1.05 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 


'subscriber's 
'fame 


READ  OTHER  SIDE  BEFORE 
USING  SPACE  BELOW 

CHECK  ONE 


treet  Address 


:ity 

□  NEW 

ubscriber's 
fame  

treet  Address 


State 


□   RENEWAL        □   EXTENSION        □   GIFT 


□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 


1  YR 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....    $1.00 

2    YRS.    WITH    FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS    .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 


Uty 

D  NEW 

ubscriber's 
lame 


□   RENEWAL 


State. 

O  EXTENSION 


□   GIFT 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


CHECK  ONE 

1  YR 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....   $1.00 

2    YRS.    WITH    FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS    .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 


treet  Address 

ity 

□   NEW        □  RENEWAL 


State 

□  EXTENSION        □   GIFT 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


CHECK  ONE 

1  YR.  .   .  , 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....   $1.00 

2    YRS.    WITH    FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS    .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 


ubscriber's 
'ame 


vreet  Address. 
ity 


.State. 


__    NEW        D   RENEWAL        □  EXTENSION        □   GIFT 


D 
□ 
□ 
□ 


CHECK  ONE 

1  YR 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....   $1.00 

2    YRS.    WITH    FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS    .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK $1.50 


ibscriber's 

ante 


reef  Address 


ity 

□    NEW         □   RENEWAL 


State 

□  EXTENSION        □  GIFT 


□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 


CHECK  ONE 

1  YR 50c 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN  GUIDE  ....  $1.00 
2  YRS.  WITH  FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS    .   $1.00 

2  YRS.  WITH  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK 51.50 


LIST  ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ON  SEPARATE  SHEET  OF  PAPER 


These  Special  Holiday  Offers  sub- 
to    withdrawal    on    December 
Not  good  on  Canadian  or 
-ti  Subscriptions.    If  you  need 
additional  order  blanks  or  other  lit- 
erature write  the  Subscription  De- 
partment.   SUNSET,   1045   Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  above 
liberal  commission  offer,  you  may 
send  gift  subscriptions  to  relatives 
or  friends  at  an  exceptionally  low 
cost  to  you.  Delight  your  fri 
with  this  year  'round  gift  of  a  SUN- 
SET Subscription.  For  months  to 
come  they  will  keep  thanking  you 
for  your  thoughtful  way  of  saying 
"Merry  Christmas." 


SPECIAL  REWARD   OFFER 

If  you  prefer  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  delightful  and  useful  books  pub- 
lished by  SUNSET  Magazine  you 
may  choose  them  in  lieu  of  cash 
commission  as  explained  below. 
Books  will  be  sent  you  as  rewards 
in  lieu  of  cash  commissions  when 
your  subscriptions  are  remitted  for 
at  the  full  regular  rates  as  shown 
under  the  Special  Holiday  Offers 
listed  on  the  other  side  of  this  page. 
SENT)  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY  and 
t  one  or  more  of  the  valuable 
books  listed  below  as  your  reward. 
The  books  will  be  sent 
turn  mail,  just  as  soon  as  your  or- 
der is  received. 

REWARD  A— SUNSET'S  All-Western 
Garden  Guide — Sent  postpaid  for  only 
$1.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions. 

REWARD  B — SUN  SET'S  Favorite  Com- 
pany Dinners — Sent  postpaid  for  only 
$1.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions. 

REWARD  C— SUNSET'S  All-Western 
Cook   Book — Sent    you   postpaid    for 

only  $2.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions. 

REWARD  D  —  Holiday  Special  —  Fire 
Wonderful  Books — All  three  of  above 
books  and  the  two  described  below. 
as  a  special  holiday  offer  to  be  with- 
drawn December  24.  Sent  postpaid 
for  only  $5.00  worth  of  SUNSET 
subscriptions,  listed  on  a  single  or- 
der and  covered  by  one  remitta 

REWARD  E — The  SUNSET  Garden 
Book — Sent  you  postpaid  for  only 
$1.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions.     " 

REWARD  T—The  SUNSET  Kitchen 
Cabinet  Book — Sent  you  postpaid  for 
only  $1.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions. 

NOTE:  You  receive  above  rewards  in  lieu 
of  cash  commission.  Do  not  confuse  your 
reward  with  the  premium  received  by  the 
subscriber. 
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A  surprise 

for  you- 

Are  you  baffled  by  the  odors  that  fill 
the  house  when  you  cook  cauliflower? 
Or  onions?  Or  other  delicious  but 
strong-smelling  vegetables?  Then 
listen  to  my  news.  These  odors  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Before  cooking, 
wrap  your  vegetables  in  Patapar. 
Makes  them  infinitely  richer  and 
tastier  .  .  .  and  effectively  eliminates  cook- 
ing odors. 

You  can  get  Patapar  at  house- 
furnishing  counters  in  a  big  package, 
family  size,  for  25^  ...  Or  a  smaller 
size  at  the  five-and-ten,  for  a  dime. 
Or,  note  the  offer  below.  Paterson 
Parchment  Paper  Company,  Dept.  S-ll, 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania, 


Special  offer:  Tear  out  this  : 
"write  your  name  and  addres: 
the  margin  an  -\  send  1  Of*.  You 
will  set  a  trial  package  with  a 
valuable  Cooking  Time  Table. 


TRY  THESE  TODAY 

Get  a  Packet  of  the  new 

Moore 

Aluminum  Push -Pins 

to  fasten  small  pictnres  and  decorations 
vithont  marrlns  walls. 

Can  be  used  -with  a  liammer 
6  for  10  Cents.        Ask  your  dealer 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company  now 
makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest  no  capital. 
Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business  that  YOU  own  and 
control  yourself.  Become  the  authorized  McConnon  Dealer 
and  handle  the  complete  McConnon  line — no  red  tape  and  no 
division  of  line.  We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your 
own  friends  and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain 
number  of  these  "no-investment"  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money  in  the 
bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly 
are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today  and  ask  for 
"no-investment"  offer.  Address  The  House  of  Friendly  Service 
McConnon  &  Company,  Desk  D-17011  Winona,  Minn. 


How  to  Pick  and  Cook 
Wild  Duck 

TLTUNTING  season  is  here  and  sport 
*~  ■*•  enthusiasts  are  confronted  not  only 
with  the  problems  of  hunting  but  also 
with  the  problem  of  dressing  and  cook- 
ing the  duck.  And  to  those  very  few 
Sunset  males  who  have  the  added  prob- 
lem of  getting  away  from  home,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  learn  immediately  to 
dress  and  cook  their  game;  and  early 
next  Sunday  morn  they  will  find  their 
wives  calling  them  and  will  be  served  a 
nice  warm  breakfast  before  going  to  the 
tules  to  hunt. 

One  day  after  proudly  bringing  home 
my  limit  of  ducks,  I  decided  to  get  my 
hand  right  in  and  dress  them.  Well,  for 
hours  I  plucked  and  picked  little  feath- 
ers, and  still  there  were  more  feathers. 
It  dawned  on  me  right  then  and  there 
why  my  wife  had  always  urged  me  to 
give  my  hunting  booty  to  the  neighbors. 

I  knew  there  must  be  a  solution  so  I 
started  to  find  methods  of  dressing  wild 
fowl.  The  first  bit  of  advice  was  to 
place  the  bird  in  a  dish-pan,  rub  the 
down  with  a  little  alcohol  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  alcohol;  outside  the  waste 
of  alcohol,  this  proved  a  fairly  good 
method.  The  next  time  I  tried  dipping 
the  birds  in  melted  paraffin.  When  the 
paraffin  hardened  I  ripped  it  off  and 
with  it  the  down.  This  was  a  very  effi- 
cient way  for  a  few  ducks,  but  proved 
impractical  when  there  were  a  number 
of  birds. 

The  last  bit  of  information  was  about 
the  steaming  method,  and  I  found  it  to 
be  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  remove 
the  down.  Dip  the  bird  quickly  in  boil- 
ing water,  shake,  and  wrap  at  once  in 
several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  and 
then  in  a  burlap  sack.  Let  stand  a  half 
hour,  unwrap,  and  pull  feathers  with  a 
quick  jerk  towards  the  tail.  Remember 
never  to  scald;  a  wild  bird's  skin  is  very 
tender  and  will  tear  easily  when  scalded. 

Chill,  at  least  overnight,  before  cook- 
ing. It  is  not  customary  to  stuff  a  wild 
bird.  Simply  place  an  apple,  onion,  or 
a  few  uncooked  cranberries  inside  the 
bird  to  absorb  that  "gamey"  flavor. 
There  is  also  a  slight  fishy  flavor  com- 
mon in  wild  ducks,  but  this  may  be 
overcome  by  rubbing  the  outside  skin 
with  a  cut  onion.  As  wild  ducks  have 
very  little  fat  of  their  own,  pieces  of 
bacon  or  salt  pork  should  be  placed 
inside  and  also  over  the  breast  and  legs. 
A  few  stalks  of  celery  and  a  little  butter 
also  placed  inside  the  bird  will  impart  a 
delicious  flavor  to  the  meat.  Roast  the 
duck  the  same  as  you  would  a  domestic 
bird,  except  the  wild  bird  is  better  a 
little  rare.  Whatever  is  used  to  stuff 
the  bird,  remove  before  serving. 

Wild  duck  will  fit  easily  into  any 
menu.  Usually  it  is  served  with  a  very 
tart  jelly  and  wild  rice  in  place  of  pota- 
toes.— Frank  Diener,  Riverdale,  Calif. 


WAFFLE  YOURSELF 
A  WAFFLE ! 


-THEN 
REACH 
FOR  THE 


LOG  CABIN  SYRUP! 


THOUSANDS  of  women  have 
noticed  it!  Log  Cabin  Syrup  has 
just  the  right  body  to  transform 
waffles  and  pancakes  into  a  tender 
breakfast  treat.  And  what  delicious 
maple  flavor!  It's  the  blend  of  Vermont 
and  Canadian  maple  with  fine  cane 
sugar.  The  Log  Cabin  tin,  with  its 
funny  little  characters,  is  loads  of  fun 
for  the  children.  Get  some  today!  A 
product  of  General  Foods. 


*■*  MEN  salute 


A  savory  dash 
of  A.  1.  Sauce  in 
tomato  juice  snaps 
men's  appetites  to 
attention  in  double- 
quick  time!  And 
what  glorious  flavor 
this  thick,  rich  sauce 
adds  to  masculine 
favorites  .  .  .  chops, 
steaks,  roasts,  and 
beans!  A.  1.  Sauce  is  sold  by  all  grocers 
and  delicatessens  .  .  .  ask  for  it  in  restau- 
rants, too.  Recipes  with  every  bottle. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO 
Hartford,  Co 


A.l.  cSci44^Cj^ 
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BusyWomen 
Prefer 

Dri-Brite 
floor  wax 


Dri-Brite  Wax  needs  no  rubbing 
and  no  polishing.  Just  apply 
Dri-Brite;  wait  19  minutes;  and 
it  dries  bright  with  a  lustrous 
wax  surface.  Non-greasy,  no 
offensive  odor,  not  slippery. 


Dri-Brite  Wax  leaves  a  hard 
wax  finiih.  Dirt  and  dust  do 
not  penetrate  but  stay  on  top 
where  they  can  easily  be  re- 
moved by  an  occasional  going 
over  with  a  dry  mop. 


Recent  scientific  tests  by  Foster 
D.  Snell,  Chemists-Engineers 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  proved 
what  housewives  already  knew 
— that  Dri-Brite  wears  much 
longer. 

Results  Guaranteed 

No  risk,  no  guesswork,  when  you  use  Dri-Brite  Wax. 
Results  are  guaranteed  as  advertised  in  Good  House- 
keeping Magazine.  Hardware,  paint,  drug,  variety  and 
department  stores  everywhere  recommend  Dri-Brite 
Wax  for  beautifying  linoleum,  hardwood,  painted, 
shellacked  and  tile  surfaces.  It  will  cut  your  house- 
keeping work  in  half.  Buy  a  can  today.  ©  1933 
MIRACUL  WAX  CO.,    131a  Dolman  St.,   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WARNING! 

^jf     To  get  genuine  Dri-Brite.  the 

«3|v'      original  no  rubbing,  no  polish- 

•— — '      ing,    floor    wax    look    for    the 

magician  on  every  can. 


DRI-BRITE 


NO  RUBBING     NO  POLISHING 

FLOOR  WAX 


An    English    Cottage 
in    a    Western    Setting 

Designed  By  J.  Wm.  Veley 

of  the  firm  of  Chas.  S.  McKenzie,  Architects 

See    Description    on    Opposite    Page 

M 


]        5>ecor\A  jloor   y'o 
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DON'T  ASK 


FOR 

KEROSENE! 


IF  YOU  WANT 
YOUR  HeATER 
TO  BURN  CLEAN 
WITHOUT  ODOR 


ASK  FOR 

BURNBRITE 


A  MODERN  FUEL 

FOR  MODERN 

HEATERS/ 


oPECIAL  refining  re- 
moves from  Burnbrite 
the  impurities  common 
to  Kerosenes  that  cause 
even  the  finest  heaters 
to  give  off  soot  and  of- 
fensive odors. 

On  sale  at  your  gro- 
cer's and  Associate 
Stations  and  Garages" 


ASSOCIATED    OIL    COMPANY 


Enjoy  Your  Own  Cabin! 


HERE,  in  one  64-page  book  is  the  HOW, 
WHAT,  WHEN  and  WHERE  of  Western 
vacationing,  cabin-building  and  camping! 
Hundreds  of  ideas,  plans,  pictures,  dia- 
grams— a  whole  pack-kit  of  facts  on  West- 
ern Outdoor  life,  hunting,  fishing,  care 
and  cooking  of  game  and  fish,  grub  lists, 
how  to  make  rustic  furniture,  plans  for 
cabins  of  stone,  log  and  frame  construc- 
tion, camping  equipment,  when'  to  go  and 
how  to  get  there  ...  a  1001  ways  to  increase 
your  vacation  fun  for  years  to  come! 


IN  STAMPS  OR  COIN 
Postpaid  anywhere  in 
U.  S.  A. 


50j? 


Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Yes,  I  want  a  copy  of  the  SUNSET  Camp 
and  Cabin  Book.  I  enclose  50c.  You  are 
to  refund  my  money  if  I  return  the  book. 


Name. 
Addres 


P.  O State. 


Describing    the    House 
On  Opposite  Page 

LET  us  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes, 
who  wish  to  build  a  new  Sunset 
home.  The  Holmes  come  from  English 
ancestry  and  wish  to  use  this  fact  as  a 
basis  of  architectural  style,  but  being 
westerners,  the  plan  must  be  adapted  to 
western  living  customs.  Mr.  Holmes  is 
a  professional  man  and  demands  his 
"den."  Mrs.  Holmes  wants  a  good  con- 
venient kitchen  and  prefers  a  large 
breakfast  room  instead  of  a  dining  room, 
but  the  living  room  must  be  planned  to 
serve   as   a   dining   room   on  occasions. 

The  service  porch  must  also  serve  as 
a  laundry,  and  must  be  convenient  to  a 
service  yard.  The  lot,  already  in  pos- 
session, is  50  feet  wide  and  quite  shallow. 
Like  all  Sunset  Folk,  they  are  garden 
lovers  and  desire  space  for  that  activity. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  requirements 
and  the  small  size  of  the  lot,  an  attached 
garage  on  the  front  of  the  house  is  a 
logical  scheme.  Inside  entry  to  the 
house  is  provided  and  the  building  so 
located  as  to  leave  space  for  a  parked  car 
in  the  driveway.  The  library  is  large 
enough  to  take  a  studio  couch  as  a  per- 
manent piece  of  furniture  so  serving  as 
a  guest-room  on  occasion.  A  downstairs 
lavatory  serves  this  room  as  well  as  the 
entire  first  floor.  Short  communication 
between  the  kitchen  and  reception  hall 
is  a  very  desirable  feature.  A  covered 
porch  connects  the  living  and  breakfast 
rooms  to  the  garden. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  bed- 
rooms. Plenty  of  closet  space,  a  con- 
venient bathroom  with  detached  shower, 
a  clothes-chute  to  the  laundry,  are  all 
factors  which  make  this  house  home  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

All  rooms  have  natural  light  on  two 
sides  while  the  bedrooms  are  lighted  and 
ventilated  on  three  walls.  All  principal 
rooms  have   a  pleasant  outlook. 

All  readers  interested  in  this  Tudor 
English  house  may  have  more  detailed 
information  upon  request.  Enclose  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  please, 
in  writing  me. — J.  Wm.  Veley. 


This  is  the  floor 
plan  of  Story 
Book  House  pic- 
lured  on  page  14. 


AMAZING  NEW 

STOVE  DIRECTS 

HEAT  RAYS 

Gives  choice  of  directed 
rod.ont  heat  or  circulat- 
ing warmth 

be  openedTndfpendemKrS5^*1 
the  radiant  heat  rav«  Jf  ,  ect 

toward  the  floor  2  £u  any  an§le 

circulating  heat  ^    Y?  rmth- For 

and  open  the  toi  H  *he  Shutters 
v  n  rne  top  damper  slide. 

ine  vaporizing  burner 
uses  light  doiesticTue 
pU.  The  fuel  reservoir 
's  removable  for  conve- 
ment  outside  filling. 

sup&ve,a-ler  for  a 

MJPERFEX  Heat-Direc- 
tor demonstration.  Send 
for  free  booklets. 

{Right)  Arrows  indicate  di 
rect.on ,of  circuiting  tJe'd 
air  and  radiant  heat  rays. 


=d^sAat 


SUPERFEX 

OillBuvftuMp  HEATING 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Glowing  Warmth 
for  Cold  Corners 

Chase  chills  from  cold  spots 
with  a  portable  Perfection 
heater.  Firelight  models 
have  transparent  globes  of 
Pyrex  brand  glass.  Others, 
dl  metal  in  choice  of  fin- 
hes.  Prices  as  low  as  $6.50. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7705-A  Piatt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  additional  information  about: 
D  SUPERFEX  Heat  Director  Stoves 
D  PERFECTION  Portable  Kerosene  Room 

Heaters 
Name , — 


Sl.orR.KD., 
Pott  Office^-. 
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GARDEN 
NOTES 

for  the 

Bay  Region 

By  Marie  Olsson 


THERE  are  many  tasks  confronting 
the  western  gardener  this  month. 
Now  is  the  time  to  dig  gladiolus  bulbs, 
cannas,  tuberoses  and  dahlia  tubers,  and 
store  them  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 
Peat  moss,  excelsior,  wood  ashes,  and 
dry  sawdust  are  good  mediums  for  stor- 
ing bulbs,  or  they  may  simply  be  put 
into  bags,  labelled,  and  hung  up.  This 
is  your  last  chance  to  put  tulips,  nar- 
cissi, and  other  spring-flowering  bulbs 
into  the  ground  for  their  winter  sleep. 
Lingering  annuals  must  be  pulled  out 
before  the  rains  commence.  Falling 
leaves  should  be  raked  together  every 
week  and  piled  in  a  back  corner  of  the 
garden.  (Wise  gardeners  maintain  a 
compost  pile  all  year;  by  adding  a  cer- 
tain chemical  substance  and  keeping  the 
heap  moist  the  leaves  soon  decay,  mak- 
ing excellent  leaf  mold  for  use  in  beds 
of  acid-loving  plants.)  Dig  and  turn  the 
soil  this  month,  incorporating  plenty 
of  well-rotted  manure,  and  then  let  the 
rains  come  as  they  will.  In  other  words, 
this  is  the  big  autumn  cleaning  month 
in  California  gardens. 

But  even  with  all  of  these  tasks  before 
us,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider our  autumn  garden  and  some  of 
the  things  that  are  blooming  so  pro- 
fusely in  it.  "I  am  in  the  mood  for  buy- 
ing plants  only  when  they  are  in  bloom," 
I  overheard  a  woman  say  at  one  of  the 
Bay  Region  garden  club  meetings.  She 
is  a  very  wise  woman,  for  that  is  the 
ideal  time  to  select  varieties  for  your 
own  garden.  Fall  flowering  crocuses 
open  up,  giving  color  to  the  rockery; 
clumps  of  Japanese  anemones  are  happy 
in  a  shaded  corner  of  the  garden;  asters 
in  warm  tones  of  rose  and  purple  flower 
abundantly;  pansy  beds  cover  the  earth 
like  soft  Oriental  carpets;  cotoneasters, 
pyracanthas  and  strawberry  trees  are 
laden  with  bright  red  and  orange  fruits; 
and  handsome  chrysanthemums  bloom 
in  the  sunny  locations  of  our  gardens, 
enhance  the  windows  of  floral  shops,  and 
even  find  their  way  to  the  football 
games.  There  are  many  fine  flowers  for 
the    fall    garden,    and    they    should    be 


planted  so  that  they  will  blossom  at  this 
particular  season.  Asters,  gladiolus,  and 
dahlias  are  more  appreciated  in  late 
autumn  than  in  summer  when  annuals 
are  at  their  height.  When  Rip  Van 
Winkle  awoke  from  his  20  years'  sleep, 
he  probably  was  able  to  tell  the  season 
by  the  flowers  in  bloom.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be  with  us — each  season 
should  be  synonymous  with  certain  gar- 
den flowers. 

Seed  to  Sow 

Plant  growth  will  slow  up  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  due  to  colder  eve- 
nings and  rain.  Seeds  sown  this  month 
will  germinate,  but  the  process  will  take 
longer,  so  do  not  expect  flowers  until 
next  spring.  If  you  sow  seeds  this 
month,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  them  in 
boxes  where  they  may  be  sheltered  by 
cheesecloth  frames  or  glass,  and  when 
the  seedlings  may  be  handled  easily, 
transplant  them  to  a  second  box,  so  that 
they  can  become  well  established  before 
placing  them  in  the  garden.    Some  an- 


CAROLYN  W.  JULIAN,  a  Sun- 
set reader,  shows  here  how  she 
decorates  clay  flower  pots.  To 
make  this  tiled  effect,  Mrs.  Julian 
first  draws  three  horizontal  lines 
dividing  the  band  to  be  decorated 
into  four  sections;  these  sections  are 
next  divided  into  small  squares. 
She  then  takes  thick,  white  paint 
that  has  settled  at  the  bottom  of  a 
can  of  paint,  pours  it  into  a  heavy 
paper  cone  and  squeezes  it  into  the 
tile  spaces — just  like  decorating  a 
cake  with  pastry  tube.  This  is  al- 
lowed to  harden  for  several  days. 
Next  she  takes  her  poster  paints 
(oil  paint  or  enamel  could  be  used) 
and  colors  these  "tiles,"  one  at  a 
time,  in  whatever  colors  she  chooses. 
A  coat  of  varnish  is  given  to  water- 
proof the  surface.  To  keep  moisture 
from  seeping  through,  the  inside  of 
the  pots  should  also  be  given  a  coat 
of  asphaltum  varnish.  One  of  these 
home-decorated  pots  will  be  on  dis- 
play during  November  at  Charm 
House,  The  Emporium,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.— The  Editors. 


nuals  and  perennials  which  you  can  sow 
now  are  winter-flowering  stocks  in 
white,  yellow,  lavender  and  rose;  core- 
opsis and  gaillardia,  sweet  peas,  scabi- 
osa,  foxglove  and  zinnias.  If  you  have 
a  rockery,  sow  a  packet  of  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  more  commonly  known  as 
snow-in-summer  because  of  its  white 
foliage  and  small  white  flowers.  (On  a 
sunny  slope  in  a  Marin  County  garden 
Cerastium  tomentosum  was  planted  with 
Polygala  dalmatiana,  with  bright  purple 
flowers — it  was  grand.) 

Small  plants  of  verbena,  candytuft, 
snapdragons,  primroses,  pansies  and 
violas  may  be  set  out  now  and  will 
flower  early  next  year.  One  of  our  Sun- 
set readers  has  the  finest  flower  beds  all 
through  the  winter,  and  here  is  his  secret 
of  success.  Before  he  sets  out  the  plants, 
he  removes  about  a  foot  of  the  soil,  puts 
in  a  few  inches  of  strawy  manure,  and 
then  replaces  the  earth.  The  heat  from 
the  manure  keeps  the  ground  warm 
enough  to  encourage  the  growth  of  any- 
thing he  may  plant. 

Cyclamen 

There  was  a  time  when  the  predomi- 
nant colors  of  cyclamen  were  rose, 
purple  and  magenta,  but  the  new  colors 
of  pink,  salmon  and  even  white  are  now 
regarded  as  the  brightest  and  most  beau- 
tiful. They  are  delightful  for  outdoor 
planting,  make  excellent  potted  plants, 
and  are  good  as  cut  flowers.  Seed  sowed 
in  September,  another  sowing  in  Novem- 
ber, and  a  third  sowing  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  will  insure  blooms  for  many 
months.  The  best  soil  for  cyclamen  is  a 
rich  loam,  containing  quantities  of  leaf- 
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mold  or  peat  moss  and  sufficient  coarse 
sand  to  insure  good  drainage.  Barely 
cover  the  seed — about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch — with  peat  moss  or  leaf  mold.  Al- 
though the  cyclamen  is  a  tender  plant, 
it  will  germinate  without  strong  heat; 
a  moderate  even  temperature  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Germination  is  slow  and 
irregular — very  often  some  seeds  will 
sprout  long  after  the  others.  As  the 
plants  grow,  shift  them  to  pots,  increas- 
ing the  size  proportionately,  and  always 
leave  the  crown  of  the  corm  clear.  Keep 
the  plants  in  the  light,  but  shade  them 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Next 
summer  they  should  be  ready  to  shift 
into  eight-inch  pots  where  they  will 
flower  the  following  winter.  During  the 
fall  of  next  year,  feed  them  with  liquid 
fertilizer  rather  than  compounds  for 
these  may  burn  the  corms. 

If  you  saved  the  corm  from  the  cycla- 
men plant  you  received  as  a  Christmas 
gift  last  year,  pot  it  now  in  light  soil 
with  which  has  been  mixed  an  equal 
measure  of  leaf  mold,  and  remember  to 
have  the  corm  even  with  the  top  of  the 
soil.  Set  the  pot  in  a  sheltered  place  in 
your  garden,  or  move  indoors  to  hasten 
growth. 

Winter  Damage  to  Shrubs 

Shrubs  may  be  planted  early  this 
month.  Their  roots  will  be  established 
before  the  ground  gets  too  cold,  and 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  they 
will  be  ready  to  make  rapid  growth. 
Speaking  of  shrubbery,  last  winter's 
frost  did  tremendous  damage  to  the 
beauty  of  our  gardens.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Plant  Materialists,  a 
group  of  Bay  Region  garden  authori- 
ties, everyone  agreed  that  all  plant  mate- 
rial (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  that 
had  apparently  been  killed  by  this 
freeze,  had  made  prolific  growth  from 
the  roots  during  the  past  few  months. 
Just  in  case  we  have  another  cold  winter, 
do  not  take  up  anything  damaged — 
simply  let  it  be  and  cut  off  the  damaged 
portions  after  a  month  or  two. 

One  of  the  outstanding  observances  of 
the  results  of  this  cold  spell,  was  that 
native  plant  material  came  through  in 
good  condition — one  of  the  many  rea- 
sons for  using  more  native  material  in 
our  gardens.  No  exotic  plant  is  more 
beautiful  or  useful  than  the  native  Fre- 
montia  mexicana,  yet  very  few  gardeners 
know  it.  If  you  have  a  sunny,  dry  spot 
in  your  garden,  this  shrub  with  its  large 
orange  flowers  would  be  ideal.  As  I  gaze 
from  my  kitchen  window  across  to  my 
neighbor's  garden,  I  see  masses  of  snow 
white  poppies  on  tall  sturdy  stems.  This 
is  a  bush  of  Matilija  poppies  or  Romneya 
coulteri,  another  native  which  thrives 
with  no  special  care.  Native  lilies  there 
are  to  enhance  our  rockeries  and  flower 
borders,  and  drifts  of  golden  California 
poppies  thrill  the  hearts  of  every  seeing 
person  as  did  the  gold  nuggets  panned 
from  our  streams  almost  a  century  ago. 
The  west  is  rich  in  native  flora — learn 
to  know  it,   and  to  cherish  it. 


DAINTY  BESS 


Our  12  Best  Roses 

or  any  6  for   J 


$£.50 


5 


We  consider  these  the  12  best  roses  for  California 
conditions.  Even  though  you  may  now  have  some 
of  them,  you  can  well  afford  to  duplicate  them  at 
these  prices.  Check  varieties  you  desire,  if  ordered 
individually. 


Price  Each 

□  Angele  Pernet,  brilliant  orange .  .    .60 

□  Chas.  P.  Kilham,  coppery-rose .  .    .60 

□  Dainty  Bess,  single  pink 50 

□  E.  G.  Hill,  dark  red,  very  double .    .60 

□  Etoile  de  Hollande,  dark  red 50 

□  Feu  Joseph  Looymans,  apricot.  .    .50 

□  Golden  Emblem,  best  golden 

yellow 50 

□  Joanna  Hill,  creamy  apricot 60 


Price  Each 
n  Imperial  Potentate,  pink, 

fragrant 50 

□  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  copper,  pink  .75 

□  Pres.  Herb.  Hoover,  rose,  apricot.  .50 

□  Talisman,  gold  and  rose-pink 50 


These  12  No.  1  Grade,  2  year  budded 
roses  for  $5.50  (plus  Sales  Tax  14c) 
or  any  6  for  $3.00  (plus  Tax  7c). 
Delivery  in  early  December. 


Tulips  Recommended  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  This  Month's  Sunset, 


Price  per  10 

□  Moonlight 55 

□  Bronze  Queen 50 

□  Louis  XIV 50 

□  Panorama 50 

□  Clara  Butt 40 

□  Rosabella 55 

COLLECTION  of  6  each  of  above  12  varieties 

Immediate  Delivery  (72  largest   size  bulbs) 


Price  per  10 

□  Ambrosia 60 

□  Farncombe  Sanders 45 

□  Pride  of  Haarlem 40 

□  Orange  King 45 

n  Sirene 50 

□  Prince  of  Orange 55 

$1.90 


.W  (plus  Sales  Tax  7c) 

Daffodils  recommended  by  Mr.  Mitchell  now  ready  for  delivery,  also 


Rose  and  Bulb  collections  Postpaid  tvithin  4th  Zone 

Visit  our  nearest  sales  yard: 
NILES— SACRAMENTO—  MODESTO—  FRESNO 


Landscape  Department — artistic 
garden  design,  and  practical 
garden  construction.  Write  for 
information. 


California  Nursery  Co* 


NILES 

CALIFORNIA 

George  C.  Roeding  Jr.,  Pres. 
Please  send  me  D  "12  Best  Roses"  (or  6  roses  as  checked  above)   or,  roses  as  checked  in  above  list 
D  "Tulip  Collection."                                                      or,  tulips  as  checked  in  above  list 
for  which  1  enclose  payment  of  $ 


Established  1865 


Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.S3033 


40 
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FERRY'S 

BULBS  and  SEEDS 

for  FALL 

PLANTING 

Dutch  Bulbs  now  here 

New  Fall  Cat  log  now  ready  and 
mailed  if  asked  for. 


Ferry's  Seeds  for  Better  Gardens 
For  sale  in  most  stores. 


I 


FERRY-MORSE 

SEED  CO. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


It  Pays! 

PLANT  HALLA WELL'S 

quality 


TULIP 
HYACINTH 
DAFFODIL 


«Bulbs« 

In  BULBS,  if  in  anything,  the 
best  is  the  cheapest.  Plant  now 
to  insure  beautiful  blooms.  Send 
post  card  or  coupon  for  new 
FALL  CATALOG  of  Hallawell's 
Dependable  Bulbs. 

Hallawell's 


f for \ruecess/u/ 'dare/ens 


I    Hallawell  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  B. 
!    256  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Please  send  FREE,  1 1,. II,. »  .lis  FALL 
BULB  CATALOG. 


Name. 


Address 

NURSERY  AT  OUINTARA  ST.  &  23rd  AVE. 


Bigger  and  Better 

Hollyhocks 

HP  RACING  the  history  of  the  holly- 
-*■  hock  takes  one  back  into  the  history 
of  Europe  and  Asia  for  both  China  and 
Greece  have  cultivated  this  flower  from 
the  earliest  times.  Princesses  and  Popes 
have  admired  its  grace.  In  our  gardens 
here  at  Santa  Cruz  there  are  single 
hollyhocks  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
whose  ancestors  grew  in  the  Papal  gar- 
dens at  Avignon,  France,  before  Colum- 
bus started  his  voyage. 

The  soil  needed  for  hollyhocks  may 
be  found  in  any  garden  and  they  will 
grow  anywhere  (if  they  get  enough  sun- 
shine) with  as  much  persistence  as  the 
dandelion.  They  are  ideal  for  natural- 
izing among  shrubbery,  giving  shafts  of 
glowing  color  that  blend  well  with 
delphiniums  and  the  low-growing  flow- 
ers. 

The  best  time  to  set  plants  or  divi- 
sions of  hollyhocks  is  in  the  fall  after 
they  cease  blooming,  the  divisions  mak- 
ing heavy  root  growth  before  the  dor- 
mant season.  This  is  the  time  univer- 
sally chosen  by  nurserymen. 

The  root  system  is  shallow,  so  avoid 
overwatering.  The  tops  are  heavy  and 
they  will  fall  over  if  the  soil  becomes 
wet.  After  they  become  established,  the 
less  water  used,  the  better. 

Sunshine  is  the  greatest  essential,  and, 
in  the  open  field,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
plants  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in 
height.  At  a  recent  exhibition  in  Santa 
Cruz,  a  blooming  stalk  twenty-seven 
feet  long  was  on  display. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  plant  the 
divisions,  or  new  plants  in  dry  soil, 
watering  after  they  are  set.  Sprinkling 
is  preferable  as  it  carries  the  small  par- 
ticles of  soil  down  among  the  rootlets, 
nourishing  the  new  growth.  Keep  moist 
until  well  set  and  danger  of  drooping  is 
past. 

The  principal  enemies  of  the  holly- 
hock are  snails,  which  will  eat  every  leaf 
if  allowed  a  chance,  and  the  parasite 
called  rust,  which  destroys  the  looks  of 
the  plant  and  will  eventually  kill  it  if 
permitted  to  go  unchecked.  The  snail 
pest  may  be  controlled  by  one  of  the 
prepared  snail  poisons  on  the  market. 
Nightly  trips  around  the  garden  with 
a  flashlight,  picking  them  off  will  also 
help  to  eliminate  the  snails.  Rust  is 
controlled  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  used 
dry  in  the  evening  or  early  on  a  foggy 
morning. 

Annual  hollyhocks  are  grown  from 
seed  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Very  good  plants  of  the  perennial 
varieties  can  be  grown  from  seed  planted 
in  August,  in  well-prepared  flats,  and 
transplanted  in  November  into  rich  beds 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Fertilize  the 
plants  early  in  the  spring,  as  hollyhocks 
are  cross  feeders.  ■ —  Lucile   C.    Cloud. 


50  CENTS  BRINGS 

SUTTON'S 

ILLUSTRATED      1934 

CATALOGUE 

This  book  which  illustrates  and 
describes  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  Sutton's  Seeds,  is  recognized 
far  and  wide  as  a  master  guide 
to  successful  Bower  growing. 
Mailed  postpaid  for  so  cents. 

Special  $1.50  Offer 

To  acquaint  more  flower  lovers  with  the  superior 
quality  of  Sutton's  Seeds  and  the  utility  of  Sutton's 
Amateur's  Guide  in  Horticulture  and  General 
Garden  Seed  Catalogue  for  1034,  we  offer  packets 
of  four  choice  varieties  of  Sutton's  Seeds,  together 
with  the  catalogue,  for  only  $1.50.  These  packets 
include: 


Suiion's  salptglossis 

Seed  Packets— 

6;t  and  J7i 


LAVATERA(Mallow) 
— Sutton's  Loveliness. 
Deep  rose-pink  with 
bronzy  foliage. 


PHLOX     DKUM- 

MONDI  I  — Sutton's 
Purity.  Sweet-scented 
and  perpetual  flower- 
ing. 


ANTIRRHINUM  — 

Sutton's  Intermediate 
Orange  King.  (Scarlet 
Flame.)  The  most 
vivid  flame  color  in 
Snapdragons. 
Seeds  alone  for  $1.12.     _ 

Both  seeds  and  catalogue,  $1.50.     Fresh  stock  of 

seeds  carried  in  San  Francisco.    ORDER  NOW. 

From  Sherman  T.  Blake  Co.,  the  Blake  Bldg., 

240  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone  Douglas  6915. 

Exclusive  Pacific  Const  Agrntsfor 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  Ltd.    Reading,  England 


VERBENA— Sutton's 
Giant   Royal   Blue. 
White  eye.  A  new,  rich 
royal  blue. 
Catalogue  alone   50  cents. 


Sherman  T.  Blake  Co.,  240  Sacramrnto  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  Sutton's  1934  Catalogue       .  50 
Please  send  me  Sutton's  1934  Catalogue 
and  the  4  packets  of  seed  advertised  for  $1 .  50 

Money  Order.  .  .  .Postage stamps. . .  .enclosed for  $ 

Name 

Address 

Ct<y State S-4 


//  your  coral  bells  have  been   planted 
for  several  years  divide  them  this  fall. 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  WOODS 

■O  YOU  1  LANT  seeds  or  bulbs  of 
your!  favorite  wild  flowers  now.  The  ones 
offered  here  are  hard  v  and  easy  to  grow: 

Bulbs:     Redwood     and     Mt.     Hood     Lilies; 
Alliums;    Brodieas;  Fritillarias;  Mariposas;  Iris* 

Seeds  of  Native  Annuals;  Lilies   Pentstemons. 

Shrubs  or  Seeds  of  Dogwood;  Redbud;  Wild 
Lilacs. 

Write  for  special  prices  on  individual  varieties 
or  collections. 

SPECIAL  GENEROUS-SIZED  GIFT  BOX  of 
Mixed  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  $1.10  postpaid.  Va- 
rieties Labeled  and  cultural  directions  included 
in  each  box. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTION  of  ferns,  sedums, 
moss,  etc. — sufficient  for  making  a  glass  garden 
such  as  described  in  the  September  Sunset. 
$1  postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  FLOWER  NURSERY, 
Dos  Rios,  California 


When  you  build  a  bird  house,  hinge 
one  side  to  permit  an  annual  house 
cleaning. 


Unusual  Roses 


Best  of  the  New 
Tested    Roses. 

Old- Fashioned, 
Wild  and  Species  Roses  ■  >  Glorious  Weeping 
Standard  Roses. 

Largest  Assortment  in  the  Wesf. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  for  3  Rare  Sorts,  all  largest 
2-year  Specimen  plants:  Eglantine  Sweetbriar 
$1.25;  Genuine  Old  Castilian  $1.50;  Mermaid, 
shrub-climber,  evergreen,  everblooming  single 
yellow,  $1,  ALL  PREPAID  FOR  $3. 

Write  for  Francis  E.  Lester's  32-page 
booklet  "Roses  of  Monterey,"  "most 
fascinating  of  all  rose  catalogs,"  new 
edition  just  out  mailed,  FREE.  Also 
Special  Folder  on  Weeping  Standards. 

Lester  Rose  Gardens  immffl 
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Sani-Flush 

cleans  closet  bowls 
without  scouring 


Sani-Flush  removes  stains, 
rust,  spots  and  other  discolora- 
tions  from  the  toilet  bowl.  It 
keeps  the  porcelain  sparkling 
like  new — every  day  in  the  year. 

It  removes  the  cause  of  toilet 
odors.  It  cleans  and  purifies  the 
hidden  trap.  No  other  method 
can  do  this. 

Sani-Flush  does  its  work  bet- 
ter than  any  amount  of  scrub- 
bing and  with  no  labor  on  your 
part.  Simply  follow  directions 
on  the  can. 

Do  not  confuse  Sani-Flush 
with  ordinary  cleansers,  as  it  is 
made  especially  to  clean  toilet 
bowls.  It  is  also  effective  for 
cleaning   automobile    radiators. 

Sold  at  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  stores,  25c.  The  Hy- 
gienic Products  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


Hay  Fever  •  •  Bronchitis 

Prominent  .medical  authority  now  advises  colleagues— ■ 
"There  is  no  distressing  and  disabling  diseased  condition 
more  amenable  to  correct  handling  than  asthma."  This  coin- 
cides with  oar  reports  of  thoaaands  of  cases.  Revolutionary  dis- 
covery of  European  phyelcian-reparded  as  exceedingly  Important 
contribution  to  Materia  Medlca~has  worked  wonders.  No  adren- 
alin. No  dope.  Combats  toxic  condition.  Attacks  basic  canse. 
Nothing  else  like  It.  Write  at  once  for  amazing  details. 
R.  M.  B.  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1138  Securities  Building,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


Cuticura  Soap 

World- Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.   Sample  free. 
Addreu:  "Caticura,"  Dept.  2K,  Maiden,  Mui» 


CARL  PURDY 

BOX  "S",  UKIAH,  CALIFORNIA 

Specialist  in 

Weitem  American  and  other  fine 

lilies.      Al-o  all  Californian  and 

Western  American  native   bulbs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Sunset  Gardener 

(Continued  from  page  if) 

planted  close  enough  to  give  a  good 
strong  color  note  far  more  effective  than 
a  small  number  of  many  kinds.  Such 
groups  in  the  herbaceous  border  will 
brighten  it  up  wonderfully  in  March, 
when  the  daffodils  are  going  off. 

We  all  love  to  excel  in  something.  As 
a  schoolboy  I  learnt,  while  mother  was 
away,  how  to  walk  along  the  top  of  a 
narrow  high-board  fence  as  the  way  out 
from  the  hayloft  when  the  hatch  was 
down,  and  later  I  derived  an  unholy 
satisfaction  in  jeering  at  my  young  vis- 
itors because  they  naturally  hesitated 
to  follow  me  in  a  very  straight  and  nar- 
row path.  Gardeners  often  derive  sim- 
ilar satisfaction  in  successfully  growing 
some  new  plant  obviously  ill  adapted 
to  their  conditions.  Only  the  frequently 
disillusioned  could  look  on  lovely 
clumps  of  the  sky-blue  Meconopsis  beton- 
icifolia  (commonly  called  M.  Baileyii) 
in  Seattle  or  Vancouver  gardens  without 
wanting  to  try  it  in  our  warmer,  drier 
climate.  Many  are  trying  it  and  many 
are  failing.  One  at  least,  Victor  Reiter, 
Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  had  measur- 
able success,  and  his  practice  coincides 
very  closely  with  the  advice  given  me 
up  north.  His  recommendation  is  first 
of  all  fresh  seed,  not  too  easy  to  get 
unless  you  have  a  friend  with  plants 
which  have  flowered.  Sown  soon,  that 
is  in  early  summer,  it  germinates  readily 
in  flats  of  acid,  gritty  soil  which  holds 
moisture.  Seedlings  damp  off  readily  if 
not  kept  cool.  Planted  out  eventually 
in  a  similar  deep  soil  in  a  place  where 
both  the  air  and  the  bed  are  as  moist  as 
possible  and  direct  sunlight  absent,  they 
should  flower  the  second  season  and  then 
generally  die,  being  mostly  biennials  in 
this  climate,  though  further  north  they 
often  become  perennials. 

But  my  ambitions  do  not  soar  to  the 
giddy  pinnacle  of  growing  this  glorious 
blue  poppy,  and  so  I  am  satisfied  to 
report  that  in  spite  of  previous  dis- 
couraging experiences  I  had  this  year  a 
very  decent  showing  from  my  perennial 
phlox,  and  though  certainly  less  easy 
and  less  effective  than  in  climates  of 
summer  rainfall  and  cold  winters,  its 
native  habitat,  it  can  be  grown  very  well 
even  in  California  if  planted,  preferably 
in  fall  or  very  early  spring,  in  good  soil, 
mulched  with  rotted  manure  after  it  gets 
going,  and  watered  well  at  regular  inter- 
vals until  flowering  is  over. 


It>-  a 


to  paste  a  strip 
of  sandpaper  on 
the  water  heater 
to  keep  tank 
walls  from  being 
scratched. 


Plant  NOW 
for  Spring  Bloom 


'Here's  to  a  Colorfully  Gay 
Garden  Next  Spring!" 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  the  enthusiastic 

western    garden    fan — who    perhaps 

doesn't  realize  fully  how  blessed  he 

is  by  kind  Nature 

—  can   grow  large, 

brilliant     flowers.         <£i^i&~  *- 

It's  really  easy! 

"Here's  one  secret 
of  success:  in  each 
hole  in  which  a 
bulb  is  to  be  set 
put  a  handful  of 

AMMONIATED 

CALA-BONE 

BONE  MEAL 

"It  stimulates  strong  root  growth;  it 
quickens  bacterial  action  in  the  soil. 
Then  just  before  the  blossom  comes 
out,  apply  Cala-Bone  again  to  the  area 
around  the  bulb.     Voila! 

"Watch  the  rich  colors 
emerge!  Oh,  how  en- 
vious your  friends  and 
neighbors  will  be! 
Then,  too,  what  better 
way  to  win  a  prize  at 
the  Flower  Show. 

"How  easy  and  inex- 
pensive it  is  to  use  this 
pure,  odorless  plant 
(bod  is  all  explained  in  this  little  leaflet:  'For 
Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous  Gardens.*  It's 
yours  for  the  asking — with  my  compliments.*' 

D  Send  me  free  sample  and  illustrated  leaflet: 
"For  Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous 
Gardens.'* 

□    Herewith  {^"e^'}  for  $3  for  100-lb.  bag. 

(name) 


(street  or  box  no.) 
(post  office) 


(name  of  my  seed  or  garden  store  or  nursery) 
Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  to:  GARDEN  DEPT. 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Financial  Center  Bldg.         San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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JUST  as  we  started  to  write  this  Adios — our 
home  work — the  radio  started  to  broadcast 
its  song  of  the  hour,  "The  Last  Roundup." 
With  that  rhythmic  melody  ringing  in  our  ears 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  think  of 
Sunset  at  this  time  in  terms  of  a  roundup — 
which,  in  a  way,  it  really  is.  Each  month  we 
"herd  together"  the  most  helpful  of  western 
garden  and  home  ideas,  the  best  of  recipes,  the 
most  interesting  vacation  notes;  these  we  brand 
with  the  magic  word  "Sunset"  and  send  them 
on  their  way  to  more  than  200,000  western 
homes.  In  looking  back  over  these  pages  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  rounded  up  better- 
than-usual  material  for  this  November  issue. 
We  hope  that  you  agree  with  us! 


Mr.  R.  A.  Phillips,  one  of  our  good  idea  scouts 
at  La  Habra,  California,  asks  us  to  pass  along 
this  warning  to  Sunset  families  living  in  the 
citrus  areas:  Cyanide  gas,  used  for  pest  fumiga- 
tion on  practically  all  citrus  trees,  brings  needless 
death  to  many  household  pests,  especially  birds 
and  gold  fish.  The  gas  is  carefully  injected  into 
a  tent  but,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  some  fumes 
escape  and  are  often  carried  miles  by  the  wind. 
When  cyanide  fumigation  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Phillips  urges  that  doors 
and  windows  be  kept  tightly  closed;  that  canaries 
be  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  from  the 
fumigation  activities;  that  fresh  water  be  kept  run- 
ning in  the  lily  pool  so  that  the  water  will  not 
absorb  the  fumes  and  kill  the  fish,  and  that  the 
family  cat  {especially  if  it  is  an  inquisitive  one) 
be  locked  in  the  refrigerator  or  some  place  safe 
from  the  fumigation. 


In  recognition  of  Children's  Book  Week  which 
comes  in  November,  we  should  like  to  mention 
a  new  book  that  recently  came  to  our  desk.  It  is 
"101  Ways  to  Entertain  Your  Child"  by  Jane 
Parker  (Published  by  Noble  and  Noble,  $2).  As 
the  title  implies,  the  book  is  devoted  to  games 
and  amusements  for  the  small  child.  It  seemed 
to  us  to  be  particularly  good.  For  the  older  boys 
and  girls  of  Sunset  Land,  especially  those  living 
in  the  Northwest,  we  recommend  "Northwest 
Nature  Trails,  a  Natural  History  of  Oregon  and 


Washington,  by  Herbert  Sheldon  Lampman 
(Metropolitan  Press,  Portland,  Oregon,  Price 
#3).  If  you  are  interested  in  a  review  of  either 
of  these  books,  just  let  us  know. 


Speaking  of  the  children,  reminds  us  of  the 
many  writers  who  have  wanted  to  conduct  a 
children's  page  in  Sunset.  At  present  there  isn't 
available  space  for  such  a  department  and  so 
we  have  just  dismissed  the  subject  whenever  it 
has  come  up.  We  wonder  though — do  you  ever 
want  just  "a  kiddies'  page"  in  this  magazine? 
With  our  Dream  Telescope  we  can  see  for  future 
Sunsets  a  fine  department  or  question  box  de- 
voted to  actual  stories  of  western  sea  life,  west- 
ern birds,  wild  flowers  and  all  sorts  of  western 
nature  lore — a  page  not  only  for  the  children 
but  for  all  of  us  who  have  the  child's  eagerness 
to  learn  more  about  this  world  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  hard  to  visualize,  however,  an  ordinary 
page  of  bedtime  stories.   What  do  you  think? 


Those  of  you  who  came  from  the  East  or 
Middle  West  probably  have  always  associated 
November  with  the  poet's  lines,  "The  melan- 
choly days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 
But  that  poem  doesn't  fit  November  in  Sunset 
Land;  neither  do  our  western  poets  describe  our 
glorious  autumn  in  such  dreary  fashion.  Ben 
Hur  Lampman  speaks  of  it  this  way:  "Fall  0'  the 
year.  Rain  on  the  roof  at  evening  and  mist  in  the 
valley  at  morning.  The  air  is  new  washed,  crisp 
and  tonic,  and  the  thousand  rivers  have  ceased  to 
loiter.  The  sea  trout  are  coming  up  from  the  sea" 
.  .  .  Ada  Hastings  Hedges,  another  Northwest 
poet,  reminds  us  in  her  Desert  Songs  that 
"Autumn  comes  only  to  the  desert  skies."  And 
Clark  Ashton  Smith  describes  our  California 
orchards  in  autumn  with  these  lines: 

"Walled  with  azures  of  the  wintering  year, 
Late  autumn  on  a  windless  altar  burns; 
Splendid  as  rubies  from  Sabean  urns 
A  holocaust  of  hues  is  gathered  here." 

No,  dear  friends,  the  "melancholy  days"  have 
not  come  to  Sunset  Land.  Our  November  is  a 
golden  month.  May  every  day  in  it  be  a  happy, 
blessed  one  for  each  of  vou. — Lou  Richardson. 
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Quick-starting,  but  that's  not  all.i.m 

Super  Shell  is  JHERMALIZED* 

to  give  full  power  in  a  cold  motor 


THE  COLDEST  MORN- 
ING YET  MYREO  WAS 
GIVING  FULL  POWER. 
WITHIN  TWO  BLOCKS! 
I  KNOW  THERM ALIZED 
GAS  IS  RIGHT. 


W 


Mr.  P.  W.  Jochimsen  of  Tacoma  is  strong 
for  Thermalized  gasoline.  The  colder  the 
weather,  the  more  he  appreciates  it. 


HAT  a  difference !    The  old  way 
of  starting  off  on  winter  morn- 


THERMALIZED  GASOLINE  DOES  THIS: 
SUPER-SHELL 


ORDINARY 
WINTER  GAS 


FULL  POWER 


AVWVVWWWWWVW\A^AA\MAAAAaaaa^vaavvvw^H^% 
STILL  BUCKING         STILL  REQUIRING  CHOKE 


ings  with  the  choke  'way  out,  the  engine  jerking 
and  back-firing,  refusing  to  pull. 

The  new  way — with  Thermalized  Super  Shell — 
a  smooth  summer-like  flow  of  power  in  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  time.  That's  what  a  Thermalized 
fuel  does  for  you. 

Of  course  you  save  gasoline,  as  much  as  half 
the  gasoline  you've  been  wasting  with  the  choke. 
And  you  save  yourself  annoyance,  waste,  wear. 


Yet  you  get  the  same  extra  mileage — the  surg- 
ing power — and  the  top  anti- knock  value  that 
made  Super  Shell  the  sensation  of  the  summer. 
It's  the  same  premium -quality  Super  Shell  and 
it's  Thermalized! 

Test  it  in  your  car 
Pick  the  first  cold  morning  to  give  it  a  real  test. 
Notice  what  it  means  to  get  FULL  POWER  from 
a  cold  motor. 


"K  THERMALIZED:  The  name  given  Shell's  combination  of 
processes  by  which  gasoline  is  made  to  deliver  full  power  in  a 
cold  engine.  Originally  produced  under  terrific  heat,  Super 
Shell  is  redistilled,  made  20  per  cent  more  concentrated. 
And  every  gallon  for  your  community  is  Thermalized  for 
local  temperatures. 

Only  Super  Shell  is 


Radio's  Treat  of  the  Week 

The  Shell  Show 

Columbia  Stations — 

Monday  Nights 


AT       SHELL       SERVICE       INC.      AND       SHELL       DEALERS 


Christmas  Decorations  by  Mother  Nature 


PHOTOGRAPH   BY   ANS    I 


/CHRISTMAS  time  again!  Christ- 
^— '  mas,  the  one  holiday  of  all  the  year 
that  truly  belongs  to  the  children — not 
merely  to  those  of  tender  years,  of  course, 
but  to  the  child  that  still  exists  in  each 
one  of  us.  Once  a  year  at  least  we  find 
it  possible  to  become  as  little  children, 
and  enter  for  a  moment  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  "holiday" 
originally  meant  "holy  day,"  and  that 
of  all  the  holidays,  Christmas  is  most 
holy.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  home  day, 
for  little  children  particularly.  In  later 
years,  only  the  remembrance  of  happy 
Christmases  that  are  past  can  take  away 
the  sharp  sting  from  the  realization  that 
they  are  indeed  past,  and  can  never  be 
repeated. 

I  feel  sorry  for  children  who  learn 
nothing  of  the  deep,  real  meaning  of 
Christmas;  for  those  who  have  never 
known  the  sacrificial  thrill  of  saving  up 
pennies    and    dimes   which    they   them- 


Sunset 
Gold 


selves  have  earned,  in  order  to  buy  to- 
tally inappropriate  little  pin  cushions 
and  paper  weights  for  mother  and  father. 
I  feel  sorry  for  children  whose  parents 
are  so  eager  to  "surprise"  them  with 
gifts  out  of  proportion  to  their  means, 
that  they  deprive  the  youngsters  of  the 
fun  of  helping  to  contrive  clever  gifts 
from  little.  I  feel  sorry  for  little  boys 
and  girls  whose  fathers  do  not  ask  their 
help  in  making  strange  and  wonderful 
ornaments  for  the  Christmas  tree;  whose 
mothers  do  not  let  them  have  a  part  in 
the  excitement  of  mixing  plum  puddings 
and  rolling  out  cookies,  of  helping  to  pin- 
feather  the  turkey  and  to  pick  over  the 
cranberries.  It  is  from  just  such  sharing 
of  tasks  that  confidence  and  understand- 
ing of  one  another  are  born;  that  deep 


family  affection  is  nurtured;  that  the 
dignity  of  work,  and  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  doing  it  well,  are  learned  for 
life. 

I  feel  sorry  for  those  grown-ups  who 
have  only  shallow,  artificial,  superficial 
Christmas  festivities  to  look  back  upon. 
They  are  the  ones  who  would  dismiss 
this  holy  anniversary  as  "just  another 
day,"  and  for  them  there  can  never  be  a 
deeply  happy  Christmas. 

For  most  of  us,  however,  the  day  is 
colored  beautifully  with  sentiment  and 
precious  homely  memories  that  bring  a 
sudden  softness  to  the  eyes  and  a  husky 
note  to  voices  raised  in  joyous  carols. 
And  so,  in  appreciation  for  what  we  have 
had,  let  us  put  aside  the  all  too  real  griefs 
and  worries  that  seem  to  belong  to  adult- 
hood, and  become  again  as  little  children, 
taking  part  in  the  traditional  ceremo- 
nious fun  and  frolic  of  the  occasion. 
That  is  the  kind  of  Merry  Christmas  we 
are  wishing  for  each  of  you. — G.   A.   C. 
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Biggest  news  of  the 

winter  travel  season  is  the  re- 
duction in  rail  fares  and  the 
one-third  cut  in  Pullman  rates 
on  all  western  railroads. 

This  means  you  can  go  East 
this  winter  for  much  less  than 
last  winter,  whether  you  buy 
the  "All-year"  ticket  or  the 
special  Christmas  Excursion  ticket. 

To  these  low  fares  Southern  Pacific 
adds  a  number  of  advantages  you  should 
carefully  consider  before  you  buy  your 
ticket : 

1.  FASTEST  TRAIN  from  northern  and 
central  California  to  the  East.  The  "Over- 
land Limited"  climbs  the  High  Sierra, 
crosses  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  famous 
Lucin  causeway,  and  cuts  straight  across 
mid-continent. 

Ci.  Fast,  no-extra-fare  service  from  South- 
ern California  direct  to  Chicago  on  the 
"Golden  State  Limited."  Or  on  the  famous 
"Sunset  Limited"  through  New  Orleans. 
Both  trains  run  via  Southern  Arizona 
and  El  Paso. 

3.  Choice  of  four  separate  and  distinct 
scenic  routes  to  most  eastern  and  mid- 
western  points.  At  the  new  "All-Year" 
and  Christmas  fares,  you  can  go  East  on 
one  of  these  routes,  return  on  another  and 
see  a  different  part  of  the  United  States 
each  way  for  not  \<j-  more  rail  fare,  ex- 
cept that  from  Southern  California  it 
costs  a  little  more  to  go  or  return  through 
the  Northwest. 

4.  "Meals  Select,"  which  many  of  our 
passengers  have   called   the  finest   meals 


being  served  on  any  American  railroad. 
Complete  luncheons  and  dinners  for  80(5 
to  $1.25,  breakfasts  for  50$  to  90^  on  all 
Southern  Pacific  dining  cars. 

NEW  WINTER  FARES 

Here  are  examples  of  the  approximate 
roundtrip  fares  that  will  be  in  effect  from 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  most  Cali- 
fornia points : 

To  All-year  (1)     Christmas  (2) 

NEW  YORK  $172.40  $121.00 
CHICAGO  111.00  88.75 

— similar  fares  to  most  other  eastern  and 
mid- western  cities.  (1)  On  sale  every  day 
after  December  1.  Good  for  one  year. 
(2)  Good  on  trains  leaving  December  9, 
also  December  14  to  January  1.  JReturn 
limit  January  15. 

PULLMAN  RATES  CUT  i/3  START- 
ING DECEMBER  1.  This  applies  to  all 
western  railroads.  For  example,  a  lower 
berth  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  will 
cost  $15.75  this  winter  as  compared  with 
$23.63  last  winter. 

COACH  FARES  SLASHED.  After 
December  1,  $34.50  from  California  to 
Chicago,  good  in  coaches  and  chair  cars; 
$44.40  in  Tourist  Pullmans  (plus  berth). 


Southern  Pacific 
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Match  fct  that 
practical  gipj 


SIZES 
12  to  20 

COLORS 

Chestnut  Brown 
Leaf  Green 
Signal  Red 

Sand 
Wales  Blut 

and  12  other  colors. 
Or  send  for  com- 
plete color  chart — 
FREE! 


No. 
L245 


There's  no  more  sensible 
(or  styleful)  gift  you  can 
give  at  Christmas  than 
this  smart-fitting,  trimly 
tailored  Suede  Leather 
jacket.  Go  now  to  the 
store  that  features  DEL 
MONTE  and  make  sure 
of  one  more  "perfect 
gift."  Cossack  style  with 
panel  back,  slash  pockets. 
Many  other  styles  for 
sport  and  general   wear. 


Tailored 
LEATHER 

Sportswear 

Carried  by  leading  department  stores 
and   specialty   shops.      If   your   dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 
Use  coupon  below. 

H.  &  L.  Block, 
San  Francisco,  dm. 

•     •        «qc      Send  postpaid  Sue   e 

.  .  Color 

r )  Check'  here  if  co.or  char,  is  desired. 

Name: 

Address: 

City. 
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J  l  S  1  the  other  day  we  were  musing  on 
what  we'd  like  especially  for  Christ- 
mas, and  concluded  that  nothing  could 
please  us  more  than  a  little  note  from 
each  of  the  thousands  of  Sunset  sub- 
scriber families  whose  summer  trips 
we  have  helped  to  plan  this  year — a 
little  note  telling  us  about  their  trip, 
the  fun  of  it,  the  experiences  and  thrills. 
Yes,  those  notes  would  make  about  the 
best  Christmas  gift  we  could  think  of! 

And  speaking  of  gifts,  we  have  de- 
cided to  turn  this  month's  page  into  a 
gift  suggestion  page  for  the  traveler. 
Running  the  gamut,  we  can  suggest  any- 
thing from  the  25  cent  book  on  "How 
to  Ski"  to  the  40-day  #400  cruise  through 
the  South  Seas.  The  little  ski  book, 
which  may  be  ordered  through  the 
Travel  Service  Department,  gives  both 
the  beginner  and  the  amateur  some 
excellent  suggestions  on  the  art  of  ski- 
ing, steering,  jumping  and  racing,  and 
on  equipment  and  the  like. 

For  the  more  special  gift  (we'd  be 
good  for  a  whole  year  to  earn  this  one!) 
there  is  the  cruise  of  the  month.  A 
ship  especially  designed  for  tropical 
cruising  will  leave  Los  Angeles  January 
12,  1934,  on  a  special  exploration  cruise 
of  the  South  Seas,  calling  at  the  beau- 
tiful Marquesas,  Tahiti  of  story  book 
fame,  Rarotonga,  the  languid  isle,  and 
at  such  ports  as  Nukualofa  and  Noumea 
in  New  Caledonia — ports  not  on  the 
regular  itinerary  of  any  steamship  line. 
From  Noumea  the  ship  goes  to  Suva, 
Fiji  Islands,  and  then  to  Apia,  Western 
Samoa,  where  Stevenson  once  lived 
and  now  lies  buried,  then  to  Pago  Pago 
in  American  Samoa,  whose  harbor, 
formed  by  an  extinct  volcano,  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  From  there  the  ship  continues 
to  Honolulu,  Hilo  on  the  "Big  Island," 
and  then  back  to  Los  Angeles,  February 
21.  The  cruise  fare  of  #400  includes 
shore  excursions  and  entertainment  also. 
Write  for  detailed  literature. 

Maps  for  a  Gift 

T)  EING  a  map  collector  of  sorts,  we 
-'-'  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  inter- 
esting specimens.  Our  latest  find  is  a 
map  published  by  a  steamship  company 
showing  their  route  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  New  York.    The  map  is  done 


in  vivid  color  with  animated  historical 
sketches  on  points  of  interest  en  route, 
concentrating  particularly  on  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  map 
is  24  x  32^2,  mounted  on  library  buck- 
ram, and  sells  for  50  cents  postpaid. 
Order  your  copy  through  the  Travel 
Department. 

Luggage  and  Umbrellas 

VX7HETHER  your  friend,  the  trav- 
^  ™  eler,  goes  off  to  the  South  Seas, 
to  Alaska,  Europe,  or  the  tropics,  he  will 
need  an  umbrella.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  items  in  the  otherwise  sim- 
ple wardrobe  of  a  traveler,  for  wherever 
he  goes,  he  is  likely  to  find  some  rain 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  smart  little 
collapsible  umbrella  (which  opens  to 
almost  regulation  size)  that  made  its 
debut  last  season  has  been  very  success- 
ful as  a  "different"  gift.  Only  1 1  inches, 
12  ounces,  it  tucks  into  the  weekend 
case  or  trunk  without  difficulty,  and 
makes  a  surprising  gift.  Larger  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  West  carry 
this  umbrella  in  various  colors  and 
textures. 

"There's  one  thing  more  important 
than  where  you  go — it's  how!" — mean- 
ing luggage,  of  course.  And  we  have 
just  been  hounding  the  luggage  shops 
for  gift  suggestions,  and  finding  so  many 
lovely  pieces,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  describe  them  all.  The  smart  linen 
finish  luggage  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  air  luggage  as  is  commonly  thought) 
is  still  holding  up  as  the  best  seller,  and 
we  saw  one  large  case  of  particular  im- 
portance. This  one  was  divided  into 
compartments,  for  holding  shoes,  stiff 
collars,  toilet  articles,  stockings,  etc., 
and  yet  provided  ample  space  to  hang- 
and-fold  one's  clothing  without  wrink- 
ling or  crushing.  Gladstones  are  still 
the  best  for  men,  and  the  pigskins  are 
especially  nice  since  they  do  not  show 
wear  and  tear  so  readily.  Slightly  more 
expensive,  but  extremely  lovely,  is  the 
French  imported  luggage  that  smacks  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  days  when 
France  was  ruled  by  kings.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  some  interesting  book- 
lets on  luggage  to  anyone  interested. 
Please  enclose  a  three-cent  stamp  with 
your  request.       (Continued  on  next  page 
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Travel  Books  for  All 

Ty  OOKS  are  the  old  standbys,  and  our 
■*-'  favorite  Christmas  gifts,  both  to 
give  and  to  get.  Here  are  just  a  few 
travel  tales  that  have  come  to  us  recently : 

"What  Price  Mallorca,"  by  Percy 
Waxman  (Farrar  &  Rinehart,  #2.50) 
will  not  only  give  you  wanderlust,  but 
will  amuse  and  entertain  you  as  well. 
Since  the  American  dollar  has  been  cut- 
ting capers,  this  Island  Paradise  is 
doubtless  not  as  crowded  as  usual,  but 
nevertheless  it  still  is  reasonable  as  a 
place  to  live,  and  still  the  lovely  little 
jewel  of  an  island  it  always  was.  Mr. 
Waxman's  rare  sense  of  humor  makes 
this  an  exceptionally  acceptable  gift 
book. 

"White  Man  Brown  Woman,"  by 
Richards  and  Gurr  (Dodd,  Mead,  #3.00) 
is  partly  explained  by  the  title.  It  is 
more  than  a  romance  and  adventure 
tale  of  the  South  Seas — it  is  also  the  life 
story  of  a  man  who  succumbed  com- 
pletely to  their  spell.  Guaranteed  to 
stir  the  imagination. 

"Basel,  Berne  and  Zurich,"  by  M.  D. 
Hottinger  (Dent  &  Sons,  $1.75)  is  an 
addition  to  the  Mediaeval  Town  Series, 
particularly  good  for  the  traveler  who 
plans  to  include  Switzerland  in  the 
European  tour. 

"Wild  Oats,"  by  Eric  Muspratt 
(Coward-McCann,  $2.50)  is  a  provoca- 
tive title.  It  proves  to  be  the  record  of 
a  vagabond's  ramblings  through  Europe, 
tramp  fashion.  While  we  may  not  be 
sufficiently  inspired  to  emulate  his  tac- 
tics, the  book  makes  good  reading,  and 
contains  good  description  of  European 
countries,  customs  and  personalities. 

"Red  Mother,"  by  Frank  Linderman 
(John  Day,  $3.00)  published  many 
months  ago  is  nevertheless  one  of  those 
books  that  will  always  be  of  interest, 
particularly  to  the  person  studying  In- 
dians. It  is  the  life  story  of  Pretty 
Shield,  a  Medicine  Woman  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  as  told  by  the  timeless  one  to  the 
author.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
striking  sketches. 

"Amiable  Adventure,"  by  Amy  Hem- 
inway  Jones  (Macmillan,  $1.90)  is  the 
record  of  two  young  women  who  go 
trekking  through  the  Orient,  Korea, 
Manchuria,  down  to  Penang,  Burma 
and  to  Syria.  Sacrificing  literary  style 
for  facts,  the  author  gives  a  good  per- 
sonal experience  account. 

"We  Find  Australia,"  by  Charles  H. 
Holmes  (Hutchinson  12/6)  is  as  inter- 
esting a  book  as  is  the  vast  country 
about  which  Mr.  Holmes  writes.  In  one 
grand  swoop  he  covers  a  country  that 
offers  every  variety  of  civilization  from 
the  stone  age  on  tropical  isles  to  the 
modern  progressive  city  of  Sydney, 
seventh  largest  in  the  world.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated  with  photographs. 

"English  Spring,"  by  Charles  S. 
Brooks  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.00)  was 
sent  to  us  as  a  gift  some  time  ago,  and 
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.  .  .  the  beloved  old  humbug  slipped  off  on  a 
Matson-Oceanic  liner  bound  for  Hawaii,  and 
his  deserted  votaries  will  have  to  be  contented 
with  the  untried  charity  of  a  proxy. 

Not  even  a  saint  should  be  kept  everlastingly 
on  the  job  of  bulldogging  a  string  of  reindeer 
and  shinning  down  sooty  chimneys. 

Personally,  we'd  barter  any  time  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  snow  and  sleet  for  a  South  Sea  voy- 
age to  a  cozy  corner  of  sun-warmed  Waikiki. 
Sir  to  you,  Santa. 

Possibly  a  twinge  of  conscience  may  prompt 
Santa  to  canter  over  to  the  chimney  of  an  old 
volcano  and  fill  up  the  beach  sandals. 


With  that  concession  to  ritual,  he  will  forget 
his  plush  and  ermine  upholstery  (nice  but 
very  stuffy) ,  don  a  bathing  suit,  swim  in  velvet 
waters,  doze  on  golden  sands  and  listen  to 
Yuletide  greetings  in  the  lispings  of  the  surf. 
Age-old  native  melodies  will  be  his  evening 
carols,  a  bemused  stroll  under  the  silken  ca- 
ress of  an  amber  moon,  the  final  touch  of 
beauty  to  an  amazingly  new,  utterly  different 
Christmas — in  Hawaii. 

Aren't  you  interested?* 

SOUTH  SEAS  •  NEW  ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA  via  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji 

Travel  sophisticates  of  the  Pacific  .  :  .  the 
"Mariposa"  and  "Monterey"  .  .  .  whisk  you 
on  to  amazing  new  nations  crested  by  the 
Southern  Cross.  New  Zealand  in  15  days!  To 
Australia  in  18!  At  modest  fares,  too. 

*The  giant  "Lurli  ne","Mariposa","Monterey" 
or  "Malolo"  sail  every  few  days  from  the  cele- 
brated ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les. Of  course,  fares  are  extremely  moderate! 


Interesting  details  at  all  travel  agencies  or  . 
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HAVANA  &  NEW  YORK 

2/ZiZ  THESE    6  LATIN  AMERICAN  LANDS 


•  Mexico  • 

•  Guatemala      • 

•  El  Salvador      • 

•  Panama  • 

•  Colombia       • 

•  Cuba  and       • 

•  Panama  Canal  • 
South  by  "Santa"  ships  over  old  sea-trails 
of  Don  and  corsair.. .bringing  to  (not  taking 
from)  the  Spanish  Main,  treasures  that  would 
stir  the  dust  that  once  was  buccaneer  Morgan. 
Splendor  as  conceived  by  the  genius  that  en- 
cases its  dreams  of  marine  luxury  in  shining 
steel  and  weighs  anchor... launching  the  first 
ships  to  have  all  First  Class  outside  state- 
rooms with  private  bath. ..and  listing  as  mere 
casuals  of  this  new  order  of  intercoastal  travel 
such  wonders  as  a  dining  saloon  on  top  deck 
open  to  the  sky,  facilities  of  a  sea-going  New 
York  night  club  and  a  sky-roofed  tiled  swim- 
ming pool  that  dwarfs  all  former  attempts. 
"Santa"  ships  have  captured  the  nation's 
approval  for  good  reasons. 

Fares  on  Cabin  Liners  $145  and  $150 
between   California  an  J  New  York 

Take  your  car  for  $100  or  $110 

, A  Luxurious    SANTA  ROSA  .   SANTA  PAULA 

T"  New  Ships    SANTA  LUCIA  .    SANTA  ELENA 

• 

A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  COASTWISE 

SERVICE    SET   BY   GRACE    LINE 

between  San  Francisco  —  Los  Angeles 
—  Victoria  {B.  C.)  and  Seattle 

'These  identical  sea-going  liners  bring  new 
zest  to  voyaging  along  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
adding  the  condiment  of  ultra-modern  trans- 
oceanic luxury.  Unbelievably  low  fares  are 
all-inclusive  .  .  .  meals,  sports  and  entertain- 
ment, bed  in  room  with  private  bath. 

• 
Information   and    reservations  —  any   travel 
agency,  railroad  ticket  office  or 

GRACE    LINE 

San  Francisco,  2  Pine  St. 
Los  Angeles,  525  W.  Sixth 
St.  :  Seattle,  1308  Fourth 
Ave.  :  Victoria  (B.C.)  817 
Government  St.  :  10  Han- 
over  Square,    Neiv    York 


it  is  such  a  lovely  thing  that  we  can't 
resist  mentioning  it  as  a  gift  suggestion. 
Whether  the  recipient  goes  traveling  or 
not,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the 
author's  description  of  little  English 
villages  and  countryside,  with  his  ex- 
pt  1  nines,  and  with  the  lovely  pen  and 
ink  sketches  by  the  author's  wife.  1  Ins 
book  is  the  favorite  in  our  travel  library. 
"Ramona,"  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
(Little  Brown,  #3.50)  needs  no  intro- 
duction. An  American  classic  of  early 
California,  Spanish  and  Indian  history, 
the  novel  is  still  a  great  seller  after  48 
years.  A  new  gift  edition  has  just  been 
issued,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  in  black  and  white. 

Winter  in  Hawaii 

AX7E  have  received  so  many  inquiries 
*  *  recently  as  to  "When  is  the  best 
time  to  visit  Hawaii,"  that  we  felt  it 
worth  discussing  in  this  month's  col- 
umn. Hawaii  is  a  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine  and  eternal  May.  True,  there 
is  rainfall  during  fall  and  winter,  and 
summer  showers—  but  it  is  the  sort  of 
rain  natives  call  liquid  sunshine.  The 
temperature  never  exceeds  78  nor  goes 
below  71.  The  waters  at  Waikiki  Beach 
never  go  below  75  degrees,  and  one  can 
swim  the  year  around.  It  is  a  land  of 
year  round  flowers.  November  finds 
the  poinsettias  and  bougainvilleas  dis- 
playing their  not  of  color  in  magenta 
and  brick  red,  and  there  have  been  night 
blooming  cereus  in  bloom  as  early  as 
December  first.  Winter  is  the  season 
for  a  distinct  group  of  plants  to  blossom, 
and  the  purple  bauhinias  are  well  out 
early  in  the  month.  Ixoras  and  ginger 
mingled  with  the  festive  red  of  the 
poinsettias  reminds  one  of  Christmas 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  red  and  yellow 
Pride  of  Barbados  is  out  by  December. 
Most  of  the  ornamental  trees  in  Hono- 
lulu are  pod  bearing,  and  from  the 
branches  of  the  white  monkey  pods 
flat  tan  seed  cases  hang  thickly,  rattling 
constantly  in  the  breeze.  A  booklet 
giving  details  about  weather  conditions, 
etc.,  in  Hawaii  is  available  for  a  three- 
cent  stamp. 

We  Celebrate  Christmas 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

.-I  friend  and  I  nave  been  given  $30  each  to  spend 
for  a  trip  around  Christmas  time.  We  want  to  take 
a  boat  trip,  preferably  north,  but  cannot  spetid  more 
than  %$o.  Are  there  any  trips  you  could  suggest? 
Could  you  recommend  hotels  while  ashore?  We 
would  appreciate  your  help. — B.  S.,  San  Anselmo, 
California. 

With  a  little  close  figuring  we  have 
worked  out  a  trip  that  can  be  made 
within  a  week,  and  not  to  exceed  fifty 
dollars  by  more  than  a  few  cents!  There 
are  regular  passenger  ships  that  sail 
north  every  two  weeks.  For  the  trip 
we  are  suggesting  the  round  trip  fare  is 
$37.50  minimum  first  class  (all  state- 
rooms with  private  bath  or  shower). 
Leaving  San  Francisco  December  14, 
for  example,  vou  reach  Victoria  on  the 
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garden 


lovers 


Here  indeed  is  a 
garden -surrounded 
hotel,  on  smart 
Wilshire  Blvd.*  at 
Westlake  Park.  It's 
a  grand  place  to 
call  home  for  those 
establishing  apart- 
ment residence. 

From  $60  monthly. 

Equa  My     roomy 

apartments    daily 

from  $2.50. 

Park-Wilshire  rates 

provide  the  most  in 

accommodations 

for  the  least 

exDenditure. 
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Auto  Camps 

IK  you  a  re  the  casual  sort  of  motorist 
■*-  who  does  not  travel  on  a  definite 
schedule,  and  so  occasionally  find 
yourself  miles  from  a  city  and  a  good 
hotel,  miii  will  need  to  tuck  the  little 
leaflet  on  "Auto  Camps"  into  the 
pocket  €»f  your  car.  The  leaflet 
designates  better  class  auto  courts, 
accommodations,  equipment,  etc., 
in  ease  of  a  stopover  where  good  hotels 
are  not  available.  Only  the  better 
class  auto  camps  up  and  down  the 
western  highways  are  listed.  Please 
enclose  a  three  cent  stamp  with  your 
request. 


HOTEL 

MULTNOMAH 


PORTLAND'S    LARGEST   AND 
NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  HOSTELRY 


.  .  .  offers  its  guests  cour- 
tesies, facilities  and  con- 
veniences that  bring 
them  back  again  and 
again  .  .  .  We  guarantee 
that  your  stop  at  the 
MULTNOMAH  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of 
the  very  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  your  trip.  We 
spare  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of 
this  fine  hotel  for  out- 
standing value  and  genu- 
ine  hospitality. 


• 

Rates 
from 

$2 

with 
bath 

• 
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morning  of  December  16.  By  special 
arrangement  tickets  may  be  purchased 
from  the  purser  on  board  ship  before 
reaching  port,  for  a  sightseeing  trip  by 
motor  around  Victoria.  The  motor- 
coaches  await  passengers  at  the  dock, 
and  the  interesting  trip  of  an  hour's 
duration  costs  one  dollar.  The  ship 
proceeds  to  Seattle  that  afternoon, 
allowing  the  evening  and  all  of  the 
following  day  for  sightseeing  in  and 
around  Seattle.  A  motor  tour  covering 
the  major  attractions  of  this  interesting 
city  may  be  made  for  $4.00.  Your  ship 
leaves  at  noon  December  18  to  return 
to  San  Francisco  December  20.  We 
have  sent  you  descriptive  literature  and 
advice  as  to  an  excellent  Seattle  hotel 
whose  rates  will  fit  in  with  your  budget. 
Plan  on  about  ten  per  cent  of  your 
steamship  fare  for  tips  on  board  ship. 

To  Old  Monterrey 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine: 

We  are  planning  a  Christmas  trip  to  Monterrey , 
Mexico.  How  are  the  roads?  Do  you  have  a  road 
map  of  Mexico?  What  hotel  do  you  recommend? 
How  far  below  the  borderline  is  Monterrey?  Thank 
you  for  any  help  you  can  give. — R.  G.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  road  from  Laredo,  Texas  to 
Monterrey  in  Old  Mexico  is  known  as 
the  longest  stretch  of  straight  road  in 
the  world — 146  miles  of  excellent  asphalt 
paved  highway.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
Pan-American  Highway  that  is  being 
completed  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  by  the  early  part  of  next  year  it  is 
hoped  that  a  good  passable  road  will 
be  open  through  to  Mexico  City.  The 
dry  season  in  Mexico  being  from 
October  to  June,  a  trip  at  this  time  of 
year  will  be  most  enjoyable.  Mon- 
terrey is  the  third  largest  city  in  Mexico 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  offer 
the  tourist — be  sure  to  see  El  Obispado, 
the  Old  Bishop's  Palace;  Zaragoza 
Plaza,  the  quaintest  and  most  romantic 
spot  in  Mexico  where  music  is  heard  of 
Sunday  nights,  and  comely  senontas 
promenade.  The  140-year-old  Cathedral 
is  worthy  of  examination  not  alone  for 
the  architecture,  but  for  its  fine  old 
paintings  and  sculpture.  Tourists  find 
the  Red  Room  and  the  Reception  Room 
of  the  Government  Palace  particularly 
interesting,  and  a  marvelous  view  of  the 
entire  city  may  be  had  from  the  tower 
of  the  Federal  Palace.  We  recommend 
the  Ancira  Hotel  in  Monterrey.  A 
supply  of  new  road  maps  of  Mexico  has 
just  been  received,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
you.  (Note:  Road  maps  of  Mexico  are 
available  to  readers  for  a  three-cent 
stamp.) 

Pacific  Air  Pageant 

The  first  Pacific  International  Air 
Pageant  in  northern  California  will  be 
held  December  16  and  17  at  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  San  Francisco  flying  field,  San 
Mateo,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National   Aeronautic  Association.     In- 


SOUTH 


'0r      qA  Land  of  Colorful  Contrast 


"Close-ups"  of  the  picturesque  blacks 
in  their  native  setting  —  thatched 
kraals,  primitive  family  customs,  and 
age-old  tribal  ceremonies  — 

In  startling  contrast,  flourishing  farms 
and  cities,  modern  railroads  and  hotels, 
charming  country  clubs  and  delightful 
seaside  resorts. 

And  an  amazing  variety  of  things  to 
see — Victoria  Falls,  Zimbabwe  Ruins, 
Drakensberg  Mountains,  Cango  Caves, 
gold  and  diamond  mines,  big  game, 
and  many  other  wonderful  sights! 

For  full  information  address: 

American  Express  Company 
65  Broadway  New  York 

o  r 

^_^>-^  Thos.  Cook  &  Son — Wagons- 

~ — ~~~J  Lits,  Inc. 

587  Fifth  Avenue    New  York 

or  any  office  of  the  American  Express  Company 
or  Thos.  Cook  8C  Son-  -Wagons-Lits,  Inc. 


If  You  Are  Going  to  Europe 

V7"OU  will  want  a  copy  of  "What  to  Wear,*"  available  to  Sunset  readers  for  a  three  cent 
A  stamp.  This  leaflet  contains  a  list  of  clothing  suggestions  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
will  be  helpful  in  planning  your  travel  wardrobe.  £Be  sure  to  specify  what  country  or 
countries  are  included  in  your  itinerary,  and  at^what'time  of  year  you  are  to  be  abroad. 
Address  your  inquiry  to  the  Travel  Service  Department. 
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HOLLYWOOD 

PLAZA 


MOST  CONVENIENT 
Hotel  in  Hollywood 

$2.SO  up,  Single 
$3.00  up.  Double 

Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates 

The  Plaza  is  near  everything  to 
see  and  do  in  Hollywood.  Ideal 
for  business  or  pleasure. 

Every  modern  convenience. 

Fine  foods  at  reasonable  prices. 

Convenient  parking  for  your  car. 

Chas.  Danziger,  Mgr. 

Eugene  Stern,  Pres. 

The  "Doorway  of  Hospitality" 

Vine  at  Hollywood   Blvd. 

H  O  LLYWO  O  D 


s 


LOW  RAT€S 

Comfortable  rooms- 
hospitable  service 
■  •  •  •  excellent  inex- 
pensive cuisine. . . . 

fROITI  f OUR  DOl  LARS 
A  DAY 

COURT  RCX>m$-THR€e  flfTY 

mARK  HOPKins 

OR. 

th€  fAiRmomr 

HOTELS 

OV€RLOOKinG 

XAn  pr Ana  sco 
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Distance  dissolves  in  the 
glamor  of  the  South  Seas  *  *  in  the  color  ot 
Eden-like  isles  *  *  Hawaii  *  *  Tahiti  *  *  Samoa 
*  *  Raratonga  *  *  Fiji  *  *  New  Zealand  *  * 
spread  like  stepping-stones  across  the  silken 
Pacific.  Each  interlude  is  a  fascinating  immersion 
in  primitive  South  Sea  abandon  that  dedicates  each 
day  to  music,  feasting  and  langorous  pagan  hap- 
piness. Then  —  Australia,  amazing  Continent  ol 
Contradictions. 

Here  under  the  Southern  Cross  is  a  new  and  vig- 
orous nation.  Here  are  brilliant  cities  *   *  and 
stone-age    aborigines.  Here    modern   motor  roads 
cross  the  trails  of  living  prehistoric  creatures.  Here 
is  a  country  with  every  range  ol  climate  *  *  blue- 
swathed  mountains  *  *  sun-sprayed  beaches.  And 
here  is  a  kindred  people  whose  sympathetic  under- 
standing reserves  for  Americans  a  singularly  warm- 
hearted welcome. 
Three  interesting  gateways — San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Vancouver,  B.C. — contribute  to  Australia's  accessibility. 
For  descriptive  literature  address  Room  607  H. 

AUSTRALIAN 
National  Travel   ,%s%o<  i;ili»n 

A  Non-Profit  Community  Organization 
114  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


UNITED 

AIR  LINES 


WORLD'S  FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR  SERVICE 

New  Boeing  planes  ...  2  Pilots  .  .  , 
Stewardess  service  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  , 
Roomy,  quiet  cabins  .  .  .  Lavatory 

Following  examples  of  time  and 
fares  from  San  Francisco  -Oakland 
are  typical  of  those  applying  from 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane. 

4%  Hrs.  Salt  Lake  ...  $  41.52 

11     Hrs.  Omaha     .    .  .  95.82 

13     Hrs.  Kansas  City  .  .  106.39 

14V4  Hrs.  CHICAGO  .    .  ■  115.00 

17  Va  Hrs.  Cleveland      .  .  130.00 

21V4  Hrs.  Washington  .  .  152.00 

20     Hrs.  NEW  YORK    .  .  160.00 
*  *  * 

Fastest  multi-motor  service  be- 
tween Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Sacramento,  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 
Only  non-stop  multi-motor  service 
San    Francisco    to    Los   Angeles. 

For  tickets  and  information  call 
United  Air  Lines  Ticket  Offices 

or    Hotels;    Postal    and    Western    Union    Officei 
and   Leading   Travel   Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles  Flying  Experience 


vitations  have  been  extended  outstand- 
ing aviation  celebrities  of  Kurope  and 
t  he  I  m 1 1  d  States  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  exhibition  programs  and  to  com- 
pete for  the  numerous  cash  prizes  being 
offered.  Write  the  Travel  Service 
Department  for  details  as  to  tickets,  etc. 

New  Year's  at  Sea 

This  tour  is  guaranteed  to  interest 
even  the  most  habitual  stay-at-home! 
Leaving  San  Francisco  December  16, 
and  Los  Angeles  December  18,  and 
returning  January  8  and  6  respectively, 
the  cruise  gives  you  Christmas  in 
Panama  (a  unique  experience)  and  New 
N  ear's  at  sea.  The  itinerary  is  far  too 
interesting  and  varied  to  go  into  detail 
about  so  write  the  Travel  Service 
Department  for  a  booklet.  The  fare  is 
#225  round  trip,  first  class;  £135  round 
trip  tourist  cabin.  Four  days  at  Panama, 
including  hotel,  meals,  auto  tours  and 
trans-Isthmus  rail  fare  will  cost  #41.50 
each  for  two  persons;  or  $51.50  for  one. 

*  * 

Rambles  in  Europe 

With  Jane  C.  Higbie 

Lacy  Spires  and  Even-song 

COME  with  me,  this  blessed  of  all 
holiday  seasons,  to  the  center  of 
music  and  culture,  of  fine  sculpture  and 
beautiful  buildings,  the  most  entrancing 
city  of  northern  Italy.  Milan,  home  of 
the  great  Scala  Theater  and  of  the 
world-famed  Duomo,  may  well  occupy 
our  thoughts  this  Christmas  time. 

Crossing  the  plaza  of  the  Duomo,  let 
us  enter  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ornately  interesting  cathedrals  in 
Europe.  Ascending  by  elevator  and 
stairs  to  the  roof,  we  are  suddenly 
among  a  veritable  forest  of  lacy  white 
marble  spires,  innumerable  bas-reliefs 
and  full  sculptured  figures,  topping  the 
delicately  fluted  columns,  or  suspended 
in  mid-air.  Works  of  the  best  sculptors 
of  their  time,  neither  eye  nor  mind  can 
at  once  grasp  their  beauty.  From  this 
strangely  exquisite  setting,  we  look 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
encircled  by  snow-capped  mountains. 

Nearby  we  see  the  dome  of  La  Scala, 
coveted  goal  of  all  aspiring  musicians. 
An  appearance  upon  this  wide  stage 
marks  a  very  definite  step  toward  suc- 
cess. 1  he  plaudits  of  a  very  critical 
audience,  occupying  the  many  tiers  of 
boxes,  have  sent  many  a  renowned 
singer  to  triumph  in  the  world's  opera 
roles. 

In  the  distance  is  the  Monumental 
Cemetery.  In  covered  galleries  and 
grave-enclosures  are  seen  many  ex- 
amples of  finest  sculpture,  the  work  of 
master-artists;  this  cemetery  is  in  itself 
a  history  of  contemporary  art. 

Our  eyes  seek  out  the  smaller  church 
of  La  Delia  Grazie,  definitely  Lombard 


HOTEL  MAYFAIR 

In  an  ideal  location. 
350  rooms  beautifully 
furnished.  Excellent 
coffee  shop  and  din- 
ing room.  Quiet  and 
restful  atmosphere. 

Rates:  $2.50  per  day 
and  up. 

FREE  GARAGE 

LOS  ANGELES 


BFATHM^ 


-tke 


^PORTLAND 


500  Comfortable  and  Homelike  Rooms— Located  right  in  the 

center  of  the  Theater  and  Shopping  Districts. 
Rates — $2  and  up  with  bath,  special  rates  to  families 
PARK    and    BROADWAY    at   SALMON 


ik  HEATHMAN 

HOTELS 


THE 


CAMLIN 


WINTER 
LUXURY 

is  YOURS  at  this 
distinctive  Seattle 
Apartment  HOTEL. 
Fine  shops  and  theatres 

nearby  .  .  .  rooms  and 

suites  of  genuine  charm 
.  .  .  low  tariffs. 
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in  design.  In  summer,  from  any  of  the 
four  arched  sides  of  the  main  cloister, 
one  looks  upon  vivid  beds  of  bloom  and 
greenest  borders,  flooded  with  bright 
sunshine  and  roofed  by  the  bluest  of 
skies.  A  few  steps  along  the  corridor,  we 
enter  the  refectory  and  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  immortal 
masterpiece,  "The  Last  Supper."  One 
can  only  stand  in  awed  silence  before 
its  powerful,  in  fact,  overwhelming,  de- 
lineation of  detail;  sharing  the  world's 
regret,  that  time  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  wall  are  erasing  the  colors  and 
crumbling  into  dust  this  sacred  relic  of 
the  art  which  made  Da  Vinci  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  painters. 

Strains  of  music  from  the  great  organ 
call  us  back  to  the  lovely  spires,  while  a 
black-robed  priest  hurries  by,  breviary 
in  hand.  We  follow,  for  it  is  the  time  of 
even-song,  and  reverently  enter  the 
main  nave  of  the  great  cathedral  below. 
Before  the  High  Altar  move  robes  of 
blue,  of  white  and  scarlet;  from  the 
choir  stalls  of  carved  walnut,  magnifi- 
cent voices  are  heard  in  soul-moving 
chants  all  beneath  a  dome  of  gold  and 
bronze  and  silver.  Candles  light  the 
surfaces  of  porphyry,  statuary,  massive 
marble  pillars,  golden  candelabra,  and 
rich  vestments  of  priests,  while  the  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun,  through  magnificent 
colored  windows,  stain  the  marble  floors 
in  richest  colors. 

Could  anything  be  more  beautiful, 
more  fitting  a  preparation  for  the  great 
Day  of  Days  when  all  mankind  joins  in  a 
universal  song  of  rejoicing?  Even-song, 
in  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Milan, 
under  its  graceful  spires,  amid  thousands 
of  exquisitely  wrought  marbles,  is  an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
last  note  of  melodious  music  from  the 
organ-loft  echoes  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  very  tallest  marble  spire,  and  seems 
to  say, 

"Christmas  means  remembering,  for- 
getting, giving,  forgiving; 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this!" 


Mountain  Symphony 

rHESE  mountains  flow  in  music  on 
the  sky, 
A  symphony  of  pinnacles,  snow-crowned; 
Their  glory  purple-muted,  lest  the  sound 
Of  white  peaks  singing  be  too  solemn-high. 
Yet  there  are  organ  tomes  of  avalanches; 
Winds  fiddle  in  black  hemlock,  yellow  pine; 
While  hermit  thrushes  toss  at  timberline 
Frail  tunes  among  the  rosy  heather 

branches. 
And  chiming  through  it  all,  cathedral  bells 
Where  water  leaps  from  ends  of  glaciers; 
From  melting  snowbanks  in  a  thousand 

dells 
To  mingle  with  the  cello  strings  of  firs. 
And  mortals  listening,  look  on  too  awed 
At  orchestra  and  leader  to  applaud. 

— Ethel  Romig  Fuller. 
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riendly  outdoor  lights.  Warm,  colorful  and  bright.  In 
front  of  thousands  of  California  homes  every  year  they  glow 
with  the  living  spirit  of  generous  good  will  towards  all  men. 

This  year  you  may  wish  to  vary  your  outdoor  Christmas 
lighting  scheme.  Here  are  a  few  easy,  practical  ideas.  Use 
them  as  they  are,  let  them  suggest  some  other  new  plan  to 
you,   or  see  your  electrical  dealer  for  further  thoughts. 


ooooooo; 


Draw  back  the  cur- 
tains so  the  inside 
tree  shows  thru. 
Frame  the  win- 
dows outside  with 
lights 


Over  the  front 
door  (or  a  win- 
dow) a  "wreath" 
of  colored  lights 
and  "garlands" 
down  the  side  w  > 


Tfi  WHITE  STAR 
RED 

ORANGE 
I  YELLOW 
GREEN 
BLUE 
»„  VIOLET 


PACIFIC  COAST 
ELECTRICAL  BUREAU 

An  impartial  organization  sup- 
ported by  all  branches  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  as  an  advisory 
bureau  to  serve  users  of  electricity. 

447  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco; 
601  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles; 
848   Roosevelt   St.,  Fresno. 


A  "rainbow" — 
lines  of  lights 
around  a  symmet- 
rical living  tree 


Use  colored  flood- 
lighting to  illumi- 
nate tinsel  deco- 
rated trees  or  to 
brighten  the  exte- 
rior of  your  home 


5  6  a  obt>  6 
nm  ■mm 


Single  colors — all 
white,  all  blue, 
red  or  green  lights 
are  effective    m  > 


Your  nurseryman 
will  furnish  you  a 
living  tree — ready 
to  plant  and  dec- 
orate. Then  you'll 
always  have  itmn-^t- 
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To  Help  Tou 
JVith  Tour 

Holiday 
Entertaining 


Table  Decorations, 
Menus  and  Food 
Suggestions  for  the 
Happiest  Time 
of  the  Tear 

By 
DORIS  HUDSON  MOSS 
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Throughout  December,  the  lovely  Christmas  dinner  table  shown  above,  the  fireside 

decorations,  and  the  New  Year's  Eve  buffet  table  will  be  on  display  in  Charm  House, 

at  The  Emporium  in  San  Francisco 


rT~,HAT  vivid  and  exciting  week 
A  which  includes  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  is,  to  most  of  us, 
so  full  of  sparkling  happiness,  so 
deeply  sacred,  so  breathtakingly 
lovely  that  it  must  certainly  be 
shared  with  dear  friends  and  kins- 
folk. From  such  a  desire  to  share 
one's  happiness  springs  the  spon- 
taneous and  sincere  hospitality  for 
which  the  West  is  famous.  I  list 
four  of  the  best  loved  forms  of 
simple  entertaining  which  are  enjoyed  by  families  of  Sunset 
Land  during  the  holiday  time  when  the  world  is  a  place  of 
exotic  beauty,  blue  light  and  silver  stars,  a  strange  com- 
bination of  noisy  frivolity,  homey  dignity,  and  the  hushed 
beauty  of  religious  silence. 

The  Christmas  dinner  is  photographed  above.  Ideally  this 
is  the  most  dignified  and  beautiful  dinner  of  the  year.  Here 
it  is  shown  in  ail  the  glory  of  a  Point  de  Venise  cloth  over  ivory 
satin,  gold  and  cream  china,  topaz  glass  and  a  topaz  glass 
candelabrum.  A  wreath  of  red  roses,  maidenhair,  and 
Christmas  lights  encircles  a  plateau  mirror.  The  menu  will 
be  found  on  the  opposite  page.  The  glasses  are:  water  goblet 
to  the  left,  white  wine  glass  in  the  center,  claret  glass  to  the 
right.      Because  there  is  no  entree,  which   properly  requires 


claret,  the  hostess  has  used  this  glass  for  carbonated  cider;  the 
guest  may  incline  toward  a  preference. 

The  children's  party  in  the  small  photograph  to  the  left: 
England  gave  to  us  the  custom  of  Christmas  parties  for 
children.  A  sugar  plum  tree  is  the  central  table  decoration — 
a  little  Christmas  tree,  loaded  to  capacity  with  edible  orna- 
ments which  little  folk  may  snip  off  with  blunt  tipped  scissors. 
And  the  food?  Something  hot  as  well  as  ice  cream — and 
everything  very  simple,  because  everyone  gives  too  much  food 
to  children  this  time  of  year.  The  secret  of  a  successful 
children's  party?  Arrange  fun  for  every  minute;  directed 
play  avoids  a  dull  or  an  overly  boisterous  party. 

The  Christmas  Eve  Fireside  Supper,  photographed  at  upper 
right  on  opposite  page:  A  generous  supper  served  from  the  tea 
cart  means  informality,  comfort,  and  a  minimum  of  work  for 
Mother  or  the  maid.  (Menu  on  opposite  page.)  The  cloth  on 
the  tea  cart  is  Borano  lace.  Extra  quantities  of  perfect  coffee 
or  tea  will  help  the  grown-ups  to  wait  up  for  Santa  Claus. 

The  New  Year's  Eve  Welcome  at  bottom  of  page  13:  It's  luck 
to  welcome  the  young  year  and  kind  to  say  farewell  to  the  old. 
This  buffet  supper  is  to  be  served  before  midnight.  The  menu 
given  opposite  includes  hot  dishes  so  welcome  in  cold  weather. 
The  guests  assist  the  hostess  by  serving  themselves.  The 
pottery  china  in  the  picture  is  Pompeian  red;  wrought  silver 
and  pewter  are  honest  and  suitable  on  the  uncovered  antique 
Spanish  table.  The  salad  bowl  and  relish  dish  are  Italian  wart. 
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Table  settings  shown  are  by  Doris  Hudson 
Moss,  photographs  by  Ralph  Young.  All  table 
appointments  and  furniture,  toys,  foods,  flowers, 
and  living  Christmas  tree,  courtesy  of  The 
Emporium 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  FIRESIDE  SUPPER 
Chilled  Fruit  Cup  with  Cranberry  Juice 


Chicken  (or  Tuna)  and  Domestic  Mush- 
room Patties 
Canned  French  Peas         Duchess  Potatoes 

Celery  Stuffed  with  Roquefort  Cheese 
Hot  Buttered  Toast  Raspberry  Jam 


Hot  Individual  Mince  Pies  or  Plum 
Puddings  with  Vanilla  Ice  Cream 


Tea  Coffee 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

Chilled  Clam  Juice  and  Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

Canapes  of  Philadelphia  Cream  Cheese  and  Minced  Green  and 

Ripe  Olives 

Clear    Bouillon    (canned)    with   Thin    Slices   of  Lemon    and 

Avocado 

Melba  Toast,  Star  Shaped 

Sliced  Orange  and  Grapefruit  Salad  on  Lettuce 

French  Dressing  with  Minced  Onion 

Hot  Crisp  Buttered  Crackers 

Roast  Turkey  with  Giblet  Gravy  and  Mashed  Potatoes 

Sausage  Stuffing 

Creamed  Onions  with  Capers  Cranberry  Jelly 

Crisp  Celery  Hot  Cloverleaf  Rolls 

Pickled  Pears,  Peaches,  or  Figs 

Frozen  Pudding  or  Pineapple  and  Maraschino  Cherry  Sherbet 
White  Fruit  Cake 


Spiced  Nuts 


Christmas  Eve  supper  by  the  fire  deserves  to  become  traditional  in 
every  western  home 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  WELCOME 

Assorted  Sandwiches,  such  as: 

Crab  with  Celery  Pimiento  Cheese 

Olive  and  Nut  Anchovy  and  Rye  Bread 

White  Bread  and  Butter 

Assorted  Relishes,  as  follows: 

Pickled  Onions  Watermelon  Pickles 

Stuffed  Gherkins  Ripe  Olives 

Stuffed  Green  Olives 

Casserole  of  Baked  Spaghetti 

with  Tomato,  Chicken  and  Mushrooms 

Bowl  of  Chiffonade  Salad 

Assorted  Cheese 

Hot  Tom  and  Jerry  or  Mulled  Cider  Coffee 

Fruit  Cake  Individual  Burning  Plum  Puddings 


Mints  Coffee 

Thoroughly  informal  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  is  the  New  Year's  Eve  buffet  supper 
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Three  Christmas  Suggestions 


Adventures  in 
Woodworking 


TN  tree  descriptions  such  as  Sudworth's,  how  often  we  read 
-*■  "The  wood  is  probably  suitable  for  small  articles,  but  it  is 
little  used  because  of  the  small  size  (or  the  scarcity)  of  the  tree." 
Being  interested  in  trees,  and  in  making  things,  it  has  become  a 
hobby  with  me  to  pick  up  wood  from  little  known  trees  and  see 
what  can  be  done  with  it.  Many  of  these  little  known  woods 
have  beautiful  color  and  grain,  and  work  into  furniture  and 
small  objects  which  are  more  than  usually  interesting,  both  to 
make  and  to  own,  because  of  the  uncommon  wood.  Many  woods 
which  are  standard  for  one  use  have  been  neglected  for  others: 
Tennessee  Red  Cedar,  for  instance,  is  thought  of  only  as  the 
material  for  chests.  Its  many  possibilities  in  other  cabinet  work 
have  never  been  recognized.  Other  woods,  such  as  Pacific  yew 
or  hawthorne,  which  are  available  only  in  such  small  pieces  that 
they  are  impractical  for  furniture,  can  be  used  for  small  turned 
work  and  for  inlaying,  with  striking  results. 

I  once  saw  a  very  beautiful  serving  tray  made  from  the  iron- 
hard  almost  black  wood  of  a  mesquite.  The  dense  brown  wood 
of  the  mountain  mahogany,  which  grows  in  the  coast  ranges  of 
California  and  Oregon,  is  similar  in  coloring,  yet  difFerent  from 
teak.  Oregon  myrtle,  from  the  same  region,  is  locally  much 
prized  as  a  fine  cabinet  wood. 

Th;  lemon  yellow  aromatic  wood  of  the  Alaska  or  yellow 
cedar  is  used  for  finish  on  fine  boats  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it 
is  rarely  seen  otherwise.  The  buildings  at  Paradise  Valley,  in 
Rainier  National  Park,  which  are  built  of  weathered  logs  of  this 
wood,  and  finished  and  furnished  with  it  inside,  are  a  revelation 
of  what  can  be  done  with  a  rare  wood.  This  tree  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia  as  well  as  in 
Alaska. 

The  somewhat  similar  yellow  wood  of  the  California  nutmeg 
(Tumion)  which  is  a  rare  tree  but  sometimes  reaches  timber 
size  in  the  Redwood  country,  is  so  highly  prized  for  pattern 
work  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  grow  it  in  more  abun- 
dance. 

The  wood  of  the  Southern  holly  is  smooth  and  close  grained, 
and  its  extremely  white  color  makes  it  very  good  for  inlaying. 
Eastern  dogwood  is  made  into  millions  of  shuttles  every  year; 
this  same  firmness  and  its  pleasing  pink-violet  color  make  it 
desirable  for  many  small  objects.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  common  persimmon,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is 
a  close  relative  of  the  tropical  ebony. 

In   colonial  times  butternut  was   a    {Continued  on  page  26 


Our  Prize  Winning 

AST  December,  we  wished  everyone  in  Tucson  a 
-*— '  Merry  Christmas  with  a  novel  window  "transpar- 
ency," which  cost  exactly  sixty  cents!  After  much  interest 
had  been  shown  by  those  who  passed  our  home,  the 
window  was  entered  in  a  city-wide  Christmas  Cheer  Home 
Decoration  contest.  It  was  given  the  grand  prize  on  home 
window  decoration  in  this  contest  conducted  by  firms  in 
the  city  cooperating  with  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  our 
morning  paper.  Hundreds  of  people  stopped  beside  the 
house  to  look.  Many  came  into  the  yard  to  inspect  it, 
and  several  asked  to  see   the   window   from   the  inside. 

Do  you  remember  the  picture  of  Betty  Co-Ed  and  Joe 
College  trimming  the  tree  on  the  cover  of  the  December 
1932  Sunset?  Well,  we  duplicated  that  picture  on  our 
front  window!  Crepe  paper,  nine  rolls  of  it,  and  a  tube  of 
iron  glue  were  our  tools. 

The  process  of  enlarging  the  cover  was  done  on  the  pic- 
ture itself  with  light  pencil  lines  (no  one  ever  destroys  a 
Sunset,  you  know).  The  Christmas  tree  was  made  first. 
We  cut  a  half  at  a  time,  splicing  in  the  middle.  The  center 
row  of  ornaments  served  as  seals  to  hold  them  together. 

We  made  the  tree  of  two  thicknesses  of  green  crepe 
paper,  one  a  light  green  and  one  a  dark  green.  The  dark 
green  was  trimmed  two  inches  smaller  to  give  the  effect  of 
an  illuminated  border.  The  two  layers  glued  together  in  a 
few  places  aided  us  in  applying  the  trimmings.  Using  a 
saucer  as  a  pattern  we  made  chalk  circles  on  the  dark  green 
paper.  These  were  carefully  cut  out  (leaving  the  lighter 
green   in   place   behind  it)   and   another  bright  spot  was 
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from  Three  Sunset  Families 


111  Ik9 

Window  Decoration 

glued  in  the  center.  The  ball  was  glued  in  its  place.  (The 
light  green  paper  serving  as  foundation  was  yet  so  pale 
that  it  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  other  colors  placed 
upon  it.)  For  some  of  the  ornaments  a  brilliant  spot 
smaller  in  size  was  glued  in  the  center  of  this  light  colored 
background.  On  others  we  used  a  doughnut  effect  allowing 
the  light  green  to  remain  as  the  center  color.  The  popcorn 
or  tinsel  strings  were  first  cut  in  the  dark  green  paper,  then 
by  trimming  slightly  and  cutting  out  pieces,  we  glued  down 
the  resulting  tabs  onto  the  light  green  background,  with  a 
very  effective  result. 

The  tree  was  constructed  on  the  floor  and  glued  half  at  a 
time  to  the  window  pane.  The  same  effect  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  smaller  window.  We  began  on  the  boy 
friend.  We  cut  the  entire  silhouette  of  white  paper  and 
attached  such  minor  accessories  as  his  pants,  belt,  socks, 
tie,  hair,  eyes,  face,  etc.,  of  colored  paper.  We  cut  away 
the  Christmas  tree  beneath  his  arm,  gluing  all  edges 
securely.  We  glued  him  to  the  window  and  then  placed  the 
ladder  under  him.  Betty  Co-ed  offered  no  difficulties. 
She,  also,  had  a  white  background,  to  which  her  red  blouse, 
socks,  shoes,  face,  cheeks,  etc.,  were  attached.  Wherever 
lines  were  needed,  we  used  broad  crayon  lines. 

After  having  completed  the  window  we  turned  the  light 
from  the  two  student  lamps  upward  onto  the  pane  from  the 
floor.  The  general  effect  from  the  outside  was  that  of  a 
huge  oil  painting.  Any  picture  with  simple  lines  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  We  have  a  picture  of  a  Mexican 
in  Fiesta  garb  to  use  this  year.  —  Mrs.  Chester  H.  Smith. 


I  Cover  My  Own 
Holiday  Boxes 


A  BOX  at  Christmas  time  has  such  possibilities!  It  may  be  a 
■*■*-  gift  in  itself,  or  it  may  be  simply  a  beautiful  container  for  a 
beautiful  gift.  In  any  event,  you  will  find  box  covering  a  fas- 
cinating occupation  for  the  early  days  of  December.  Gay  wall 
coverings,  Italian  papers,  and  exotic  Chinese  wrappings  make 
excellent  materials  for  covering  boxes.  The  trick  in  making  a 
smooth  box  is  to  dampen  the  paper  thoroughly,  before  paste  or 
glue  is  applied.  As  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  the  paper  on  the 
box  shrinks  just  enough  to  straighten  out  obstinate  wrinkles. 

A  flat  box  that  is  made  to  hold  a  dress  for  a  little  girl  may  be 
covered  with  wall  paper  having  Alice  in  Wonderland  characters 
for  a  design.  First  turn  a  piece  of  the  wallpaper  face  down  on 
the  table.  The  box  cover,  top  side  to  the  paper,  is  placed  over 
it,  and  we  draw  lightly  around  the  square  in  pencil.  With  a 
ruler  a  distance  is  measured  from  this  square  (see  drawing)  for 
a  second  larger  square.  This  distance  should  be  once  and  a 
half  the  depth  of  the  sides  of  the  box  cover.  The  larger  square 
is  cut  out,  and  the  corners  cut  and  shaped,  as  thedrawing  shows. 
No  definite  proportions  can  be  given  for  the  slightly  slanted 
ends  of  B  and  B',  as  the  slope  is  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  the  inner  and  outer  lengths 
of  any  box  side. 

With  wet  cotton  the  paper  pattern 
is  thoroughly  moistened  from  the 
wrong  side.  Paste  or  vegetable  glue 
is  then  evenly  spread  over  the  entire 
surface.  The  box  cover,  top  side 
down,  is  placed  in  I,  where  it  fits 
exactly.  Hastily  wiping  pasty  fingers 
on  the  damp  towel,  we  turn  the 
cover  right  side  up.  Working  with 
thumbs  and  fingers  from  the  center  out,  the  paper  is 
swiftly  smoothed  on.  Again  our  box  cover  is  turned  upside 
down  on  a  swiftly  selected  area  of  clean  wrapping  paper.  "A"  is 
smoothed  up  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  cover  side.  The  flaps 
of  "A"  are  pressed  around  the  corners  of  the  adjoining  sides. 
The  remaining  width  of  A  is  pressed  over  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cover  side.  The  process  is  repeated  with  A'.  B  and  B  are 
smoothed    on    their    sides,    and  {Continued  on  page  26 
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Designed  by 
HORACE  COTTON 

Landscape  Architect 


An  Outdoor  Fireplace 


A  GARDEN  fireplace  is  one  of  the 
■**-  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  gar- 
den accessories.  It  never  wears  out  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  practically 
zero.  It  easily  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a 
most  charming  and  ornamental  garden 
corner  and  is  useful  in  many  ways,  as 
well  as  ornamental. 

The  effect  of  a  fire  out  in  the  open  is 
more  pleasing  if  a  location  can  be  selected 
where  there  is  almost  complete  isolation 
from  artificial  surroundings.  If  there 
are  any  large  trees  or  overgrown  shrub- 
bery on  the  grounds,  they  will  form  an 
ideal  enclosure.  If  no  such  good  fortune 
exists,  then  make  the  most  of  it  by  plant- 
ing fast  growing  trees  which  will  eventu- 
ally give  the  privacy  desired.  An  area 
of  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  feet  should 
be  available,  although  areas  of  smaller 
dimensions  can  be  used  if  necessary. 

Erect  the  fireplace  on  one  side  of  the 
open  area  where  there  are  no  dense 
overhead  tree  tops  to  interfere  with  the 
draught  and  the  rising  column  of  smoke. 
Provide  a  fuel  box  where  it  will  be  handy, 
yet  out  of  the  way.  If  possible,  drag 
a  couple  of  logs  next  to  the  fireplace,  one 
on  either  side,  and  use  them  for  rustic 
seats.  Place  a  rough  table  some  ten 
feet  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  split 
logs  for  benches;  and  also,  a  small 
service  table,  preferably  a  section  of  a 
log  placed  upright,  near  the  fireplace 
where  uncooked  provisions  and  utensils 
can  be  placed.  All  furniture  should  be 
rustic  in  nature. 

Directions  for  constructing  an  open- 
air  fireplace,  according  to  the  dimensions 
given  on  opposite  page,  are  as  follows: 


1.  Follow  the  dimensions  shown  on 
the  plan.  If  a  different  size  is  desired 
change  the  measurements  to  suit,  but 
keep  the  proportions  the  same. 

2.  Use  a  i  :3 :6  mix  for  the  concrete 
foundation.  Be  sure  to  allow  for  the 
step-down  in  front  where  the  border 
brick  are  placed  on  edge. 

3.  The  floor  and  sides  of  the  firebox 
should  be  of  firebrick  with  a  fire- 
resistant  cement  used  for  cementing  the 
joints. 

4.  After  laying  the  floor  and  allowing 
it  to  set  thoroughly,  build  a  form  of 
rough  lumber  to  fit  the  curve  of  the 
firebox-back  and  place  in  position, 
holding  it  firmly  in  place  by  vertical 
struts  in  front.  The  curve  of  this  arc  is 
on  a  five  foot,  three  inch  radius. 

5.  Cut  out  a  wooden  form  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  fireplace  opening  in 
front,  and  place  in  position,  bracing  it  in 
well  with  the  form  for  the  rear  wall. 

6.  After  placing  the  firebrick  for  the 
rear  wall  and  sides  of  the  firebox,  the 
main  part  can  then  be  started. 

From  this  point  on  there  is  a  choice 
of  materials.  The  simplest  from  the 
standpoint  of  erection  and  also  the  least 
expensive,  is  of  brick.  Common  brick 
or  second  hand  brick  at  $7.00  per  thou- 
sand make  a  very  artistic  effect.  Two 
thousand  brick  would  be  ample  for  the 
complete  job.  The  combined  cost  of 
the  sand  and  cement  should  not  exceed 
#6.00  and  for  the  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials used  $5.00  should  easily  cover, 
thus  making  a  total  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  #25.00. 

Rough,  weather-worn  stone  can  also 


be  utilized  if  preferred.  It  makes  a  more 
rustic  effect  than  brick  as  the  color  tones 
in    better   with   the   trees   and    foliage. 

A  very  serviceable,  though  less  ar- 
tistic effect,  can  be  made  by  using  solid 
concrete.  The  cold  and  hard  finish  of 
concrete  can  be  eliminated  by  covering 
the  outer  surfaces  with  square  floor 
tiles,   mosaics   and  ornamental   tiles. 

The  only  essential  equipment  is  a 
grill  for  cooking  steaks,  etc.,  and  a  pair 
of  long  handled  wire  prongs  for  toasting 
marshmallows.  For  convenience  it  is 
also  nice  to  have  andirons,  a  pot  and 
crane,  tongs,  poker  and  fire  hook. 

These  pieces  of  equipment  are  fairly 
well  standardized  with  the  exception  of 
the  grill.  Most  of  the  grills  now  in  use 
are  too  light  in  structure.  A  good  grill 
should  have  rods  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  the  rods  should  be  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart.  If  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  a  large  number  of 
grilled  steaks  at  one  time,  the  grill  can 
be  made  the  full  size  of  the  fireplace. 
The  one  shown  in  the  illustration  is  three 
feet  by  three  feet  square.  It  is  hinged 
at  the  bottom  and  anchored  to  the  rear 
wall  so  as  to  swing  upward  and  against 
the  back  of  the  fireplace  when  not  in 
use.  A  hinged  hook  fastened  at  the  top 
will  hold  the  grill  back  out  of  the  way. 
If  only  a  small  one  is  needed,  then  it  is 
more  convenient  to  have  a  removable 
one.  In  either  case,  the  andirons  are 
used  to  keep  the  grill  at  the  right  height 
from  the  floor.  If  no  andirons  are  to  be 
supplied,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  eight  inch  metal  legs  attached  to 
the  grill  itself.  (See  opposite  page 
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A  Few  of  Our 

Most  Popular 

Types  of  Cactus 

Described  By 
Carleton  A.  Scheinert 


CEVERAL  years  ago  when  Pershing 
*-'  was  chasing  Villa  across  the  Mexican 
border  I  had  to  dig  up  cactus  to  make  a 
place  for  a  tent  to  stand — or  my  body 
to  lie.  "Rainbows"  and  "Fishhooks" 
found  places  in  little  gardens  before  our 
tents,  and  when  a  boy  came  in  after 
"lights  out"  he  was  almost  sure  to  find 
a  spiney  companion  waiting  for  him  be- 
tween the  blankets?  Bare  feet — cactus 
spines — commotion!  How  innocently 
we  awakened! 

To  own  a  cactus  was  a  rare  thing  in 
those  days.  But  now  we  find  the  seeds- 
men in  far-off  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  (and  of  course,  those  on 
our  own  West  Coast)  offering  plants  and 
seeds  of  cactus  and  other  succulents,  be- 
cause of  demand!  Flower  shows  are 
given  at  which  only  these  strange  plants 
may  be  exhibited.  San  Antonio  held  its 
first  in  1933,  the  Chicago  Fair  gave  an 
entire  week  to  a  flower  show  of  only 
cactus  and  succulents.  To  own  one  cac- 
tus means  that  we  soon  have  a  collec- 


tion, for  we  must  admire  these  plants 
which  live  and  bloom  in  arid  places — 
not  because  they  prefer  to,  but  because 
they  have  learned  to  meet  and  overcome 
adverse  conditions  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  cacti, 
however,  is  not  spiney,  but  has  flat,  leaf- 
like stems,  the  flowers  springing  from 
the  serrations  of  the  leaves.  Such  is  the 
"Crab,"  so-called  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  crab's  foot,  and  the 
"Christmas"  and  "Easter"  Cactus, 
named  for  their  time  of  blooming.  Na- 
tives of  the  Americas,  they  have  been 
cultivated  in  England  for  over  200  years, 
and  many  hybrids  have  been  developed. 
Very  ornamental,  they  are  easy  to  care 
for,  and  are  very  free  bloomers.  A  cut- 
ting of  a  single  leaf  becomes  a  large  plant 
within  three  years,  its  many  leaves 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
many  flowers.  Varying  from  pink  to 
deep  brilliant  red,  some  of  the  blooms 
are  eight  inches  or  more  across. 

The  night  blooming  Cereus,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  is  well-known  to 
most  of  us.  One  favorite,  a  native  of 
Peru,  is  the  Cereus  popularly  known  as 
the  "Rat-Tail"  because  of  its  long, 
drooping,  pencil-like  stems.  As  usual 
with  the  Cereus  type,  the  spines  are 
nothing  more  than  short  bristles  or  hair, 
permitting  petting  with  no  sad  results. 
I  he  flowers  are  a  deep  rosy-red,  with 
yellow  stems  and  great  pistil  standing 
out  vividly.  It  is  surprising  to  see  such 
small  stems  put  forth  such  large,  lily- 
like flowers,  so  out  of  proportion  to  the 
stem's  diameter. 

Botanists  use  the  prefix  "Echino" 
when  describing  a  very  spiney  cactus, 
and  so  we  get  the  name  "Echinocactus." 


At  top  of  page  we  have  Opuntia  basilaris,  a 

spineless  prickly  pear.    At  left,  blossoms  the 

lovely  flower  of  the  ''Rat-Tail" 


These  are  usually  globular,  with  long, 
stout  spines,  their  blooms  being  small, 
coming  in  a  ring  about  their  top.  Their 
chief  attraction  is  in  their  vari-colored 
spines,  contrasting  with  the  green  stems. 
One  has  pale  red  spines  which  when 
lightly  sprinkled  turn  to  a  brilliant  crim- 
son and  yellow.  Another  will  have  dark 
purple  spines,  while  still  another  has 
luminous  orange  spines.  In  a  large  pot 
or  in  the  cactus  corner  they  serve  us 
well — but  not  on  the  dinner  table! 

Often  seen  in  cactus  gardens  is  a  small 
ridged  globe  about  the  size  of  a  peach 
or  an  apple.  It  is  called  "Echinopsis," 
about  midway  between  a  Cereus  and  a 
small  Echinocactus.  Its  flower  is  a 
beautiful  trumpet  some  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  a  white  tinged  with  laven- 
der, and  it  is  deservedly  popular.  New 
growth  comes  from  the  spine  cluster  (as 
does  the  flower)  and  then  we  can  remove 
it,  start  a  new  plant  to  trade  a  friend 
for  some  type  we  do  not  have.  That  is 
the  way  our  gardens  grow!  We  do  not 
worry  about  the  mouth-filling  botanical 
names,  but  give  names  of  our  own  which 
stick,  such  as  the  "Prickly  Pear." 

Most  of  the  Prickly  Pears  deserve 
their  names,  but  at  least  one  is  prac- 
tically spineless,  having  nothing  but  a 
few  short  red  hairs  at  each  bud.  Col- 
lectors know  it  as  Opuntia  basilaris, 
Opuntia  being  the  Prickly  Pears'  family 
name,  the  other  this  plant's  individual 
name.  The  flat  leaves  are  from  five  to 
eight  inches  long,  purplish  in  color,  and 
instead  of  building  one  pancake  on  top 
of  the  other,  these  leaves  usually  spring 
from  a  common  base.  The  flowers  are 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  beau- 
tiful rose  purple,  and  one  leaf  may  have 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  buds  along  its 
edge,  blooming  in  succession.  From 
among  the  Prickly  Pears  we  must  choose 
this!   Increasing  our  holdings  by  remov- 
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ing  the  new  leaves  after  they  develop 
and  starting  new  plants. 

Once  again  we  find  the  Cactus  con- 
trary, for  all  cuttings  must  be  thor- 
oughly seared  and  all  traces  of  moisture 
in  the  cut  gone,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  ground,  otherwise  they  will  rot. 
This  searing  takes  from  three  days  to 
two  weeks,  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cutting.  The  wound  must 
be  thoroughly  healed. 

Any  part  of  a  plant  will  grow  into 
another  plant  if  there  are  buds — the 
source  of  the  spines — on  the  cutting. 
In  potting,  a  fourth  of  the  pot  should  be 
filled  with  stones,  for  good  drainage  is 
essential.  If  we  have  a  cactus  corner  in 
the  garden  it  should  be  where  it  receives 
a  natural  drainage  from  the  slope  of  the 
ground. 

On  the  stones  in  the  pot  put  leaf  mold, 
then  fill  to  the  top  with  a  good  loam, 
with  which  some  sand  has  been  mixed. 
Plant  the  seared  cutting,  and  do  not 
water  until  after  roots  have  appeared. 
Cacti  and  other  succulents  appreciate  a 
good  loam  and  flower  the  better  for  it. 
Even  packaged  fertilizers  may  be  used 
with  benefit,  for  cacti,  like  any  other 
plants,  need  food  from  the  soil.  They 
did  not  pick  the  sandy,  arid,  sun- 
scorched  country  to  grow  in,  but  over- 
came circumstances,  adapted  even  their 
stems  and  "leaf"  structure  to  it,  living 
when  necessary  from  the  water  and  food 
stored  in  their  cell  structure.  "Living 
off  themselves,"  however,  does  not  en- 
courage sturdy  growth  and  flowers. 
Too  many  of  our  cacti  and  other  succu- 
lents are  living  despite  our  treatment, 
and  not  because  of  it! 

Water  held  about  the  roots,  unable 


Echinocactus  Le  Contei,  a   rather  rare  variety 

whose  red  and  yellow  spines  turn  crimson  when 

sprinkled 

to  drain  away  quickly,  is  the  chief  enemy 
of  cactus  and  other  succulents.  It 
causes  rot  to  set  in  which  destroys  the 
plant.  However,  if  discovered  in  time, 
the  rotted  part  can  be  cut  off,  the  re- 
mainder seared  and  started  once  again. 
If  curiosity  overcomes  us,  if  we  ask  how 
can  they  start  in  dry  ground  without 
water,  we  can  pull  them  up  any  time 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
look.  They  will  not  be  disturbed!  But 
after  roots  have  started,  they  should  not 
be  disturbed.  If  roots  are  crowded,  as 
in  window  boxes  or  pots,  we  get  better 
growth  (if  they  can  get  food).  A  water- 
ing every  two  weeks  is  enough,  a  little 
more  for  a  few  types,  less  for  others. 
While  the  ground  is  moist  do  not  give 


water.  But  do  water!  Give  the  roots 
food.  Give  them  eastern  sun,  when 
possible,  with  shade  part  of  the  day,  to 
prevent  the  healthy  green  from  getting 
yellow  from  a  too  hot  sun. 

No  collection  is  complete  without  a 
few  specimens  of  the  many  leafy  suc- 
culents. The  cactus  is  a  succulent,  so 
the  culture  applies  to  the  "other"  suc- 
culents, usually  called  just  "Succulents." 
Among  these  are  the  well-known  Sedum, 
the  Aloe  and  its  miniature,  the  gasteria, 
the  "Deer's  Tongue,"  and  Semper- 
vivum  and  Echeveria. 

How  well  we  know  the  old-fashioned 
"Hen  and  Chickens"  and  its  bright 
cockades  of  orange  and  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  the  house  leek  of  grandmother's 
garden,  and  once  it  was  considered  a 
protection  against  lightning.  Coming 
from  the  mountains  of  Europe  they  are 
fairly  hardy,  like  many  of  the  cacti. 
They  like  shade  and  some  water.  Under 
the  mother  plant  we  see  the  little  ones 
appearing,  like  chickens  under  the  pro- 
tecting wings  of  a  hen!  These  small 
rosettes,  plucked  off,  form  the  new 
plants.  Once  called  a  "Sempervivum" 
it  is  now  known  as  the  "Echeveria." 
Another  of  this  group  is  more  modern, 
its  rosette  of  leaves  white  tinged  with 
purple.  The  flowers  are  held  on  woody 
stems,  white  and  star-shaped.  "Dis- 
covered" rather  recently  it  has  many 
individual  names. 

New  types  of  cacti  are  being  dis- 
covered almost  every  day,  hybrids 
formed  by  crossing — the  varieties  from 
which  to  choose  seem  endless!  Let  us  add 
them  to  our  gardens,  put  them  in  pots 
and  window  boxes.  They  are  easy  to 
grow,  especially  in  our  Sunset  gardens. 


Reading  from  left  to  right,  "Hen  and  chickens",  a  type  of  Phyllocactus,  and  the  Echinopsis 
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A  S  winter  approaches  and  the  leaves 
-**■  begin  to  fall  off  our  deciduous 
fruit  trees,  we  feel  that  urge  to  get 
busy  with  the  pruning  shears  and  saw, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  wood  on  those 
trees.  We  have  seen  our  neighbor  do  it 
for  years,  we  have  driven  into  the  coun- 
try and  have  seen  orchards  getting  their 
yearly  pruning,  so  we  have  habitually 
whacked  up  our  trees  each  winter  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 

How  many  of  us,  I  wonder,  have  ever 
sat  down  to  reason  out  just  why  this 
winter  pruning,  and  just  how  it  should 
be  done  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  annual  pruning  should  be  an 
operation  to  open  up  the  tree  to  admit 
sunlight;  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
fruit  buds  on  the  tree;  to  clean  out 
diseased  and  dead  wood;  and  to  pro- 
mote new  growth  in  our  trees  so  that 
good  fruit  wood  may  be  coming  on  con- 
tinually for  a  long  period  of  years. 

We  want  to  prune  so  that  little  of  the 
energy  of  the  tree  is  wasted,  but  used 
for  fruit  or  permanent  vegetative  devel- 
opment. 

The  leaves  are  practically  the  only 
means  the  tree  has  of  producing  energy 
for  growth.  In  the  leaves  plant  food  is 
manufactured.  Here  the  green  color 
(chlorophyll),  plus  water  brought  up 
from  the  roots,  plus  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air,  are  brought  together,  and  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight,  starch  is  manu- 
factured. Needless  to  say,  since  the 
leaves  determine  the  amount  of  food  or 
energy  developed,  any  pruning  which 
reduces  the  leaf  area  of  a  tree  reduces 
the  growth  it  can  make  either  vegeta- 
tively  or  in  fruit. 

The  less  a  young  tree  is  pruned,  the 
more  quickly  it  will  attain  size.  We 
should  prune  it  only  enough  to  take  out 
the  branches  not  needed,  and  do  this,  if 
possible,  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the 
summer  so  as  to  remove  little  leaf  area. 
Heavy  stubbing  back  always  retards 
development  in  either  young  or  old 
trees  and  surely  should  not  be  practiced. 

Heavy  stubbing 
back  of  the  past 
season's  growth  ma- 
terially decreases 
the  mature  leaf  area 
the  next  Spring, 
thus  decreasing  the 
amount  of  energy. 
Also  the  wood 
growth  made  with 
this  system  of  prun- 
ing will  be  largely 
long  succulent 
shoots  coming  from 
these  stubs  left.  The 
greater  percentage 
of  these  would  be 
removed  with  next 
year's    pruning; 


The  Way 

To  Prune 

Fruit  Trees 

Explained  by 

Harry  L.  Holmes 
Bakersfield,  California 


others  would  be  stubbed  back  and  the 
same  operation  performed  year  after 
year  with  great  loss  of  energy. 

To  promote  more  growth  and  the 
proper  kind  of  growth,  do  not  stub 
your  trees,  but  thin  out  and  cut  to 
laterals.  A  rule  of  pruning  should  be, 
always  cut  back  to  another  limb  so 
that  this  smaller  lateral  may  take  up 
the  growth  and  prevent  the  development 
of  so  many  long  vigorous  shoots.  With 
this  type  of  pruning  more  mature  wood 
is  left,  a  greater  leaf  and  fruiting  area  is 
left,  and  the  type  of  wood  growth  pro- 
duced next  growing  season  promotes 
enlargement  of  the  limbs  and  roots  of 
the  tree  and  increases  fruit  spur  growth; 
this  eliminates,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
long  succulent  shoots  which  must  be 
cut  out  the  following  year.  The  height 
and  spread  of  your  tree  can  always  be 
kept  under  control  by  cutting  back  the 
higher  wide  spreading  branches  to 
shorter  lateral  limbs;  but  always  to 
another  limb,  so  that  stubs  are  not  left. 

A  tree  is  ready  to  bear  fruit  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  up  a 
crop.  An  apricot  tree,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  pruned  by  this  method  may 
bear  50  or  60  pounds  of  fruit  the  third 
summer. 

Do  not  cut  the  young  tree  back  any 
more  than  necessary  to  get  the  desired 
shape.     Cut  out  only  those  limbs  not 
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to  give  garden  gifts  to  your  garden 
friends.  There  are  so  many  possi- 
bilities— choice  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants;  little  gadgets  such  as  plant 
markers,  bird  houses,  and  garden 
shears;  elaborate  gifts  like  sun- 
dials, birdbaths  and  statuary,  and, 
lastly,  the  always  welcome  garden 
books.  If  you  want  further  sugges- 
tions for  garden  gifts,  write  us. — 
Sunset     Garden     Department. 


needed  and  do  not  stub  back  those  left. 
Do  not,  however,  allow  these  long 
slender  limbs  to  bear  fruit  on  the  ends 
or  it  will  pull  your  tree  out  of  shape. 

As  the  tree  gets  older  it  may  be 
pruned  as  severely  as  necessary  to  pro- 
mote continued  good  fruiting.  The 
amount  of  pruning  depends  upon  the 
length  of  life  of  the  fruiting  wood  on  the 
tree.  Peaches  bear  almost  entirely 
upon  the  past  year's  new  growth,  so 
they  need  be  pruned  most  severely  in 
order  to  promote  this  new  growth  and 
then  to  thin  part  of  it  out.  The  apricot 
bears  upon  new  growth  and  upon  short 
spurs  which  remain  fruitful  for  2  to  4 
years.  1  hey,  then,  do  not  need  quite  as 
severe  pruning  as  the  peach,  for  some 
of  their  fruit  wood  is  carried  over  from 
year  to  year  in  fruit  spurs.  Trees,  as  the 
apple  and  pear,  which  have  spurs  which 
may  be  fruitful  for  12  or  15  years,  need 
relatively  little  annual  pruning.  Alwavs 
make  the  cuts  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
wound  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  limb 
left  on.  Cut  close  so  that  no  short  stub 
is  left  to  die  back  or  send  out  water 
sprouts. 

Into  the  small  back  yard  we  usuallv 
want  to  crowd  a  variety  of  fruit  trees. 
These  are  then  pruned  severely  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  crowding,  but  thev 
grow  merrily  on,  producing  a  rank  top 
growth  which  shades  out  the  lower 
wood.  If  these  trees  with  the  fruiting 
area  far  above  the  ground  are  not  too 
old  they  may  be  cut  off  at  four  to  six 
feet  above  the  ground  and  rebuilt,  to 
develop  a  fruiting  area  near  the  ground. 
A  safe  practice  may  be  to  cut  off  half 
the  limbs  one  year  and  half  the  next  to 
prevent  too  great  shock  to  the  tree. 
These  cut-off  framework  branches  will 
send  out  water  sprouts  and  the  tree  can 
be  rebuilt  from  these. 

A  whole  tree  of  any  one  fruit  is  usually 
more  than  one  family  may  use  to  ad- 
vantage. A  good  practice,  and  one 
which  will  prevent  so  much  crowding  in 
the  yard,  is  to  grow  several  kinds  upon 
one  tree.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  entirely 
possible  to  grow 
apricots,  plums, 
peaches  and 
almonds  all  upon 
the  same  tree.  One 
may  have  an  early 
eating  peach  and  a 
midseason  canning 
peach  on  the  same 
tree,  by  budding. 

In  California, 
pruning  may  be 
done  now.  In  the 
Northwest  it  is 
usually  done  a  little 
later — in  February 
or  early  March. 
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Created  for  Pacific 


"Unusual 


FRUITS 

Co  a  si  Gardens 

You  will  want  these  latest  extraordi- 
nary plan  t  in  traductions  for  your  gar- 
den; the  newest,  most  brilliant  rose 
colors  and  the  most  delicious  new 
fruit  hybrids  at  prices  no  higher  than 
you  would  pay  for  ordinary  varieties. 

Three  brilliant  New  looses 

Quite  new  and  very  rare  as  yet  in  Pacific  Coast 
gardens,  three  of  the  finest  roses  ever  in- 
troduced. 

MRS.  SAM  McGREDY 

Lovely  flowers  of  a  beautiful  copper- orange, 
heavily  flushed  with  lincoln-red. 

AUTUMN 

A  superb  shade  of  burnt-orange,  heavily  suf- 
fused with  russet-brown,  bronzy-red,  and  rich 
yellow.  The  most  intensely  rich  coloring  in 
Roses. 

BILLY  BOILER 

A  startling  new  Australian  Rose  of  rich  scarlet 
on  unbelievably  long  four-foot  stems,  unfad- 
ing in  the  hottest  sun  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
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OFFER  No.   1 

The  above  three  new 
and  unusual  Roses 
all  for 


2 
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postpaid  to   Calif,  points 
$2.20  to  Ore.  and  Wash. 


Three  New  Fruits 


These  three  fruits  are  new  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  two  of  them  have  never  been  offered  any- 
where prior  to  this  s?ason.  They  represent  the 
highest  attainments  in  horticulture  and  em- 
body new  flavor,  consistent  bearing  qualities, 
and  remarkable  adaptation  to  climitic  con- 
ditions. 

The  New  KOSMO  BLACKBERRY 

(U.S.  Plant  Patent  No.  39)  1 

A  new  heavy  bearing  blackberry  with 
big,  jet-black  berries  so  sweet  and 
juicy  that  they  melt  away  in  the 
mouth.  Each  vine  with  8  or  10  ft. 
canes  and  loaded  with  berries  very  early 
in  the  season.  An  extraordinary  berry. 


THE  BABCOCK  PEACH 

A  new  hybrid  peach  bred  especially 
for  the  warmer  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  absolutely  sure  to  bear  a 
crop  every  season.  A  beautiful  red- 
cheeked,  white-fleshed  June-ripening 
peach,  firm  and  long  keeping,  but 
with  the  finest  flavor  a  peach  ever 
possessed. 

The  Babcock  Peach  is  included  in  offer 
No.  2  along  with  the  Kosmo  Black- 
berry and  Mariposa  Plum. 
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THE  MARIPOSA  PLUM 

(Patent  Applied  for) 
You  will  marvel  at  the  honey-like  sweetness, 
abundant  juice,  and  surpassing  flavor  of  this 
magnificent  newblood  plum  with  rich  red  flesh . 

One  tree  each  of  the  BABCOCK  PEACH  and 
the  MARIPOSA  PLUM,  together  with  three 
heavily  rooted  plants  of  the  new  KOSMO 
BLACKBERRY. 


OFFER  No.  2 


All  for 


r 


2 


50 


postpaid  to  Calit    points,  or 
$2.75  postpaid  to  Ore.  and  Wash. 


ORDER         BLANK 


LARGEST     IN    THE      WEST 


412   N.  EUCLID  AVE 

Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $ for  which 

send   me  postpaid    (sales  tax  included)   the  following  offers 


ONTARIO 


;hecked. 


□  Offer  No.  1 roses 

□  Offer  No.  2 fruits 


]]  Rose  booklet 
I  want  these  free  booklets  □  New  fruit  booklet 

□  1934  (64-page)  catalog 
Name Date 

Address City Stat* 
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The  Kitchen 


A  GOOD  DINNER  ANY  DAY 

Veal  Cutlets  Baked  In  Milk 

Saing  Beans     Brown  Rice 

Sweet  Pickle  Relish 

"Betsy-Retsies        Youngberry  Jam 

Apricot  Jell  Dessert 

Crisp  Chocolate  Cookies 

Coffee 


TRADEMARK    RCOISTEIO), 

These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Betsy-Retsies 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 

Editor's  Note. — These  are  positively  the  easiest  little  hot  rolls  to  make,  and  the 
easiest  to  eat,  that  we  have  tried  in  a  long  time.  Whether  you  have  ever  attempted 
anything  made  with  yeast  in  your  life  or  not,  you  will  be  successful  with  these 
if  you  follow  the  very  simple  directions.    Here  is  the  recipe: 

1  egg,  beaten  in  large  mixing  bowl  V2  cupful  (scant)  of  melted  butter 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  2%  cupfuls  (approximately)  of  sifted 

1  tablespoonful  of  sugar  bread  flour 

1  cake  of  compressed  yeast  More  butter,  melted,  for  dipping  the 

1  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  lukewarm  rolls 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given,  stirring 
in  the  flour  to  make  rather  a  stiff  batter — not  so 
stiff  as  dough  usually  is  made.  Let  rise  in  a  warm 
place  for  4  hours,  or  a  little  less  if  the  batter  be- 
comes extremely  light  before  that  time.  Stir  down 
with  a  spoon,  turn  out  on  a  floured  board,  and  turn 
and  fold  until  sufficiently  well  floured  that  the  very 
soft  dough  can  be  rolled  out  quite  thin  without 
sticking  too  badly  to  the  molding  board.   Cut  with 

a  floured  biscuit  cutter.  Have  butter  melted  in  a  small  pan;  dip  each  biscuit  into 
the  butter,  and  place  two  together — one  on  top  of  the  other — on  an  oiled  baking 
sheet.  Let  rise  until  very  light — about  \lA  hours — then  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(425  degrees)  for  about  15  minutes.  If  preferred,  this  dough  can  be  dropped  by 
small  spoonfuls  into  buttered  muffin  tins,  instead  of  being  rolled  out  and  cut. 
The  muffins  are  allowed  to  rise  as  directed  above,  and  baked.  These  are  not 
quite  so  attractive  as  the  cut-out  biscuits. — Mrs.  E.  F.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Calico  Salad 

1  cupful  of  fresh  boiled  potatoes,  diced  French  dressing 

1  cupful  of  cooked  new  carrots,  diced  Onion  juice 

1  cupful  of  cooked  new  turnips,  diced  Head  of  lettuce 

1  cupful  of  cooked  peas  or  green  beans  Mayonnaise 

Mix  the  vegetables  carefully,  and  cover  with 
French  dressing  to  which  a  little  onion  juice  has 
been  added.  Let  stand  several  hours  in  the  refrig- 
erator. To  serve,  arrange  crisp  lettuce  on  a  shallow 
dish  or  in  a  bowl,  heap  the  vegetables  in  the  center, 
garnish  with  olives,  and  top  with  a  spoonful  of 
mayonnaise.  This  is  pretty,  and  good,  too,  and 
serves  6  to  10  persons. — Mrs.   R.  W.,   Puyallup,  Washington. 

Avocado  Ring  Mold 


SUNDAY  NIGHT  SUPPER 
FOR  "COMPANY" 

'Calico  Salad 

Cold  Sliced  Roast  Beef 

Heated  Rolls  Assorted  Pickles 

Prune  Mousse 

Crisp  Cookies  Coffee 


1  box  of  lemon-flavored  gelatine 
1  cupful  of  hot  water 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 


J^  cupful  of  tart  mayonnaise 
1  cupful  of  mashed  avocado 
1  cupful  of  whipped  cream 


WHEN  YOU  ENTERTAIN  AT 
SUNDAY  NIGHT  SUPPER 

'Avocado  Ring  Mold  with 

Fruit  Garnish 

Toasted  Turkey  Sandwiches 

Little  Cakes        Coffee  Tea 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  preparation  in  the  hot 
water;  let  cool.  (Set  bowl  in  pan  of  ice  water  to 
hasten  chilling.)  Add  lemon  juice  and  salt  to  the 
mayonnaise,  then  fold  in  the  whipped  cream  and 
avocado,  and  fold  all  into  the  gelatine  when  it  has 
reached  the  consistency  of  heavy  cream  but  has 
not  entirely  congealed.    Pour  into  a  mold  and  chill 

until  firm.  Turn  out  on  a  large  plate  and  serve  garnished  with  orange  and  grape- 
fruit sections — or,  instead  of  the  fruit,  one  may  use  vegetables  such  as  green 
beans,  carrot  strips,  tomatoes,  or  beets,  first  marinating  the  vegetables  in  French 
dressing  for  an  hour  before  serving.  Extra  dressing  may  be  passed.  This  is  a 
sumptuous  salad — really  a  meal  in  itself. — Mrs.  L.  K.,  Pasadena,  California. 
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U-  «■   PATENT    OFFICE 


Will  you  share  your  favorite  recipes  with  other  Sunset 
readers?  $i  is  paid  for  every  recipe  published.  Address 
The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Crab  Cocktail  Unusual 


Flake  I  can  of  crab,  add  2  chopped  hard-cooked 
eggs  and  a  small  can  of  caviar.  Serve  in  cocktail 
glasses  with  a  sauce  made  of  Yz  cupful  each  of  cat- 
sup and  chili  sauce,  with  the  juice  of  1  lemon,  ]/2 
teaspoonful  of  Al.  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
2  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  well  mixed  together. 
Have  all  ingredients  very  cold. — Mrs.  C.  E.  W., 
Red  Bluff,  California. 

Spaghetti  King 


COMPANY  DINNER 

'Crab  Cocktail  Unusual 

Toasted  Crackers 

Celery  Hearts  Ripe  Olives 

Pimiento  Rice  Ring  with 

Creamed  Chicken 

Buttered  Green  Peas 

Sweet  Pickled  Figs 

Hot  Rolls  Peach  Marmalade 

Individual  Orange  Fluff  Pies 
Coffee  Salted  Almonds 


Yz  pound  package  of  spaghetti 
1  small  or  medium-sized  can  of  tuna, 
flaked 


1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
1  can  of  tomato  soup 


Cook  spaghetti  as  usual,  in  boiling  salted  water. 
Just  before  it  is  tender,  heat  butter  in  a  frying  pan, 
add  the  flaked  tuna  and  stir  together,  then  add  the 
tomato  soup.  Drain  spaghetti  and  add  to  mixture, 
heat  thoroughly,  and  serve  at  once. — B.  S.,  Wav- 
erly,  Washington. 


EXTRA-SPECIAL  FOR 
FRIDAY  NIGHT 

Vegetable  Soup  Crisp  Crackers 

Ripe  and  Green  Olives 

•Spaghetti  King 

Molded  Tomato  Salad 

Wholewheat  Bread  and  Butter 

Lemon  Chiffon  Pie  Coffee 


Red  Apples  with  Mincemeat 


SERVE  THESE   WITH   TURKEY, 

PORK   ROAST,  OR  WHAT  YOU 

WILL 


Peel  and  core  apples,  allowing  half  an  apple  for 
each  person.  With  a  paring  knife  make  a  diagonal 
cut  about  %-inch  long  in  the  center  of  the  apple  at 
one  side,  then  cut  up  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
the  same  manner,  and  continue  around  the  apple  in  that  way.  Pull  apart,  and  the 
two  halves  will  be  in  points  like  a  crown.  Put  the  halves  into  a  thin  sugar-and- 
water  syrup  which  has  been  colored  a  pretty  shade  of  red  with  fruit  coloring,  and 
let  cook  gently  until  tender  without  losing  their  shape.  More  sugar  may  be 
added  as  the  cooking  progresses,  to  make  the  apples  richer.  Take  out  of  the 
syrup  and  place  on  a  baking  sheet,  or  in  muffin  tins  if  they  are  very  soft,  fill  the 
center  cavities  with  mincemeat,  and  let  stand  in  the  refrigerator  until  about  half 
an  hour  before  serving,  then  heat  them  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees).  These 
apples  make  a  very  effective  garnish  for  the  turkey  platter,  alternating  them  with 
large  sprigs  of  parsley. — M.  I.  C,  Chowchilla,  California. 

Halibut  Baked  with  Cream 

Lay  a  good  thick  slice  (2  pounds)  of  halibut  on  a 
buttered  oven-glass  platter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  pour  a  cupful  of  cream  or  rich  milk  over 
it.  Cover  with  seasoned  stewed  tomatoes  or  with 
seasoned  slices  of  fresh  tomatoes,  and  top  with  white 
onions  sliced  thin.  Dot  all  liberally  with  butter  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  until  the  fish  is 
cooked,  or  about  40  minutes.   Cover  during  the  first 

part  of  the  baking — a  piece  of  dampened  parchment  paper  makes  a  good  cover. 
Serve  on  the  platter  on  which  it  is  cooked.  This  is  delicious. — Mrs.  J.  L.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Persimmon  Ice  Cream 


TO  MAKE  ONE  THANKFUL  FOR 
FRIDAY 

'Halibut  Baked  with  Cream 
Spinach  Ring  with  Buttered  Beets 

Buttered  Potato  Balls 

Head  Lettuce  Hot  Rolls 

Fruit  Jell  Dessert  Coffee 


GATHER  PERSIMMONS 
WHILE  YE  MAY 


Peel  6  large  persimmons,  well  ripened,  and  mash 
the  pulp  well  with  2  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Add  the  juice 
of  2  oranges  and  1  lemon,  a  pinch  of  soda,  and  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla.    Beat  all  well  together,  and  add 

4  quarts  of  rich  whole  milk  or  thin  cream.    Freeze  at  once,  turning  slowly.  Makes 
about  6  quarts  of  delicious  ice  cream. — Mrs.  W.  J.  C,  Fullerton,  California. 
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It's  Fun".  .  .  says  Sunset  Editor 


"You'll  have  real  fun  with  your  Swedish  Rosette 
Irons.  With  them  it's  easy  to  make  delicately 
crisp  rosettes,  ever  so  good  and  novel,  to  accom- 
pany soups  and  salads,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  'shapeless'  foods — creamed  fish  and  the 
like — and  even  as  a  foundation  for  clever  desserts. 
"I  recommend  the  Rosette  irons  as  a  quick  and 
easy  way  to  dress  up  meals  and  to  add  that  'parry 
touch.'  "      /J 


fay  to  are 


Remarkable  offer  made  to  induce 

you  to  try  the  NEW  and 

IMPROVED 

Sperry  Pancake 

and 

Waffle  Flour 

Sperry  can  afford  to 
make  this  gift  because 
advance  tests  show  the 
newly  improved  Sperry 
Pancake  and  Waffle 
Flour  is  just  the  prod- 
uct most  women  long 
for  and  will  gladly 
buy  again,  once  they  have  tried  it.  The 
reason  is  plain:  Sperry 's  new  Pancake  and 
Waffle  Flour  makes  griddle  cakes  with  that 
famous  old-fashioned  "sour  cream  pancake" 
flavor.  And  yet,  the  hotcakes  and  waffles 
made  this  improved  way,  are  lighter,  fluffier, 
more  easily  digested.  Remember,  too,  that 
Sperry 's  Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour  comes 
all  ready  to  use — just  add  liquid. 


Accept  Offer 


Swedish  Rosette 
Irons  FREE  for 
tops  from  two 
packages  of 
Sperry's  Pancake 
and  Waffle  Flour. 
Set  consists  of 
handle,  two  molds, 
and  booklet  giving 
instructions  and 
1 6  ways  of  serving 


Sperry  Flour  Co.,  Offer  expires  Dec.  30,  1933. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  set  of  Swedish  Rosette 
Irons  FREE  and  postpaid.  I  enclose  tops  from 
two  packages  of  Sperrv  Pancake  and  Waffle 
Flour. 


Name, 


Street 

City State. 


Christmas  Cookies 

"Family  Favorite"  Recipes 
Almond-Orange  Ice-Box  Cookies 


'2  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice 

'i]4  cupfuls  of  all-purpose  flour 

34  teaspoonful  of  soda 

1  2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  ■_,  cupful  of  almonds,  cut  small 


1  cupful  of  shortening  (half  butter,  half 

other  shortening) 
1  >  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
1 2  cupful  of  white  sugar 
1  egg,  beaten 
1  tablespoonful  of  grated  orange  rind 

Cream  the  shortening  with  the  sugar,  add  the  beaten  egg,  orange  rind  and  juice, 
then  the  flour  sifted  with  the  soda  and  salt.  Add  the  nuts  and  mix  well.  Knead 
lightly  on  a  floured  board  to  make  a  smooth  dough,  form  into  two  long  rolls,  wrap  in 
patapar,  and  chill.  If  oblong  cookies  are  desired  for  a  change,  pack  the  soft  dough 
tightly  into  a  pound  butter  carton  before  chilling.  When  cookies  are  wished,  slice 
oft  desired  number  of  thin  slices  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  place  on  an  oiled  cookie 
sheet,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  just  a  few  minutes.  Remove  from 
cookie  sheet  to  brown  paper  to  cool.  These  are  delicious  at  any  time  of  year. 
Marjorie  H.  Black,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Cocoanut  Slices 


1  cupful  of  shortening 

2  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  cream 
•5  eggs,  unbeaten 

2  teaspoonfula  of  vanilla 


1  teaspoonful  <>f  lemon  extract 

4)4  cupfuls  of  flour 

I  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 

J/4  teaspoonful  of  salt 

L  cupful  of  cocoanut 


Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar;  add  the  cream  and  eggs,  and  beat  hard  for  3 
minutes.  Add  the  dry  ingredients,  mix  well,  then  shape  into  two  rolls  and  wrap 
snugly  in  patapar  or  waxed  paper.  Chill  for  several  hours  in  the  refrigerator.  Using 
a  sharp  knife,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  bake  on  an  oiled  cookie  sheet  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375  degrees)  until  lightly  browned. — Emma  McCleerv,  South  Pasadena. 
California. 


Butterscotch  Squares 


%  cupful  of  butter 
1  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
1  egg,  unbeaten 
34  cupful  of  flour 


1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
34  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1     teaspoonful  of  vanilla 


x/i  cupful  of  walnuts  or  pecans,  chopped 

Cook  butter  and  sugar  together  until  smooth  and  well  blended.  Cool  to  luke- 
warm, then  add  unbeaten  egg  and  beat  well.  Add  the  flour  sifted  with  the  baking 
powder  and  salt,  then  the  vanilla  and  nuts.  Spread  in  a  shallow  pan  (about  6xic 
inches)  lined  with  waxed  paper,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees)  for  about  3c 
minutes.  Cut  in  squares  when  removed  from  the  oven.  When  I  make  this  recipe 
for  my  bridge  club  I  double  the  recipe,  and  of  course,  bake  it  in  a  larger  pan.  These 
cookies  are  very  nice  served  with  fresh  fruit  and  cream. — Mrs.  Ernest  Forestal, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Rich  Tea  Wafers 


Few  drops  of  lemon  juice 

1  cupful  of  flour,  sifted  before  measuring 


1 2  cupful  of  butter 

1  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 

Yolks  of  6  eggs 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  and  cream  very  thoroughly.  Beat 
the  egg  yolks  slightly,  and  add  to  the  mixture  with  the  lemon  juice.  Last,  sift  in 
the  flour,  and  stir  smooth.  Drop  a  half-teaspoonful  at  a  time  on  a  lightly  buttered 
cookie  sheet,  leaving  plenty  of  space  between  the  wafers.  Bake  about  20  minutes 
in  a  moderately  slow  oven  (325  degrees).  The  wafers  will  spread  out  and  form  a 
flat  rim;  when  this  rim  is  a  light  brown  the  wafers  are  done. — Marion  B.  Stackable, 
Watsonville,  California. 


>2  cupful  of  melted  butter  or  vegetable 

shortening 
1V<i  cupfuls  of  flour,  or  enough  to  roll  out 

well  on  board 
l/i  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1  2  cupful  of  milk 


Kleiner  (Danish  Fried  Cookiesj 

2  whole  egg* 

2  egg  yolks 

1  cupful  of  sugar 

(iraced  rind  of  1  lemon 

1  cupful  of  blanched  almonds,  chopped  fine 

Beat  eggs  with  sugar;  add  grated  lemon  rind,  chopped  nuts,  melted  butter,  and 
then  alternately  the  flour  and  milk.  Cover  dough  tightly  in  bowl  and  let  stand  over 
night  in  a  cool  place.  Roll  out  thin  on  a  lightly  floured  board,  and  cut  in  diamond 
shapes  about  2  to  3  inches  long.  Make  a  slit  down  the  center,  lengthwise  of  the 
diamond,  and  pull  one  corner  through  the  slit.  Fry  in  deep  hot  fat  (360  to  375 
degrees  on  the  frying  thermometer)  until  crisply  browned.  Drain  on  brown  paper. 
These  keep  well  and  are  delicious. — Mrs.  Alice  S.  Lassen,  Van  Nuys,  California. 
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GLOBE  "Al" 
KITCHEN    CLUB 


Ruth  Adams,  Director 


Radio  Meetings  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  9:30  a.m. 


Don  Lee  Chain 


FOUR  prize-winning  recipes... 

in  ONE  delicious  dinner 


* 
* 


—MENU— 

STUFFED   APPLE   SALAD 

With  Sesame  French  Dressing 
(Mrs.  C.  E.  Malin) 

PORK  CHOPS,  Italian  Style 

(Mrs.  Florence  Fitzgerald) 

SESAME    POTATOES 

(Mrs.  Edith  J.  Parker) 

SESAME    PLAIN    CAKE 

(Mrs.  Frances  Joyce) 


It's  a  sort  of  "over -the -back- 
fence"  recipe  exchange.  Good 
homemakers  all  over  Califor- 
Ruth  Adams         nia  contribute  their  pet  recipes 
and  kitchen  hints,  and   Ruth 
Adams  of  Globe  Mills  relays  them  to  you  over 
the  Don  Lee  Chain  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
morning  at  9:30! 

Then,  every  month,  club  members  receive  the 
Kitchen  Club  News  and  special  timely  bulletins 
on  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

How  to  join?  Easy!  Just  send  your  pet  recipe 
and  a  box  top  or  label  from  any  Globe  "Al" 
product  to  Ruth  Adams  in  care  of  Globe  Mills, 
Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber for  three  months  without  charge  or  dues. 


GLOBE  "Al" 

FAMILY  FLOUR— PANCAKE  FLOUR- 
SESAME  SALAD  AND  COOKING  OIL 

—  SPAGHETTI.  MACARONI  AND 
NOODLES  -  COMPLETE  BISCUIT  FLOUR 

—  and  other  fine  foods  all  worth  trying! 


HERE'S  a  thrifty,  appetizing  dinner  that  will  win  you  new  cooking 
honors.  Every  recipe  is  a  prize-winner  in  our  recent  recipe  con- 
test... every  one  is  delicious, different, easy  to  make,  and  inexpensive! 
You  will  notice  that  each  recipe  calls  forGlobe"Al"  Sesame  Salad  and 
Cooking  Oil... the  oil  with  the  distinctive  nut-like  flavor.  Buy  a  bottle 
of  Globe  "Al"  Oil ...  try  this  prize- winning  menu . . .  and  see  if  you 
don't  say  "I  wish  I'd  discovered  Globe  "Al"  Sesame  Oil  years  ago!" 

*  STUFFED  APPLE   SALAD 

l'/2  cup  finely  chopped  apples       Vz  cup  chopped  dates 

iVz  cup  finely  chopped  cabbage 
Vi  cup  Sesame  French  Dressing  6  red  apples 

Cut  off  the  top  of  each  apple  and  remove  core.  Scoop 
out  the  inside  to  use  as  cups  for  holding  the  salad.  Chop 
the  scooped  out  portion  and  mix  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Add  the  Sesame  French  Dressing  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  marinate  for  a  half  hour.  Fill  apple  cups  and 
top  with  mayonnaise. 

SESAME  FRENCH  DRESSING 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Malin,  1604  Dale  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vz  cup  Sesame  Oil  1  Juice  of  a  Lemon 

Vi  cup  Tarragon  Vinegar  1  level  teaspoon  paprika 
V-s  cup  catsup  1  level  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  cup  Granulated  Sugar       1  grated  onion  (medium) 

Beat  with  egg  beater.  Will  keep  a  long  time. 

*  PORK  CHOPS,  ITALIAN  STYLE 

Mrs.  Florence  Fitzgerald,  240  Valley  St.,  San  Francisco 
Allow  one  chop  cut  thick  (from  the  shoulder)  for  each 
person.  First  dip  each  chop  in  cracker  meal,  then  in  beaten 
egg  salted  to  taste,  then  again  in  cracker  meal.  Have  a  heavy 
skillet  heated  thoroughly.  Pour  enough  Globe  "A  1"  Sesame 
Oil  to  cover  the  bottom  of  skillet,  about'^  cup.  When  hot, 
place  chops  in  skillet  and  brown  nicely  on  both  sides,  re- 
move from  pan  and  in  the  oil  fry  one  medium  sized  onion, 
two  cloves  of  garlic  and  five  or  six  tablespoons  parsley 
all  chopped  fine.  Cook  about  five  minutes,  then  add  one 
can  tomato  soup  and  let  come  to  boil,  place  chops  in 
sauce  and  let  simmer  for  one  hour.  If  oven  is  being  used, 
pan  can  be  placed  in  oven.  I  use  a  dutch  oven. 

*  SESAME   POTATOES 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Parker,  2307  Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 
Choose  russet  potatoes  of  uniform  size,  pare  and  cut  wafer 
thin,  J g  of  the  way  through.  The  uncut  portion  holds  the 
potato  together.  Place  in  baking  dish,  salt  well  and  baste 
often  with  Sesame  oil,  allowing  at  least  two  teaspoonfuls 
for  each  potato.  Bake  in  350°  oven  45  minutes  or  more 
depending  on  the  size  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  should 
be  golden  brown  when  done. 


It's  GLOBE  "A1"  Salad 
and  Cooking  Oil  that 
makes  the  difference! 

This  delicate  golden  oil  is 
pressed  from  rich  sesame 
seeds.  It  adds  a  nut -like 
flavor  to  salads  and  fried 
foods.  Wonderful  for 
deep-fat  frying,  such  as 
croquettes,doughnuts,etc! 
Economical,  too. .  .doesn't 
cook  away!  May  be  used 
over  and  over  again. 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON 

I  TO    THE   GLOBE    MILLS    NEAREST   YOU.. 

j   SAN  FRANCISCO    .    SACRAMENTO    -    LOS  ANGELES    ■    COLTON 

I 
I 


1     *  SESAME  PLAIN  CAKE 


SAN  DIEGO   or  OGDEN,  UTAH 


Name_ 


Globe  Grain  and  Milling  Co. 

Please  send  me  the  Globe 
"Al"  Kitchen  Club  News 
and  prize -winning  Recipes.     Address^ 


Airs.  Frances  Joyce 
San  Francisco 

V*  cup  Globe  "Al"  Oil  3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  cup  sugar  2  eggs  2  cups  Globe  "Al"  Flour 

V2  teaspoon  salt        V2  cup  milk        1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Add  sugar  to  oil,  mixing  well.  Beat  eggs  until  light  and 
add  to  the  first  mixture.  Sift  flour  once,  add  baking  pow- 
der and  salt,  sifting  twice.  Add  alternately  to  the  first  mix- 
ture with  the  milk,  and  beat  batter  very  hard  for  several 
minutes.  Add  vanilla.  Bake  in  two  layers  in  a  moderate 
oven  375  degrees,  about  15  minutes.    Ice  as  desired. 
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Mail  me  one  (1)  package  top 
of  Pearls  ofWheat  and  I'llsend 
you  FREE  12  pieces  to  equip 
a  CIRCUS  . . .  character  masks, 
animal  masks,  signs,  and  in- 
structions how  to  build  a  real 
circus  in  your  own  home. 

Mail  me  two  (2)  package  tops 
of  Pearls  of  Wheat  and  I'll  send 
you  FREE  the  1 2  pieces  for  the 
circus — and  12  additional 
pieces  to  equip  a  swell  SIDE 
SHOW.  To  simplify  mailing 
peel  paper  top  from  cardboard. 
Carlo  the  Clown,  Carnation  Co., 
1054  Stuart  Bdg., Seattle,  Wash. 


Order  from  your  grocer  today 

PEARLS 

of  WHEAT 

A  nourishing  hot  granulated  wheat 
cereal  of  finest  quality.  You  save 
money  two  ways  when  you  buy 
Pearls  of  Wheat.  It  costs  less  and 
always  furnishes  essential  food 
values  at  low  cost. 

TJou/U jjul  a aoird 'motmua ■■ 


/ 


Pearls 

of 
Wheat 
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Woodworking 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

common  cabinet  wood,  but  since  the 
tree  was  nowhere  plentiful,  and  the 
wood  is  softer  and  mechanically  inferior 
to  walnut,  its  use  has  become  rare. 
Nevertheless  the  wood  is  still  available, 
from  woods  or  from  farmers'  sawmills, 
and  its  peculiar  texture  and  coloring, 
always  beautiful,  now  especially  set  it 
apart  in  an  age  of  standardized  walnut 
furnishings.  In  much  the  same  way 
work  with  cherry  and  maple  can  now 
achieve  more  than  usual  notice. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to 
be  in  school  with  a  young  South 
American  who  also  was  interested  in 
out-of-the-way  woodworking.  Once 
when  he  returned  from  a  vacation  at 
home  he  left  his  trunks,  and  instead, 
shipped  his  belongings  in  boxes  made  of 
great  rough  brown  planks.  Apparently 
the  customs  inspectors  do  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  material  of  packing 
boxes;  at  any  rate,  here  they  were,  at 
no  cost  except  the  freight.  From  them 
I  made  several  sets  of  candlesticks, 
which  are  important  home  furnishings 
in  the  Spanish  countries. 

Many  other  foreign  woods  come  to  us 
unasked, — the  valuable  woods  of  com- 
merce and  the  less  known  but  more  in- 
teresting strangers  together,  as  drift- 
wood. On  the  beach  at  Gray's  Harbor 
in  Washington  I  once  found  in  one  pile 
of  drift  all  the  native  softwoods,  several 
of  the  local  hardwoods,  maple,  oak  and 
madrona,  Redwood  and  Port  Orford 
Cedar  from  hundreds  of  miles  down  the 
coast,  Alaska  Cedar  from  the  North, 
Lauan  lumber  which  was  shipped 
originally  from  the  Philippines,  sound 
ship  planks  of  teak,  and  several  other 
tropical  woods  which  only  an  expert 
could  identify. — W.  A.  Markham,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 


I  Cover  My  Own  Boxes 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

firmly  pressed  over  to  the  inner  edges. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  is  covered  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  While  every- 
thing is  still  damp,  the  cover  is  put  on. 
Three  elastic  bands  lengthwise  and 
three  crosswise,  not  too  tight,  are 
snapped  about  the  box  to  hold  it  in 
shape  while  it  dries  for  six  or  seven 
hours. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  box,  two  tiny  slits  may  be  made 
at  the  bottom.  Through  the  slits,  from 
the  outside,  are  passed  two  ends  of 
wide,  rose-gauze  ribbon,  and  these  ends 
are  pasted  lightly  to  the  box  bottom. 
On  goes  the  cover,  and  the  gauze  rib- 
bons are  drawn  over  the  top  to  end  in  a 
smashing    bow!  — Nancy    Urquhart. 


A  Letter  from  Aberdeen,Wash. 

November  1,  1933 
I  have  decided  to  keep  the  set  of  silver  you  so 
kindly  sent  for  my  approval.  In  fact  I  decided 
the  minute  I  opened  the  package.  I  love  the  pat- 
tern and  this  combination  of  pieces  suits  my 
needs  exactly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  low  price 
which  sails  my  purse.  For  two  years  I  have 
looked  around  jar  tin-  bargains  in  sterling  silver 
but  no  set  has  appealed  la  me.  This  one  fills 
n  iM  desire  and  I  am  so  pleased.  1  showed  it 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  ivas  so  enthusiastic 
that  she  sent  immediately  for  one  like  it. 

Mhs.  L.  E.  E. 

418  East  Firtt  Street 


Send- 
to  Us  for 
Anything  in  Silver 

We  are  very  large  dealers  in  sterling 
and  in  silverplate  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  attractive  prices  on  any  pattern 
you  fancy.  Is  your  pattern  in  this  list? 


Antique 

Etruscan 

Normandie 

Carmel 

Fairfax 

Orchid 

Chantilly 

Cadroon 

Pine  Tree 

Chateau 

Granado 

Princess  Mary 

Cinderella 

King  Albert      Rhythm 

Colfax 

Mary  II 

Romantique 

Coronet 

Minuet 

Rose-Marie 

Empress 

Miss  Alvin     Early  American 

American  Directoire 

Georgian  Colonial 

Bridal  Bouq 

jet 

William  and  Mary 

The  five  patterns 
illustrated  may  be  had  in 

/■  ^^   PIECE 

^-i^r  sets 

8  of  each  item  instead  of  6,  as  follows: 

Maintenon ®50 

Miss  America   ....  *60 
Gainsborough  ....  *60 

Buckingham *71 

Prudence *77 

Complete  price  lists,  all  pieces,  open 
stock,  on  request. 
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We^ve  made  it  pay  Sunset  readers  to 
send  to  San  Francisco  for 


liincouraged  by  the  result  of  our  October  experiment  in  Sunset 
which  brought  us  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  orders  in  the 
Maintenon  pattern,  we've  decided  to  include  a  wider  choice  of  patterns 
at  equally  attractive  prices,  in  this  second  offer  to  readers  of  Sunset. 

((  For  this  San  Francisco  jewelry  establishment  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  you  with  the  sterling  silver  of  your  choice  at  prices  which  are 
lower,  in  our  sincere  belief,  than  any  you  can  obtain  in  your  home 
city,  regardless  of  its  size. 

C[  This  is  our  25th  birthday — our  silver  anniversary  year.  In  early 
spring  we  planned  a  series  of  silver  sales  as  an  appropriate  celebra- 
tion. Silver  bullion  was  then  at  the  lowest  price  in  history — 23  Yi  cents 
an  ounce.  So  we  bought  large  quantities,  adding  one  exclusive  pat- 
tern after  another.  We  bought  believing  prices  were  low  enough 
to  insure  a  successful  sale  even  in  time  of  depression. 

(f  And  now  silver  has  advanced.  Bullion  is  up  to  41  cents 
an  ounce;  all  patterns  have  been  advanced  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. Yet  while  our  stocks  last  we  sell  at  the 
old,  early  spring  prices — prices  that  were  low 
even  during  depression. 

((We  obtained  exclusive  control  of 
these  patterns  in  our  territory.  And 
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PIECE  SETS 
6  Luncheon  Knives 
6  Luncheon  Forks 
6  Butter  Spreaders 
6  Salad  Forks 
6  Teaspoons 

AS   LOW  AS 


Maintenon  [international]  ®39 
Miss  America  [Aivin 
Gainsborough  [Ah> 
Buckingham  [Gorha. 
Prudence  

[Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen] 

Less  5%  for  cash 


*49 
$53 
*58 


erms: 

TEN  PER  CENT  WITH  ORDER, 

TEN  PER  CENT  PER  MONTH. 

FIVE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH 

UPON  ACCEPTANCE  OF  GOODS. 

All  goods  sent  upon  approval,  prepaid.  All  goods 
subject  to  return  and  refund,  except  when  engraved. 

ENGRAVING  WITHOUT  CHARGE,  ANY  TIME. 
California  sales  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  does 
not  apply  on  shipments  to  other  states. 


by  this  control  were  excused  from  the  customary  observance  of  the 
established  price,  so  necessary  when  competitive  merchants  handle 
the  same  goods.  So  the  prices  are  low — very  low.  Low  enough  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  orders  from  Sunset  homes  far  away  from  San 
Francisco.  From  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Utah  they  have  come,  and  from  as  far  east  as  South  Dakota,  Iowa 
and  Kansas,  as  well  as  scores  from  every  part  of  our  own  state.  And 
every  purchaser  entirely  pleased — every  single  one.  And  you  will 
be  pleased  with  your  set.  We  guarantee  it.  We  send  the  silver  with 
the  understanding  that  you  may  return  it  for  complete  refund  if  you 
choose,  at  our  expense. 

Famous  names  behind  these  patterns  .  .  . 
Gorham  ■  Alvin  •  International  •  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen 

The  world's  most  noted  silversmiths  are  makers  of  these  various  patterns. 
Every  piece  is  stamped  "sterling"  insuring  the  quality  as  925/1000  fine.  The 
patterns  are  marvelous  examples  of  skilled  designing,  each  one  embracing  the 
harmonious  and  graceful  lines  of  the  period  represented.  The  choice  ranges  from 
the  ornate  early  English,  through  the  severely  simple  colonial,  to  the  modern. 
From  this  collection  you  may  choose  silver  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  you  and  your  family  through  several  generations.  For  the  beauty 
of  fine  silver  is  ageless;  it  grows  more  lovely  with  the  years. 

SAMUELS 

jewelers 

MARKET  STREET  (Opposite  Powell)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Snow  Flakes,  light,  flaky 

and  oven-fresh,  are  a  com- 
plement to  any  salad.  You 
can  absolutely  depend  upon 
their  freshness  and  quality. 

Snow  Flakes  are  packed 

fresh  from  the  ovens  of  a 
nearby  Uneeda  Bakers  bak- 
ery. They  are  wax-wrapped 
to  protect  against  moisture. 
Speedy  sales  are  another  fac- 
tor in  keeping  stocks  fresh 
everywhere. 

Be  sure  you  get  Snow  Flakes, 
in  the  familiar  red  package. 
And  get  the  larger  sizes — the 
thrift  sizes. 


NATIONAL   BISCUIT    COMPANY 


Uneeda 


Cook   Books 

for    Christmas     Giving 

Tf  you  are  a  very  new  homemaker.  or 
■*■  if  you  know  a  girl  who  is  struggling 
with  the  multiple  duties  of  getting  a  new 
home  organized  and  into  good  running 
order,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a 
splendid  book  has  at  last  been  written 
to  fit  just  such  situations.  The  title  of 
.it  is  "Good  Cooking,"  and  the  authors 
are  Marjorie  Heseltine  and  Ula  M.  Dow. 
both  thoroughly  experienced  teachers 
of  foods  and  nutrition. 

1  his  well-written  book  has  plenty  of 
fine  recipes — over  400  pages  of  them  in 
fact — but  it  has  more  than  that.  Its 
first  three  chapters  furnish  the  founda- 
tion of  successful  home  and  kitchen 
management:  Planningthe  Daily  Meals; 
Spending  Money  for  Food;  and  Success 
in  the  Use  of  Recipes.  Then  the  begin- 
ning of  every  chapter  gives  up-to-date, 
sensible,  understandable  advice  on  how 
to  buy  the  food  in  question,  and  other 
points  usually  left  to  the  questionable 
"judgment"  of  the  user  of  a  cook  book. 
"Good  Cooking,"  published  by  The 
Riverside  Press,  is  priced  at  $2.50. 

A  year  ago  in  these  columns  we  men- 
tioned the  smart  little  book,  "Canape 
Parade."  We  are  glad  to  tell  you  now 
that  Canape  Parade  (50  cents  in  a  cello- 
phane envelope)  is  still  available,  and 
that  some  highly  attractive  little  com- 
panion books  have  joined  the  parade. 

Twin  to  Canape  Parade  is  "Cocktail 
Parade."  This,  in  cellophane,  sells  at 
50  cents  also;  or  a  combination  of  Cock- 
tail Parade  and  Canape  Parade,  en- 
closed in  an  attractive  silver  paper 
envelope,  may  be  had  for  $\.  A  funny 
little  keg-shaped  book,  "3  Point  2  and 
What  Goes  With  It"  contains  a  collection 
of  extra-good  recipes  for  such  old 
favorites  as  Welsh  Rarebit,  Blushing 
Bunny,  Barbecue  Beef,  and  so  on. 
This  is  25  cents. 

Whether  you  care  for  the  books  just 
discussed,  or  not,  you  will  approve  of 
"Salad  Parade."  The  title  is  a  bit  inade- 
quate, for  it  contains  recipes  for  39 
canape  and  34  ice-box  desserts,  in  addi- 
tion to  31  salads  and  12  salad  dressings 
and  relishes.  All  of  these  are  the  sort 
of  recipes  that  you  love  to  spring  on  your 
friends — things  like  Baked  Grapefruit, 
Frozen  Chicken — Bacon  Salad,  Caramel 
Coffee  Ice  Cream,  Peppermint  Mousse, 
and  so  on.  The  price  of  Salad  Parade, 
in  a  smart  gold-paper  envelope,  is  75 
cents,  postpaid. 

If  you  wish  to  order  any  of  these  books 
for  Christmas  remembrances,  please 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  The  earlier  we  have  your  order 
the  earlier  you  will  receive  them.  Ad- 
dress Editorial  Department,  Sunset 
Magazine,  San  Francisco,  and  enclose 
the  proper  payment  in  check,  money 
order,   or  stamps. — G.   A.   C. 
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<^An  Apex  of  Happiness 


Motherhood . .  .isn't  it  glorious  ? 

TSut  what  has  that  to  do  with  a  vacuum  cleaner? 


B 


EING  a  mother!  Compared  to  that  joy  and 
that  privilege  all  others  are  as  nothing.  Out  of 
pain  and  fear  and  misgivings  it  rises  to  triumphs 
which  make  the  accomplishments  of  the  busi- 
ness world  trivial  indeed. 

In  the  dearest  moments  of  motherhood,  women 
forget  the  machinery  of  their  daily  life.  For  who 
would  think  of  dishes  to  be  done  when  there's 
a  good-night  kiss  to  be  given?  Or  who  would 
think  of  an  Apex  vacuum  cleaner  when  the  rug 
is  meant  to  play  on  ? 


Yet  Apex  is  important  to  a  motherhood  that 
demands  deep  intimacy  with  childhood.  In  sav- 
ing for  your  children  the  time  and  energy  you 
want  ever  so  eagerly  to  devote  to  them,  Apex 
vacuum  cleaners  contribute  to  better  living. 

We  should,  perhaps,  apologize  for  saying  little 
about  the  revolutionary  new  Apex  DeLuxe  clean- 
er, since  it  represents  the  greatest  contribution 
to  home  happiness  ever  made  by  a  cleaner.  But 
somehow,  with  Christmas  coming,  we're  sure 
you'll  see  it.  Certainly  we  can  ask  no  more. 


•  AFTER  ALL,  your  Apex  dealer  is  the  one  to  introduce  you  to  the  new 
Apex,  the  greatest  cleaner  of  all  time...  bar  none.  We'd  merely  like  to  suggest 
that  a  "cleaner"  Christmas  will  mean  a  happier  New  Year.,  .particularly  if  it's 
"an  Apex  of  Happiness."  May  we  send  your  dealer's  name? 

Qpe* 

WASHERS  ♦  BR  ONERS  ♦  CLEANERS  ♦  REFRIGERATORS 

MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLION  IN  USE 

APEX-ROTAREX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    >    OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 
Subsidiary   o  f  A  p  e  x  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,   Ohio 
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ACCEPT 

AMAZING  NEW 
HOT  BREAKFAST 

FREE! 

Makes  a  child  eager  to  eat 

new  type  energy  food 

instead  off  dainties  at  breakfast! 


Combines  Wheat  with  Toasted 
Malt  in  delightfully  appealing 
new  flavor.  Supplies  Energy  in 
the  Morning  when  most  needed. 

NOW  has  been  revealed  that  foods  more 
rapidly  turn  to  energy  during  the  active 
hours  when  the  mind  and  body  are  using  energy. 
That  foods  are  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat, 
when  the  body  is  resting — when  it  makes  no 
call  for  an  energy  supply. 

Paltry  dainties  eaten  at  breakfast  are  not 
enough  to  replace  the  energy  used  in  daily  work 
or  play. 

Above  all,  the  body  demands  a  good  sub- 
stantial breakfast. 

There  is  now  a  breakfast  food  developed  to 
give  you  this  energy-stimulating  hot  food — in 
the  morning  when  you  need  it.  It  is  called 
Malt-O-Meal.  It  contains  Wheat  and  Toasted 
Malt.  This  new  type  food  supplies  proteins  for 
building  up  the  muscles.  This  renews  them. 
Gives  the  whole  body  increased  muscular  ener- 
gy. So  you  feel  eager  to  do  things  —  ready  for 
any  activity. 

Doctors  recommend  Malt-O-Meal  as  an  en- 
ergy food  in  the  diets  of  normal  or  underweight 
children  or  adults,  nursing  mothers,  and  during 
pregnancy  and  convalescence. 

This  food,  too,  is  an  economy.  One  package 
of  Malt-O-Meal  cooks  to  eleven  pounds  of  food. 
Costs  less  than  one-half  cent  per  serving. 

Malt-O-Meal  cooks  in  2  to  3  minutes.  Takes 
no  more  time  to  prepare  than  the  coffee. 

Get  Malt-O-Meal  at  once.  All  grocers  now 
have  it.  No  other  is  like  this.  No  other  an 
energy  food  that  so  delights.  Start  serving 
Malt-O-Meal  promptly. 

For  four  servings  Free  to  try,  mail  coupon 
today.    Mail  it  now  before  you  forget. 

MALT-O-MEAL 

i 1 

|  Free  Coupon— Good  for  Four  Servings 

I    The  Campbell  Cereal  Co..  Dept.  A.  Northfield.  Minn.    i 
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How  to  Cook  Our 

WinterVegetables 

By   Bertha  E.  Shapleigh 

\X7IIII  improvements  in  the  grow- 

'  in<;  of  vegetables,  wonderful  re- 
frigeration and  rapid  transportation,  it 
is  possible  here  in  the  West  to  have  all 
vegetables  at  any  season  if  one  has  the 
money  to  purchase  them.  But  there  are 
certain  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
turnips,  beets,  cabbage  and  others,  that 
are  always  in  the  market  and  so  are 
often  termed  "common  vegetables." 
They  are  cheap  at  all  seasons  and  are 
valuable  in  the  diet  as  they  supply  the 
needed  mineral  salts  and  vitamins. 

1  hese  vegetables  have  a  long  and 
interesting  history,  too,  having  been  in 
use  for  centuries.  For  example,  it  is 
related  of  the  turnip  that  a  certain 
Assyrian  king,  living  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  longed 
for  anchovies,  of  which  he  was  fond. 
There  being  none,  his  cook  prepared 
turnips  in  such  a  way  that  the  king 
thought  they  were  anchovies!  No 
recipe  is  given,  and  it  is  not  related 
what  he  used  to  produce  so  marvelous 
a  dish. 

The  old  Romans  considered  cabbage 
a  cure  for  drunkenness,  and  that  vege- 
table was  almost  worshipped.  So  it 
goes.  Our  "common"  vegetables  in 
the  past  were  thought  to  be  anything 
but  common. 

I  recall  a  cartoon  printed  in  1917 
which  represented  the  potato  and  the 
cabbage  as  young  men  dressed  in 
evening  clothes  breaking  into  society. 
I  can  remember  when  the  people  of  this 
country  considered  carrots  fit  only  for 
cattle  to  eat.  But  Europeans  had  many 
delicious  ways  of  cooking  carrots,  and 
now  the  nutrition  experts  have  raised 
the  carrot  to  a  high  place  in  our  menu. 

One  reason  why  cabbage  and  turnips 
were  considered  common  or  plebeian 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
cooked,  that  is,  in  a  closely  covered 
kettle  in  greasy  water.  The  odor,  when 
stale,  was  most  unpleasant,  and  writers 
frequently  spoke  of  the  smell  of  "dead 
dinners."  Now  we  know  that  such 
strongly  flavored  vegetables  should  be 
cooked  in  freshly  boiling  salted  water 
with  the  cover  off  the  kettle. 

Until  within  a  very  few  years,  these 
root  vegetables  were  cooked  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  the  water  was 
turned  off  and  thrown  away.  Today  we 
cook  carrots  and  turnips  in  as  little 
water  as  will  prevent  burning,  and  when 
the  vegetable  is  removed,  the  water  left 
is  used  in  making  the  sauce  or  is  added 
to  the  soup  kettle — if  one  has  a  soup 
kettle  on  the  stove. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  washing  and  scrubbing  or  scraping 


Keep  that 

schoolgirl 

disposition 
too! 

Jell -well  will  Kelp  you  do 
that,  and  help  your  mirror  tell 
a  kinder  story  too!  You  see 
there's  practically  nothing  to 
fixing,  Jell -well.  Two  cups  of 
hot  water  from,  the  tap  and  a 
minute  for  stirring, .  .  reward- 
ing,  you  with  a  Saved  Hour 
for  Self  -  improvement  or 
quiet  relaxation. 

•        •        • 

And  still  you're  giving,  them  a 
£,leamin&,  colorful,  attractive  des- 
sert that  looks  and  performs  like  a 
treat  .  .  .  and  sure  has  &ot  the  true 
treat  taste!  And  use  a  little  show- 
manship, lady,  .  .  .  brush  off  the 
crumbs  ritzily,  and  serve  Jell-well 
in  true  party  style! 

Jell-well 

^^    In  the  Bright  Red  Package 

A  light,  delicate  dessert,  with  an  eye- 
and-appetite  appeal  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  very  tiny  cost. 

*A '  yVe iv  Recipe  on 
s~3Q  Every  Package 

...  56  in  all  ... 
suggesting  new- 
ways  of  fancy- 
ing-up  Jell -well. 

MRAj 


.      THE     CUSTARD- 
~l(jU/       EIRE      DEB9EKT 

Jiffy-Lou  .  .  .  (Jell-well's  little  sister) 
can  be  made  at  the  very  last  minute 
and  served  either  hot  or  cold.  Three 
flavors:  chocolate,  butterscotch,  vanilla. 
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of  vegetables  before  cooking.  But  I 
have  seen  vegetables  pared  without 
washing,  the  result  being  a  dark  stain 
on  the  hands  and  a  discoloration  of  the 
vegetables.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  re- 
moved the  vegetable  should  be  placed 
in  fresh  cold  water  until  time  for  cook- 
ing. Late  in  the  season,  before  the  new 
carrots  and  turnips  are  ready,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  soak  the  vegetables  in  cold 
water  for  several  hours,  thus  restoring 
the  water  which  has  evaporated  and 
making  the  vegetable  fresher. 

Beets  are  not  pared  before  cooking  as 
they  "bleed,"  and  much  of  the  red  color 
is  lost.  Scrub  them  clean,  leaving  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  tops  on  the  roots, 
cook  until  tender,  pour  off  the  boiling 
water  and  add  cold  water;  the  skins 
may  then  be  slipped  off,  using  the  hands 
to  accomplish  this.  Carrots  may  be 
skinned  in  the  same  way;  or  they  may 
merely  be  scrubbed  with  a  metal  sponge 
before  cooking.  So  many  cooks  pare 
carrots  and  in  this  way  lose  much  of  the 
best  part  of  the  carrot,  especially  the 
attractive  red  lying  directly  under  the 
skin.  From  the  turnip,  however,  a 
thick  paring  should  be  taken. 

These  vegetables  are  all  cooked  in 
boiling  salted  water,  the  water  to  be 
boiling  when  the  vegetable  is  put  into  it. 

Do  not  over  cook  vegetables  of  any 
kind — that  being  a  common  fault  of 
American  cooks.  Cabbage,  for  instance, 
if  cut  into  quarters  or  separated  leaf 
by  leaf,  will  cook  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  And  yet  not  long  ago 
a  woman  who  had  been  a  housekeeper 
for  years  asked  me  how  long  I  cooked 
cabbage;  when  I  told  her,  she  almost 
snorted,  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  I 
wouldn't  consider  cabbage  fit  to  eat  if 
it  hadn't  cooked  for  at  least  four  hours!" 
When  cabbage  begins  to  turn  dark, 
changes  in  its  composition  take  place 
which  make  it  hard  to  digest. 

Having  heard  so  many  descriptions  of 
a  "boiled  dinner"  such  as  they  have  in 
the  East,  I,  being  of  New  England 
ancestry,  would  like  to  state  what  a 
boiled  dinner  was  in  the  homes  of  cooks 
who  were  considered  good. 

A  piece  of  beef,  usually  corned,  as 
fresh  beef  was  not  easy  to  obtain  in 
country  places,  was  cooked  until  tender 
and  removed  from  the  water.  In  this 
same  water  carrots  and  turnips  washed, 
pared  or  scraped,  and  left  whole,  were 
cooked;  also,  cabbage  cut  into  quarters, 
and  potatoes,  pared  and  left  whole, 
were  added  last.  Beets  were  cooked  in  a 
separate  kettle  and  were  usually  served 
in  a  separate  dish. 

At  serving  time  the  meat  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  a  large  platter,  and  the 
vegetables  arranged  around  it.  It  was, 
and  is,  a  fine  dinner;  and  the  "red 
flannel"  hash,  or  hash  "browned  in  the 
pan"  the  next  day  was  a  treat!  What 
is  a  "red  flannel"  hash?  All  the  vege- 
tables, including  the  beets,  are  chopped 
together  and  cooked  in  butter  or  fat  in  a 
frying  pan.    Or  iust  the  chopped  meat 
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Send  for  this  beautiful  new  recipe  book  — See  how 
many  easy,  attractive  ways  you  can  serve  California 
Prunes— Meanwhile  try  this  delicious  innovation  tonight! 


Here's  a  thrilling  answer  to  the  age-old 
problem  What  shall  I  serve  for  lunch 
today,  dinner  tonight  or  breakfast  to- 
morrow?" 

It's  an  intriguing  new  recipe  book  in 
which  you'll  find  more  than  30  deli- 
cious ways  of  serving  California  Prunes. 
Send  for  it  today. 

But  meanwhile  try  the  recipe  given 
here  tonight  and  note  how  enthusiasti- 
cally it  is  greeted  by  the  entire  ramily. 

Good  for  fhe  System,  Too 

California  Prunes  contain  many  an  ele- 
ment the  body  needs:  Vitamin  A,  that 
builds  resistance  to  minor  infections; 
vitamins  B  and  G  that  whet  appetites 
and  promote  growth;  minerals  (iron, 
calcium,  phosphorus)  to  build  blood, 
bone  and  tissue;  natural  fruit  sugars, 
easily  digested  for  quick  energy.  And,  of 


course,  you  know  prunes  help  regulate 
the  system  in  a  mild,  natural  way. 

The  family  will  eat  them  because  they 
like  them.  If  you  give  them  foods  they 
like,  in  moderate,  well-balanced  meals, 
the  diet  problem  will  take  care  of  itself. 

THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  PREPARE  PRUNES 

First,  wash  the  prunes  in  cold  water.  For  quick 
preparation,  place  in  pan,  cover  with  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  at  boiling  temperature 
for  one  hour.  If  a  sweeter  dish  is  desired,  add 
2  tablespoons  of  sugar  for  each  cup  of  prunes 
during  last  five  minutes  of  cooking. 

Many  excellent  cooks  prefer  to  cover  prunes 
with  water  and  soak  over-night,  simmering 
slowly  for  two  hours  in  the  same  water.  Prunes 
may  be  served  with  or  without  cream.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  a  little  lemon  juice  may  be  added. 

California 

prunes 

^"  every  day  in  some  way 


UNITED     PRUNE    GROWERS    OF    CALIFORNIA,    Dept.    12-S-3,     >IRi 
343  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  the  Prune  Recipe  Book. 

Name— Street 

City State : 
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IT  BRINGS  THE 

NORTH  WOODS  TO 

YOUR  BREAKFAST 

TABLE 


NOTHING  hits  the  spot  these  frosty 
mornings  like  pancakes  and  deli- 
cious Log  Cabin  Syrup.  It  has  the  real 
North  Woods  flavor — Vermont  and  Cana- 
dian maple  blended  with  choice  cane.  And 
just  the  right  body  to  transform  pancakes 
and  waffles  into  a  tender  breakfast  treat. 
Children  love  the  amusing  Log  Cabin  tin. 
A  product  of  General  Foods. 


ie  MULTIGLO 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Throws  heat  in  all  directions.  Pul 
cold  air  from  floors  and  circulates  it. 
Supplies  health- giving  infra-red  and 
ultra-violet  rays.  Fine  for  children.  A 
real  heating  unit-quick,  clean,  healthful 
Shuts  off  automatically  if  tipped  over. 
Beautiful— Efficient— Safe— Economical 
Handsome,  highly  polished  chrome  reflectors;  highest  heat- 
ing efficiency.  Protected  heating  elements;  porcelain  in- 
sulation; built  to  last  for  years.  Low  cost  operation,  either 
AC  or  DC.  Guaranteed.  Ask  Your  Dealer  or  department 
store— or  write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  folder. 
C.  T.   ELECTRIC  CO.,  544  Wayne  St 


When  listening  to  a  conversation,  did 
you  ever  try  listening  with  your  eyes  as 
well  as  your  ears?   Very  flattering.    Try  it. 

Every  woman  likes  them  A 

ecaose   they    will    nut   mar  wall  pap? 
Kidwork,     and    can    be    naed    with 

Moore 

Aluminum  Push -Pins 

To  Hm<  Up  Thiols 
6  for  10  Cents.  All  Dealers 

MOORR   PUSH-PIN  C(\     Ph.lxMnhu 


and  potatoes  (twice  as  much  potato  as 
meat)  are  mixed  with  a  "bit  o'  onion," 
salt  and  pepper,  and  water  or  milk  to 
moisten,  and  cooked  until  browned  on 
the  under  side.  It  was  not  always 
browned;  in  New  England  restaurants 
we  always  see  on  the  menu  card,  "Hash," 
and  "Hash  browned  in  the  pan."  One 
takes  his  choice. 

A  present  day  boiled  dinner  is  just  as 
good;  now,  however,  we  do  not  cook  the 
vegetables  in  the  greasy  water,  but  in 
clear,  freshly  boiling  water.  The  menu 
might  run  as  follows: 

Tomato  Puree         Crisp  Crackers 

Bo'.led  Corned  Beef 

Plain  Boiled  Potatoes 

Turnip  Cups  filled  with  Buttered  Bee 

Glazed  Carrots  Cabbage 

Mixed  Mustard  Pickles 

Kpple  Pie  Cheese 

Coffee 

I  he  service  might  be  a  platter  service 
at  the  table,  the  beef  in  the  center,  to  be 
carved  by  the  host.  The  arrangement 
of  the  platter  is  important.  The  beef 
being  in  the  center  is  surrounded  by  the 
vegetables  as  follows:  the  cabbage  cut  in 
quarters  or  eighths  is  placed  on  two 
sides,  at  each  end  of  the  platter  the 
turnip  cups  filled  with  the  beets  are 
placed,  and  in  between  the  cabbage  and 
the  turnip  cups  there  are  mounds  of 
potatoes  and  of  glazed  carrots.  This 
is  really  a  very  pretty  platter  and  has 
no  resemblance  to  a  "plebeian  boiled 
dinner." 

Strictly  vegetable  plates  are  popular, 
and  one  can  have  several  attractive 
plates  using  the  vegetables  always  ob- 
tainable and  cheap  in  price.  Here  is  one 
I  like. 

Cabbage,  Chopped  and  Buttered 

Turnip  and  Potato  Croquettes 

Gl.lzed  Carrots     Buttered  Peas  (fresh  or  canned) 

It  is  always  better  to  add  one  green 
vegetable  to  a  plate,  or  if  not  added, 
serve  separately  a  salad  of  lettuce  or  any 
green  salad  plant.  Potatoes  and  tur- 
nips boiled  together,  say  four  potatoes 
and  two  medium-sized  white  turnips  or 
one  small  yellow  turnip,  and  then 
mashed,  seasoned  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  give  a  pleasing  change  from 
plain  mashed  potatoes  and  plain  boiled 
turnips,  for  croquettes,  to  a  pint  of  the 
mashed  vegetables  add  the  yolk  of  an 


Trinity 


H^ODAY,  three  callers  had  I. 

-*■       One: the  grace  and  grey 
Of  jar-off,  blue-hued  firs. 
Two:  the  golden  glamour 
Of  a  hybrid  sky, 
Half  laughter,  and  half  tears. 
These  two  called  a  gypsy  in  me. 
Three:   the   keening,   hungry-hearted  call 
Of  home.     This 
Called  a  lonely  child. 
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for  true  extract 

economy ! 


An  extract  that  is  uniformly 
strong  and  pure  is  the  one 
that  goes  farthest  and  flavors 
best.  Such  an  extract  is  Bur- 
nett's— known  to  good  cooks 
since  1847  and  making  new 
friends   every  day!    Now 
obtainable  in  a  dandy 
new   bottle,  sturdy   of 
shape  and  amber  in 
color.  Your  grocer  has 
Burnett's — insist  upon 
it.  And  if  you  haven't 
a  copy  of  "Doubly  De- 
licious Desserts,"  send 
10c  for  your  copy  to- 
day. Full  of  new  des- 
sert suggestions. 


THE    JOSEPH    BURNETT    COMPANY 

437  D  Street,  Boston,  Matt. 
61   Main  Street,  San  Francisco 
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egg.  When  the  mixture  is  cold,  shape 
into  cylinders  three  inches  long  and 
one  inch  thick,  dip  into  the  slightly 
beaten  white  of  the  egg  diluted  with  two 
tablespoons  of  milk,  roll  in  tine  white 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat. 
A  plate  not  strictly  vegetarian  may 
consist  of  a  Cabbage  Roll,  White  Tur- 
nips with  Spinach,  Browned  Potato,  and 
Carrots. 

Cabbage  Rolls 

Cabbage 

i  small  onion 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  or  any  preferred  tat 

I  lb.  of  chopped  beef  and  fresh  pork,  mixed 

I  cupful  of  soft  bread  crumbs 

Salt  and  pepper 

Separate  the  large  leaves  of  a  head  ot 
cabbage  and  place  them  in  boiling  water 
for  two  or  three  minutes  to  wilt  them. 
Cut  the  onion  fine,  and  cook  it  in  the 
oil  or  fat  for  a  few  moments,  add  the 
bread  crumbs  and  meat  and  stir,  cook- 
I  ing  one  minute,  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Sprinkle  cabbage  leaves  with  a  little 
salt  and  place  in  the  center  of  each  a 
large  spoonful  of  the  meat  mixture. 
Fold  leaf  around  the  stuffing  and  roll 
into  a  form  rather  cylindrical  or  nearly 
square.  Tie  with  heavy  thread  and  fry 
until  well  browned  in  a  frying  pan,  in 
just  enough  fat  to  keep  them  from  stick- 
ing to  the  pan.  Add  a  pint  of  stock  or 
boiling  water,  or  half  water  and  half 
tomatoes.  Cover  closely  and  simmer 
for  one  hour.  Take  rolls  out,  remove 
the  thread,  and  serve  with  a  spoonful  of 
sauce,  made  of  the  liquid  in  the  pan 
slightly  thickened  and  strained.  The 
above  quantities  will  be  sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  rolls. 

In  serving  vegetables  try  combining 
two  or  more,  as  beets  and  spinach,  tur- 
nips and  spinach,  carrots  and  peas, 
onions  and  tomatoes  (whole  small  white 
onions  boiled,  and  added  to  well  sea- 
soned stewed  tomatoes).  And  try  this: 
chop  boiled  carrots,  add  salt,  pepper, 
sugar  and  butter,  and  to  each  two  cup- 
fuls  of  carrots,  add  one  slightly  beaten 
egg.  Pack  into  well  buttered  cups  or 
molds,  set  the  molds  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water,  and  allow  them  to  stand  in  a 
slow  oven  (350  degrees)  until  the  egg  is 
firm.  Then  unmold  on  hot  plates  and 
surround  with  buttered  peas. 


It's  a  good  idea  to  give  grocery  gifts  for 
Christmas!  Your  sister  or  your  cousin 
will  be  thrilled  to  receive  an  assortment  of 
unusual  hors  d'oeuvres  "makings,"  inter- 
esting crackers,  cheese,  canned  things,  and 
so  on  and  on.  Do  at  least  a  part  of  your 
Christmas    shopping    at    your    grocer's. 
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Tim 


saves  the  team  i 

A  REAL  LIFE  MOVIE 


1.  "Going  big!"  That's  what  Radio  Row 
said  about  Tom  and  Tim  .  .  .  And  then  .  . . 
Tim  began  to  notice  that  Tom  seemed  changed 
a  little.  Not  quite  his  old  infectious  self .  .  . 
not  quite  "putting  it  over"  .  .  . 


2.  "Say,  Tom,"  he  finally  said,  "let's  try  this 
keep-fit  program  we've  been  reading  about. 
We  need  to  get  more  exercise,  old  boy  .  .  . 
more  fruit  and  vegetables,  lots  of  water  be- 
tween meals.  And  another  thing  .  .  ." 


3.  "You  like  cereals,  don't  you?  Well,  just 
try  this  Post's  40%  Bran  Flakes.  Man, 
there's  one  grand-tasting  cereal  .  .  .  honestly, 
it's  the  finest  you  ever  tasted  .  .  .  and  it's  got 
those  extra  benefits,  too." 


4.  Tom  had  never  before  given  a  serious 
thought  to— constipation.  But  how  he  thanks 
Tim  now  for  his  timely  tip  .  .  .  and  for  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  delicious-tasting 
cereal  in  the  world  —  Post's  40%  Bran  Flakes  ! 


FLAVOR  YOU'LL  LOVE  ...  and 
EXTRA  BENEFITS  too! 

Feel  a  little  logy,  low  spirited,  not  quite  "up 
to  things"? 

Begin  now  to  have  delicious  Post's  40% 
Bran  Flakes  (with  other  parts  of  wheat)  every 
morning.  It  provides  the  bulk  most  systems 
need  —  bulk  so  many  diets  lack.  Thus  it  helps 
to  prevent  constipation,  due  to  lack  of  bulk  in 
the  diet  ...  an  often  unsuspected  condition 
that  may  lead  to  headaches,  lowenergy,"blues." 

What  a  treat  you'll  find  this  crisp,  delicious 
cereal!  And  how  much  it  will  help  to  keep  you 
regular  and  fit.  Get  a  package  today!  A  prod- 
uct of  General  Foods. 
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Reward   B 


Reward  C 


Reward  A 


FREE  to  You 
One  or  All  of  these  3  Valuable  Books 

.  .  .  just  for  Introducing  SUNSET  to  your  Friends 


HERE  are  three  new  and  unusual  books,  just  published,  which  you  may  have,  at 
no  cost  to  you,  for  simply  telling  your  friends  or  neighbors  about  SUNSET  Maga- 
zine, and  having  them  subscribe  through  you.  They  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage  ot 
our  Special  Holiday  subscription  rates  and  as  your  REWARD  for  this  neighborly  ser- 
vice, you  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  attractive  books  pictured  here. 

Gift  subscriptions,  as  well  as  your  own  new  or  renewal  subscription,  also  count 
toward  a  reward,  if  included  in  an  order  of  two  or  more.  Send  in  subscriptions  now 
while  SUNSET'S  rates  are  only  50c  a  year,  and  $1  for  two  years  (on  a  2-year  subscrip- 
tion, the  subscriber  also  receives  a  FREE  copy  of  "FAVORITE  COMPANY  DINNERS" 
or  "SUNSET'S  ALL  WESTERN  GARDEN  GUIDE"). 

Sunset's  All-Western 

GARDEN  GUIDE 

Reward  A 

Just  off  the  press — the  first  complete  and 
simplified  Garden  Guide  ever  published 
for  Western  gardens.  It 
tells  you   exactly   what 
you  most  want  to  know 
about  flowers  and  their 
habits  for  your  particu- 
lar section  of  the  West 
and  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  garden  making. 
In  it  you  will  find  more 
really   usable  and   reli- 
able     information      in 
terms  of  Western  plants,  soil,  climate  and 
conditions  than  you  would  find  in  a  whole 
bookshelf  of  ordinary  garden  books. 

The  All-Western  Garden  Guide  is  really 
four  books  in  one!  First,  it  puts  right  at 
your  finger  tips,  listed  alphabetically,  com- 
plete information  about  every  flower, 
plant  and  tree  suitable  for  your  Western 
Garden  ....  everything  from  Abelia  to 
Zinnia.  Then,  it  gives  you  completely 
illustrated  "how-to-do-it"  directions  that 
show  every  step  in  successfully  growing 
the  most  popular  Western  flowers  and 
plants.  Third,  it  provides  you  a  year 
'round  working  guide  in  "Memo-Calen- 
dar" form,  that  reminds  you  each  month 
of  the  important  things  to  do  that  month 
in  your  particular  section  of  the  West. 
Fourth,  it  gives  you  complete  instructions 
and  suggestions  on  every  phase  of  plan- 
ning, designing  and  caring  for  your 
Western  Garden. 


NOTE. — New,  Renewal,  exten- 
sion and  gift  subscriptions  count 
alike  toward  securing  these  re- 
wards. Remit  for  the  subscriptions 
you  send  in  at  the  full  regular  rates 
and  tell  us  the  number  of  the  re- 
wards you  select.  Beautiful  greet- 
ing cards  will  be  sent  you  for  an- 
nouncing gift  subscriptions. 


Our  Offer— The  SUNSET  Alt-Western  GARDEN 
GUIDE,  Reward  A,  will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for 
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own  subscription  may  be  included  in  an  order  of 
two  or  more. 

SUNSET'S  FAVORITE 
COMPANY  DINNERS 

Reivard  B 

"FAVORITE  COM- 
PANY DINNERS"  takes 
you,  step  by  step,  through 
the  preparation,  cooking 
and  serving  of  all  kinds  of 
Western  meals — from  the 
shopping  to  the  last 
thoughtful  touch  you  give 
your  table. 

Scores  of  the  Western 
recipes  in  this  unusual 
book,  have  won  SUNSET  Magazine's 
Famous  Kitchen  Cabinet  Prize.  Out  of 
thousands  sent  in  by  good 
Western  home  cooks,  only 
the  very  BEST  were  pub- 
lished, and  now  you  may 
have  them  in  permanent 
book  form  in  SUNSET'S 
"Favorite  Company  Din- 
ners." Try  for  yourself  its 
savory  dishes  and  menus. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  it. 
In  addition  to  the  series 
of  Favorite  Company  Din- 
ners, this  cross-indexed  80- 
page  book  contains  all  the 
SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet 
Recipes  which  appeared  in 
the  magazine  since  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  Book  was 
published   two   years   ago. 

Our  Offer— SUNSET'S  "FA- 
VORITE COMPANY  DIN- 
NERS." K.  ,,.,,,/  R.  ...ill  h„  <„„, 


you,  postpaid,  for  sending  only  $1.00  in  SUNSET 
subscriptions.  Your  own  subscription  may  be  in- 
cluded in  an  order  of  two  or  more. 

SUNSET  ALL-WESTERN 
COOK  BOOK-224  PAGES 

Reward  C 

You  can  bring  a  new  sparkle  of  charm 
and  originality  to  your  dinner  table  with 
this  wonderful  book  of  Western  cookery! 
It  is  the  first  completely  Western  cook 
book  ever  printed — -a  224-page  collection 
of  over  500  famous  Western  recipes — 
everything  from  Abalone  to  Zucchini. 

The  book  is  in  five  convenient  parts  .  . 
Western  Vegetables,  Western  Fruits  and 
Nuts,  Western  Fish  and  Game,  Favorite 
Foreign  Dishes,  and  Western  Canning, 
Preserving  and  Pickling.  In  it  you'll  find 
a  treasure  store  of  recipes  both  time- 
tested  and  brand-new — new  ways,  too,  to 
cut  cooking  costs  by  using  Western  prod- 
ucts in  season.  And  the  author,  Gene- 
vieve A.  Callahan,  Home  Economics 
Editor  of  SUNSET  Magazine,  tells  you 
exactly  how  to  prepare,  cook,  and  serve 
each  of  those  products! 

Our  Offer— The  SUNSET  All-Western  COOK 
BOOK,  Reward  C,  will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  for 
only  $2.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions.  Your  own 
subscription  may  be  included  in  an  order  of  two 
or  more. 


HOLIDAY  SPECIAL— REWARD  D 

Five  Wonderful  Books 

For  $5.00  in  SUNSET  subscriptions,  listed  on 
one  order  and  covered  by  one  remittance,  you 
will  receive  all  three  books  described  above  and 
in  addition  two  other  equally  delightful  books, 
the  SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet  Book  and  the 
SUNSET  Garden  Book  ....  five  books  in  all 
for  sending  us  just  $5.00  worth  of  subscriptions! 
Your  own  renewal  or  extended  subscription  may 
be  included  as  one  of  the  five.  This  exceptional 
offer  will  be  withdrawn  on  December  24. 
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..and  here's  GOOD  NEWS 

Whether  you  use  subscriptions  as  Christmas  gifts  or  sell  them  to 
friends  and  neighbors  as  a  means  of  earning  extra  income,  you 
will  be  interested  in  our  Special  Holiday  Subscription  Rates  and 
our  liberal  offer  of  a  30%  commission  on  two  or  more  subscriptions 
sent  in  on  the  same  order,  as  follows: 


Term  Rate 

1  year  (No  Premium) $  .50 

2  years  with  All-Western 

Garden  Guide 1.00 

2  years  with  Favorite 

Company  Dinners 1.00 

2  years  with  All- Western 

Cook  Book 1.50 


You  Keep 

$  .15 

.30 
.30 
.45 


Send  Us 

$  .35 

.70 

.70 

1.05 


On  above  offers,  Magazine  and  Book  must  go  to  the  Same  Address, 
send  the  magazine  to  one  person  and  the  book  to  another. 


We  cannot 


These  Special   Holiday  Rates  good  only   until 
DECEMBER  24th 


Arriving  in  the  Christmas  mail  with  its  colorful  cover  and  special  holiday  envelope  the 
December  issue  of  SUNSET  will  look  like  the  welcome  gift  it  will  prove  to  be.  And  if  you 
have  included  one  of  SUNSET'S  unique  books  with  some  of  your  gift  subscriptions,  the 
books  will  also  arrive  in  holiday  containers — if  you  order  promptly. 


Order  Your  Christmas  Subscriptions  Now! 


Gift  Subscriptions 

SUNSET  alone  makes  a  wonderfully 
attractive  year  'round  gift  for  the  whole 
family,  but  this  year  if  you  want  to  give 
more  liberally  to  some  of  your  friends, 
you  can  have  your  Christmas  greeting 
carry  an  EXTRA  message  of  good  cheer 
by  including  one  of  SUNSET'S  unique 
books  with  a  2-year  subscription. 

By  taking  advantage  of  our  liberal  com- 
mission offer,  you  may  send  gift  subscrip- 
tions to  relatives  or  friends  at  an  exception- 
ally low  cost  to  you.  Delight  your  friends 
with  this  year  'round  gift  of  a  SUNSET 
Subscription.  For  months  to  come  they 
will  keep  thanking  you  for  your  thought- 
ful way  of  saying  "Merry  Christmas." 


You  May  Choose 
a  Valuable  Reward 

If  you  prefer  to  have  one  or  more  of  the 
delightful  and  useful  books  published  by 
SUNSET  Magazine  you  may  choose  them 
in  lieu  of  cash  commission.  Books  will  be 
sent  you  as  rewards  in  lieu  of  cash  com- 
missions when  your  subscriptions  are  re- 
mitted for  at  the  full  regular  rates  as 
shown  under  the  Special  Holiday  Offers 
listed  above.  SEND  YOUR  ORDER 
TODAY  and  select,  as  your  reward,  one 
or  more  of  the  valuable  books  described 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  books  will  be 
sent  you  by  return  mail,  just  as  soon  as 
your  order  is  received. 


CHRISTMAS  ORDER  BLANK 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE, 

1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Enclosed  please  find  $ in  payment  for 

subscriptions  to  SUNSET  as  checked,  to  go  to  addresses  listed  below 


□ 
□ 


SPEND 
A 

I  am  remitting  at  full  rates,  without  deducting  commission.     As  my  reward  for      DOLLAR 
sending  these  subscriptions  to  SUNSET,  please  send  me  MAKE 

JOB 


If  checked  here,  please  send 

for  announcing  gift  subscriptions. 


.  greeting  cards 


:.  My  Name 


Street  Address 


I  City. 


.State. 


NOTE:  If  you  want  to  renew  or  extend  your  own  subscription  as  a  part  of  this  order,  please  write 
your  name  and  address  a  second  time  below. 


IF  YOU  PREFER  CASH 

COMMISSION  TO 

REWARDS  DEDUCT  30% 

Total  Amount 
of  Sub- 
scriptions$ 

Commission 
Deducted  $ 

Amount 
Enclosed  $ 

NOTE:  Do  not  confuse  the  PRE- 
MIUMS, which  go  to  your  subscribers, 
with  the  REWARDS  which  you  may  se- 
cure if  you  choose  to  accept  books  or  mer- 
chandise rewards  instead  of  cash  com- 
missions. 


FREE— 
Greeting  Cards 

Beautiful  greeting  cards,  with  envelopes 
to  match,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  you  to 
sign  personally  and  mail  to  those  to  whom 
you  send  gift  subscriptions.  Simply  in- 
dicate on  the  order  blank  the  number  of 
gift  subscription  announcement  cards 
you  will  need.  They  will  be  forwarded 
promptly. 


ORDER  NOW 
To  Avoid  Disappointment 

Make  up  your  Christmas  gift  subscription 
order  now  and  mail  at  once  so  that  the 
Christmas  issue  of  SUNSET  and  such 
books  as  you  have  included  will  arrive 
before  Christmas  and  in  their  holiday  en- 
velopes. Should  you  want  to  include 
more  names  at  a  later  date,  you  can  do  so 
by  simply  writing  and  asking  us  to  add 
them  to  your  order. 


/  Subscriber's 
\  Name 


:  Street  Address 


City 

a  NEW 


□ 

□ 
a 


CHECK  ONE 


□  RENEWAL 


State 

D  EXTENSION 


□  GIFT 


lYr. 


2  Yrs.  with  All-Western 
Garden  Guide $1.00 

2  Yrs.  with  Favorite 
Company  Dinners  .  .  .  .$1.00 


_     2  Yrs.  with  All-Western 
J     Cook  Book $1.50 


Subscriber's 
Name 


Street  Address 


City State 

D  NEW  □  RENEWAL  □  EXTENSION  D  GIFT 


□ 

a 

a 


CHECK  ONE 


1  Yr. 


2  Yrs.  with  All-Western 
Garden  Guide $1.00 


2  Yrs.  with  Favorite 
Company  Dinners $1.00 


_     2  Yrs.  with  All-Western 

U     Cook  Book $1.50 


Subscriber's 
Name 


a 


CHECK  ONE 


r—,      2  Yrs.  with  All-Western 

I— I     Garden  Guide $1.00 


r  Street  Address 


, — ,     2  Yrs.  with  Favorite 
I — I     Company  Dinners  . . 


.$1.00 


City State 

D  NEW  □  RENEWAL  □  EXTENSION  D  GIFT 

LIST  ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ON  SEPARATE  SHEET  OF  PAPER 


P-,     2  Yrs.  with  All-Western 

U     Cook  Book $1.50 
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BANISH 

TOMORROW'S 

WRINKLES 

TODAY! 

Colonial    Dames    Massage    Cream 

guarantees  TOMORROW'S  beauty  because  it  refines  and 
rejuvenates  the  INNER  tissues.  It  builds  beauty  from  within. 
Colonial  Dames  Massage  Cream  PENETRATES  more  deeply 
than  other  creams  because  it  is  made  with  almond  oil.  That 
is  why  this  perfect  all-purpose  cream  cleanses  the  DEEP 
PORES  and  prevents  and  overcomes  wrinkles  and  dry  sLin  at 
:he  very  source. 

Send  for  a  liberal  trial  tube  of  this  fine  preparation  to  prove 
tor  yourself  its  remarkable  beauty  building  qualities.  You  will 
he  amazed  how  easily  and  quickly  it  refines  and  youthif.es 
.kin  texture.  Long  a  favorite  with  Hollywood's  most  discriav 
mating. 

COLONIAL  DAMES  CO., 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
Inclosed  6nd   ioc  for  mailing   trial  tube    »t  Cream  and 
valuable  home  beauty  instructions. 


N  une . 


Address 

Indorsed  by  Barbara  Lenox  S-n 

Featured  by  one  exclusive  dealer  in  every  community. 


Instantly .  .  . 

YOUR  SKIN 

LOOKS 
YOUNGER 


PEGGY  SHANNON 


The  minute  Derrr.eticS  touches  your  skin  you 
will  look  years  younger.  This  is  because  you  are 
using  for  the  first  time  a  product  made  on  Der- 
metics  Principles  rather  than  on  Cosmetics 
Principles.  We  do  not  cover  eruptions  with  layers 
of  cream  which  at  best  only  clog  the  pores.  In- 
stead, we  clean  and  purify  the  pores,  nourish  the 
skin  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  nourished  which  is 
through  "blushing."  There  is  no  other  treat- 
ment like  Dermetics.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this 
amazing  discovery.  There  is  no  obligation 
whatever.     Booklet  free. 

DERMETICS  INC. 

formerly  Natura  Inc. 

Terminal  Sales  Bldg.,  Seat  le.  Wash. 

1182  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Studio  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 

812  West  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

512  Hyde  Bldg.,  Spokane 


pour  / 

1  cups  boiling  water  ~y  <S»00c 

°  4  cups  sugar  Oe»0011e 

1  teaspoon  Mapleine^^/vOc 


i  pints  Mapleine  syrup 


leine  syri 


14c 


MAPLEINE  makes  delicious  syrup  —  cuts  '4 
off  cost!  Easy!  Economical!  Its  flavor  also 
transforms  desserts,  dainties.  35c  at  grocers. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Company 

671C  Dearborn  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 

MAPLEINE 


TESTED  BEAUTY  GIFTS 


By    Barbara  Lenox,  Sunset  Beauty  Editor 


TF  you  could  have  anything  you  want 
*■  for  Christmas,  what  would  you 
choose?"  I  heard  a  smartly  dressed 
woman  say  to  another  on  the  ferry 
going  to  Oakland  the  other  day.  "If  I 
could  have  anything ...  I'd  like  beauty,' ' 
was  the  answer.  That  was  too  much 
for  me,  so  I  moved  to  a  position  where 
I  could  do  a  little  eavesdropping.  It 
was  very  noisy,  and  I  heard  only 
snatches  of  the  conversation,  but  I  did 
hear  this  .  .  .  "If  I  had  beauty,  it  would 
bring  me  so  many  other  things."  True, 
isn't  it? 

Beauty  and  charm  are  two  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  with  which  to  win  the 
approval  of  others  in  this  competitive 
old  world,  and  there  are  such  endless 
opportunities  for  the  woman  who  is 
poised,  gracious  and  well  groomed,  that 
it  seems  fitting  to  express  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  by  helping  someone  to  win 
the  approval  of  others.  Sometimes  even 
a  detail  will  transform  a  person  into  an 
interesting  new  type,  and  overnight 
drab  looking  women  have  been  known 
to  turn  into  attractive  looking  individu- 
als by  a  new  make  up  or  a  change  in 
hair  dress. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  someone 
give  you  a  merchandise  order  at  the 
beauty  department  of  your  favorite 
store?  Think  of  the  exciting  things  you 
could  buy  with  it,  and  if  you  choose 
carefully,  you  can  really  recreate  your- 
self into  a  fascinating  new  person.  That's 
a  fact,  and  not  a  fairy  tale.  The  trick 
is  in  selecting  the  right  products.  If 
you  have  a  yen  for  packages,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  one  in  pink  and  black, 
that  you  may  see  at  your  favorite  store. 
It  contains  cream,  astringent  tonic,  a 
beautifier,  powder,  and  moist  rouge. 
This  combination  package  is  not  only 
inexpensive,  but  very  practical  as  the 
cream  is  of  the  all  purpose  type,  and  is 
made  of  pure  almond  oil  which  is  in 
itself  a  great  beautifier,  and  very  bene- 


ficial for  counteracting  the  drying  effects 
of  our  western  climate  and  hard  water. 

The  astringent  is  interesting  in  that  it 
is  made  of  fruit  juices,  and  does  not  con- 
tain alcohol.  It  has  the  delightful  odor 
of  fresh  strawberries,  and  in  an  atomizer 
would  make  an  excellent  finish  for  a 
home  facial.  If  you  have  never  used 
moist  rouge,  you  have  missed  a  beauty 
opportunity — it  flatters  and  does  not 
fade,  and  what  more  can  you  ask  of  a 
rouge?  Any  of  these  products  may  be 
bought  separately  or  in  combination, 
and  if  you're  interested,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  the  name,  price,  and  the 
name  of  the  store  that  carries  this  line. 

A  good  hand  lotion  makes  a  very 
acceptable  gift  for  young  or  old,  and  a 
quince  lemon  lotion  that  I  have  been 
testing  is  so  soothing  and  refreshing, 
that  I  am  sure  anyone  would  be  de- 
lighted to  find  it  in  her  Christmas  stock- 
ing. For  a  practical,  intimate  gift,  there 
is  a  new  depilatory,  pink  in  color,  and 
without  an  unpleasant  odor,  that  is  as 
safe  and  gentle  as  it  is  beautifying.  Well 
groomed  nails  have  become  so  indis- 
pensable that  manicure  products  are 
always  welcome.  I  know  of  a  western 
made  polish  that  is  unusually  lasting, 
and  is  made  in  flattering  shades,  two 
features  which  make  it  suitable  for  the 
out-of-door  life  we  lead  here  in  the  West. 

How  would  you  like  to  give  someone 
a  complete  home  treatment  set  that  will 
enable  her  to  have  a  facial  every  day  for 
three  months  or  more?  I  don't  mean 
just  an  ordinary  facial  either.  This  is 
something  different,  smartly  packaged 
in  black  and  white,  and  containing  a 
liquid  cleanser,  a  blushing  cream,  a 
toning  lotion,  and  a  protective  cream. 
The  blushing  cream  sounds  interesting, 
doesn't  it?  Well,  it  is,  and  what's  more, 
it  blushes  the  skin  into  a  state  of  health 
and  beauty,  chases  away  wrinkles,  and 
all  the  other  enemies  of  beauty.  These 
products  are  not  obtainable  in   stores, 
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IT'S  GREAT  HAV- 
ING YOU  ALONG 

BURNBRITE! 

We  need  a 
kerosene  like 
you  this  time 

O'YEAR! 


Christmas 
cheervclfan 
bright  heat- 
that's  me  santa! 

I  CANT 
BE  BEAT! 


\    *  / 


BURNBRITE 


Jgjj| 


KEROSENE 


Special  refining  removes  from  Burn- 
brite  the  Kerosene  impurities  that 
cause  even  the  finest  heaters  to  give 
off  soot  and  offensive  odors. 

On  sale  at  your  grocers  and  Asso- 
ciated Stations  and  Garages. 


ASSOCIATED    OIL    COMPANY    W 


CCTICFRA 

Shaving  Cream 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather  that 
remains  moist  throughout  the  shave. 

At  your  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  86c    Address:  Cntteura  T.ithorn*nrlM, 

Maiden,  Mima 
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MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,1912, 
OF  SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST,   CENTRAL   AND   SOUTHWEST   EDI- 
TIONS. 
Published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
October  1,  1933. 
State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  L.  W.  Lane  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  SUNSET,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers,  are: 
publisher,  L.  W.  Lane,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  editors,  Genevieve  Callahan,  Lou 
Richardson.  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; managing  editor,  Lou  Richardson;  business 
manager,  Jesse  E.  Thrash. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock). 

LANE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC.,  1045  Sansome 
St.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

L.  W.  LANE,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state).    None. 

L.  W.  LANE,  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day 
of   Sept.,    1933.     Lillian    Ralston.     My    commission 
expires  March  27.  1936. 


but  may  be  purchased  in  the  Salons 
which  are  located  in  the  main  Pacific 
Coast  cities.  Write  me  if  you  want  the 
addresses. 

Powder,  fine  in  quality,  and  put  up  in 
a  sanitary  container  is  another  gift  idea. 
There  are  dozens  of  others  of  course, 
but  space  forbids  me  to  describe  more. 
Pve  selected  these  beauty  products  for 
gift  suggestions,  because  each  one  is  an 
excellent  value.  I  am  sure  you  are  just 
as  tired  as  I  am  of  products  that  are  a 
waste  of  money  because  they  are  in- 
effective, or  products  which  promise  you 
impossible,  sensational  results,  but  these 
I  have  tested  and  they  are  really  honest. 
I  have  several  special  bulletins  avail- 
able which  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
free  of  charge,  except  for  a  large  envelope, 
stamped  and  self-addressed.  There  is 
one  on  each  of  the  following  subjects; 
Acne,  Wrinkles,  Dry  skin,  Oily  skin, 
Large  pores,  an  Analysis  Chart  of  in- 
terest to  the  woman  who  is  conscious  of 
beauty  defects,  but  is  unable  to  identify 
them,  one  on  the  Human  Skin,  another 
on  Red  heads,  and  a  Make-up  Chart. 
Which  will  you  have? 

*  * 

Sky  Writing 

rOU  can  tramp  the  deepest  jungle 
Thru  a  story;  smell  the  dust 
Of  the  rolling  sage  brush  country 
From  a  picture,  if  you  must; 
But  you've  got  to  be  out  sitting 
With  your  lead  dog  while  you  thrill 
To  the  painting  of  the  heavens 
By  the  North  God's  mighty  will. 

There  is  ne'er  a  song  or  story 
That  prepares  you  for  the  glow 
Of  the  gorgeous  reds  and  purples. 
How  it  crackles!    And  the  flow 
Of  the  weaving  ghostly  fingers 
All  along  the  blue-black  screen — 
How  the  huskies  howl  and  quiver 
At  the  miracle  they've  seen. 

Nothing  brings  you  any  closer. 
Close  to  Mystery  just  and  right 
Than  a  camp  beside  the  Yukon 
Under  Northern  Lights  at  night. 

■ — Kari  C.  Gould. 

*  • 

Christmas  Eve 

J~\RAIVN  is  the  c  urtain  on  the  silent  hill, 
*—^    Upon  the  marble  dream   that    was 

the  town, 
The  blue  of  dusk,  enfolding,  strange  and 

still, 
The  firs  that  sift  their  frail  white  petals 

down. 
Drawn  is  the  curtain  of  my  quiet  room, 
For  this  the  hour  I  have  kept  apart; 
And  as  the  candles  blossom  through  the 

gloom, 
The  memories  flower  softly  in  my  heart; 
The  firelight  flickers  over  wall  and  floor, 
And  life  groivs  sweeter  than  it  was  before. 
— Ada  Hastings  Hedges. 


DO  YOU 

WHILE  YOU  SHAVE  ? 


DONT  blame 
the  razor  if 
your  hands  arej 
numb  or  shak- 
ing with  cold. 
Get  a  new  Per- 
fection portable  room  heater  for  your  home. 
Bathe,  shave  and  dress  in  real  comfort 

There's  cold  weather  coming . . .  chilly  damp 
days  when  a  sturdy  little  Perfection  Firelight 
heater  will  pay  for  itself  again  and  again  in 
the  cozy  warmth  it  will  give.  So  easy  to  pick 
up  and  move  about  from  room  to  room, 
so  quick  to  respond  when  you  light  it,  Fire- 
light chases  chills  from  cold  corners  in  a 
hurry.  Firelight  models,  with  fire-bowl  of 
transparent  Pyrex  brand  glass,  give  out  ruddy 
light  as  well  as  heat,  adding  the  charm  and 
cheer  of  firelight  glow  to  any  room.  Other 
models  are  in  all-metal  construction.  All  are 
available  in  a  wide  variety  of  finishes,  porcelain 
enamel  in  a  choice  of  colors,  also  black  japan. 

Any  home  will  be  more  comfortable  with  at 
least  one  Perfection  portable  heater,  ready 
to  serve  wherever  needed.  One  gallon  of  low- 
priced  kerosene  supplies  fuel  for  ten  to 
twelve  hours  of  comforting  Perfection  heat. 

See  your  dealer  today.  Order 
your  new  Perfection  now,  and 
be  ready  for  chilly  weather. 

• 
No.  525  Perfection  portable 
room  heater,  finished  in  pol- 
ished steel  and  black  japan. 
Prices  from  $6.50  to  $17.25. 

PERFECTION   STOVE    COMPANY 

1280  45th  Street      •      Oakland,  Cal. 


PERFECTION 

ROOM  HEATERS 
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This  Month  in  Your  Garden 


*  I  AHIS  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  any 
■*■  permanent  improvements  such  as 
fences,  lath  houses,  greenhouses,  lily 
pools,  arbors,  and  the  like.  Birdhouses 
are  interesting  additions  to  a  garden  and 
should  be  built  and  located  a  few 
months  before  the  rental  season  com- 
mences so  that  they  have  time  to  season 
or  weather.  Be  sure  the  house  has  a 
landing  porch,  a  small  rail  outside  the 
door  to  aid  Mr.  Bird  in  sharpening  his 
beak,  and  ample  room  below  the  sill  for 
a  nest.  Some  of  the  garden  supply 
stores  have  good  looking  "bird  apart- 
ments" for  sale  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

It's  a  good  idea  and  a  thrifty  one,  too, 
to  use  old  window  sashes  to  make  a  cold 
frame  or  hot  bed.  Cold  frames  and  hot- 
beds are  what  we  might  term  "miniature 
greenhouses,"  and  are  used  by  both 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  to 
hasten  and  insure  germination  of  seed. 
To  make  a  cold  frame,  dig  a  pit  two  feet 
deep;  then  put  in  a  six-inch  layer  of 
coarse  soil  mixed  with  rock  fragments, 
next  replace  a  foot  of  soil  mixed  with 
fertilizer,  and  then  add  a  six-inch  layer 
of  rich,  sifted  top  soil.  Build  the  frame 
to  fit  one  or  more  sections  of  old  window 
sash.  The  frame  should  be  about  a  foot 
above  the  ground  at  the  back  and  three 
or  four  inches  at  the  front.  The  pane  of 
glass  (whitewashed  to  prevent  burning 
of  the  plants)  on  top  slants  toward  the 
south. 

The  hotbed  is  heated  by  placing  a 
layer  of  fermenting  manure  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Garden  Tools 

To  make  garden  work  easier,  good 
garden  tools  are  essential,  and  your 
local  hardware  dealer  or  seedsman 
have  many  new  energy-saving  gadgets 
that  will  make  even  the  most  difficult  of 
garden  tasks  a  real  joy  to  perform.  A 
Dutch  Hoe,  for  example,  originated  in 
Holland  to  cultivate  tulip  beds,  is  a  fine 
implement  for  cultivating  around  shrubs 
and  trees.  A  long  handled  cultivating 
fork  with  three  claw-like  prongs  makes 
cultivation  possible  while  standing  up- 
right and  is  a  fine  implement  to  use  on 
plants  growing  against  a  wall,  especially 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  step  into  the 
flower  border  just  in  front  of  the  wall. 
It's  pruning  time  in  the  West  and  lop- 
ping shears  with  wooden  handles  two 
feet  long  will  help  you  to  reach  the  dead 
branches  of  trees  and  vines.  And  be  sure 
to  ask  about  a  border  spade  and  fork, 
which  are  just  the  implements  for  the 
woman  gardener.  They  are  small,  light 
in  weight,  and  a  Y-D  handle  makes 
them  easy  to  grasp. 


Written    Especially  For 
the   Bay    Region 

By 
Marie  Olsson 

A  most  ingenious  device  came  to  our 
office  the  other  day.  It  is  a  lawn  edger. 
Any  of  you  who  trim  your  own  lawn 
know  the  tiresome  job  of  going  around 
the  edge  with  small  hand  shears.  This 
gadget  might  be  termed  a  miniature 
lawn  mower.  Incidentally,  the  price  is 
low. 

Winter  Protection  of  Evergreens 

Newly  planted  shrubbery  needs  more 
care  than  securely  established  plants, 
since  they  have  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  transplanting.  A  mulch  of 
peat  moss  four  to  six  inches  deep  around 
the  roots  of  shrubs  will  prevent  excessive 
freezing  and  thawing  and  will  also  con- 
serve moisture  on  sunshiny  days.  Small 
tender  shrubs  need  top  protection  in  cer- 
tain locations,  in  order  to  keep  off  cold 
winds  and  to  aid  the  plant  in  tolerating 
quick  temperature  changes.  Dwarf 
plants  may  be  protected  by  a  square  of 
burlap  held  over  the  shrub  by  four  stout 
stakes.  Under  this  subject,  we  must  con- 
sider, too,  the  spraying  of  shrubs  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  scale  which 
is  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  family  of 
evergreens.  Junipers,  attacked  by  scale, 
often  take  on  a  whitish  appearance. 
English  Holly  becomes  infested  with  a 
soft  brown  scale.  Pines,  spruces,  euony- 
mus  and  a  long  list  of  other  conifers  and 
evergreens  are  delightful  morsels  to  a 
number  of  pests.  It  is  advisable  to 
spray  on  a  cool  day  but  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  using  care  in  spraying  to  assure 
wetting  all  parts  of  the  plants.    Follow 


WE  have  a  little  gift  for  you  but 
you  must  write  for  it  if  you 
want  it.  The  "gift"  is  a  mimeo- 
graphed leaflet  entitled,  "Planning 
the  Rose  Garden  for  Central  and 
Northern  California"  by  Francis  E. 
Lester.  Address  your  request  to 
The  Garden  Dept.  Sunset  Magazine, 
1045    Sansome    St.,    San    Francisco. 


the  proportions  given  on  the  container. 
We  have  a  pest  control  chart  that  tells 
how  to  control  mealybugs,  leafhoppers, 
beetles,  mildew,  aphis,  bulb  flies,  chrys- 
anthemum midges,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  mischievous  garden  pests  that  claim 
so  many  of  our  plants.  If  you  would 
like  a  copy  of  this  chart,  just  let  us  know. 

Flower  Borders 

Your  flower  borders  will  need  reno- 
vating during  this  month;  overgrown 
perennials  may  be  divided  and  new 
small  plants  may  be  set  out  now.  Seed 
of  a  number  of  perennials  and  annuals 
may  be  sown  under  glass,  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  be  set  out  in  early  spring. 
Delphinium  planted  now  will  give  you  a 
remarkable  percentage  of  bloom  the 
first  year.  Columbine  seed  may  be 
sown  now;  this  hardy  perennial  flowers 
all  through  the  spring  and  summer. 
Remember  that  in  planting  a  perennial 
border,  space  should  be  allowed  for 
annuals  to  provide  color  when  some  of 
the  perennials  need  be  cut  down. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  devote  to  your  garden  but  enjoy  the 
bloom  of  flowers,  here  are  a  few  that  you 
can  plant  now  that  will  re-seed  them- 
selves each  year:  viola,  limnanthes,  lark- 
spur, snapdragons,  candytuft,  nigela  and 
calendulas. 

When  moving  rose  bushes  from  one 
garden  to  another,  withhold  water  for 
several  days  before  so  doing.  When  they 
are  dug,  dip  the  roots  in  thick  mud,  re- 
move nearly  all  the  leaves,  and  pack  the 
bushes  in  wet  newspapers  or  damp  sacks. 
When  the  bushes  are  replanted,  shade 
them  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Give  them 
ample  water  and  do  not  fertilize  them 
until  after  the  new  growth  has  made  a 
good  start.  Watch  your  roses  carefully 
for  mildew,  aphis,  and  leaf  spot  or  rust, 
or  spray  them  even  before  such  diseases 
may  start. 

Planting  of  Balled  Shrubs 

Balled  shrubs  may  be  set  out  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  fall  is  the  most 
desirable  time  since  they  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  winter  rains  and  thus 
establish  a  strong  root  system  immedi- 
ately. Dig  the  hole  in  which  you  will 
plant  the  shrub  slightly  larger  than  the 
size  of  the  ball.  Place  some  fertilizer 
in  the  hole,  remove  the  burlap  from  the 
ball,  and  set  the  shrub  into  the  hole, 
allowing  the  top  of  the  ball  to  be  five 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  basin  is  necessary  for  it  helps  in 
keeping  the  soil  around  the  new  shrub 
moist.  Do  not  pile  up  soil  around  the 
stem  for  that  will  tend  to  rot  the  bark. 


r-    i    i  r   m   c 
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oming 

—on  the  "platter"  of  quality 
and  service — nourishing 
food  for  your  lawn  and  shrubs 
and  flowers  and  bulbs.  Feed 
these  ever-hungry  plants;  then, 
in  turn,  enjoy  gayer,  sturdier 
flowers  and  plants,  a  greener, 
deep -carpeted  lawn. 

AMMONIATED 

CALA-BONE 

BONE  MEAL 

because  it  quickens  bacterial  action 
in  the  soil  and  provides  lasting 
nourishment  is  the  demonstratedly 
good  "rec  ipe"  for 


Luxuriant  Lawns 

and 

Gorgeous  Gardens 


Note  these  extra  advantages:  1.  It's 
safe,  for  no  damage  can  result  from 
liberal  application;  2.  It's  simple  and 
easy  to  apply;  3.  It's  inexpensive;  4.  It 
can  be  applied  advantageously  at  any 
time. 

Send  for  directions  prepared  by 
Sunset  Magazine  Garden  Editor. 


D  Send  me  free  sample  and  illustrated  leaflet: 
"For  Luxuriant  Lawns  and  Gorgeous 
Gardens." 

□    Herewith  {^h^}  for  $3  for  100-lb.  bag. 


(nami) 

(street  or  box  no.) 

(tost  office) 

(name  of  my  seed  or  gard'in  store  or  nursery) 
Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  to:  GARDEN  DEFT. 

Pacific  Bone   Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Financial  Center  Bldg.        San  Francisco,  Calif. 


From    Fort    Bragg 

r  WOULD  like  to  tell  Sunset  readers 
-*■  about  my  flower  border  of  Iceland 
poppies,  nemesia  and  violas — a  most  ef- 
fective combination.  The  border  is  two 
and  one-half  feet  wide.  In  the  back  I 
had  the  poppies,  the  Coonera  Pink  Hy- 
brids which  range  in  color  all  the  way 
between  pink  and  orange.  In  front  of 
the  poppies  I  planted  nemesia  (Blue 
Gem)  and  in  front  of  the  nemesia,  apri- 
cot violas. 

I  grew  all  of  my  plants  in  a  cold  frame 
and  transplanted  them,  but  the  poppies 
and  nemesia  can  be  planted  directly  in 
the  garden  if  preferred.  If  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry,  I  cover  the  seed  bed  with 
newspaper  or  burlap  until  the  seeds 
sprout;  of  course  the  soil  should  be  well 
fertilized  and  moist  when  seeds  are 
planted.  Here  on  the  Coast  these  seeds 
can  be  planted  any  time  in  spring  or 
summer. 

The  Iceland  poppy  grows  more  than 
one  year  from  the  same  root  if  the  bed 
has  good  drainage.  Mine  came  out  fine 
even  after  the  terrible  cold  of  last  winter. 
In  order  to  keep  them  blooming,  the 
seed  pods  must  be  kept  picked  ofF. 
Nemesia,  too,  will  bloom  a  second  time 
if  planted  thick  enough  so  that  you  can 
shear  off"  the  flowers  first  at  the  back 
and  then  at  the  front  of  the  row.  In  this 
same  flower  border  I  have  some  tulips 
and  daffodils  for  early  bloom,  and  pink 
amaryllis  for  fall  bloom.  Of  course  one 
must  have  rich  soil  to  grow  so  many 
things  in  a  narrow  strip.  Forget-me-nots, 
lobelias,  and  other  blue  flowers  would  be 
lovely  in  with  the  Iceland  poppies. — 
A.  H.  E.,  Fort  Bragg,  California. 


Sweet    Peas   in    the 
San  Joaquin  Valley 

It  is  impossible  for  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  frost  belt  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  have  sweet  pea  blooms  by 
Christmas  time,  but  by  planting  the 
early-blooming  varieties  of  seed  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  November,  we 
may  have  early  blossoms  in  the  spring. 
The  plants  started  in  the  fall  will  make 
good  root  systems  during  the  winter  and 
be  ready  to  send  out  blossoms  shortly 
after  the  frosts  are  over.  It  is  better  to 
plant  the  seed  in  September  or  early 
October  but  don't  be  discouraged  if  it  is 
as  late  as  November. 

One  may  also  plant  the  later  blooming 
variety  in  the  latter  part  of  January  or 
early  February  after  the  heaviest  frosts 
have  passed  and  get  a  delightful  suc- 
cession of  blossoms  later  in  the  summer. 
These  will  last  longer  if  planted  in  a 
shady  place  where  they  will  be  protected 
from  the  burning  heat  of  our  sun. — 
Irene  M.  Bunker,  Porterville,  California. 


A 
Splendid 

"Living 
Christmas 

Gift"— 

6  New  Roses 

Any  3      $1»95 

(plus  State  Tax  5c) 

OrAl!6     $3«80 

(plus  State  Tax  10c) 
Each  rose  in  this  group  is  strikingly  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  and  all  possess  out- 
standing features  which  put  them  in  the 
front  rank.  Bring  your  garden  up  to  date 
with  this  collection,  at  the  extremely 
moderate  1934  prices. 

DIRECTOR  RUBIO— peony-like 

form,  rich  pink 75c 

MARI  DOT — double  pink,  over- 
laid with  copper 75c 

McGREDY'S  SCARLET— long 
buds,  extra  long  stems 75c 

MRS.  PIERRE  S.  DUPONT— 
most  profusely-blooming  yellow 
Rose  grown 75c 

MRS.  SAM  McGREDY— red,  cop- 
per, and  orange 75c 

PORTADOWN  FRAGRANCE 

rose-pink,  very  fragrant $1.00 

Both  collections  (3  or  6)  POSTPAID 
WITHIN  4th  Postal  ZONE 

Noui  Ready-Send  in  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  ou  r 

1934  GARDEN  BOOK 

This  valuable  big  Garden  Book  is  sent  Free  and 
Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  Coupon  below.  80 
pages  of  helpful,  interesting  garden  information, 
with  the  most  extensive  listing  of  varieties  in  the 
West.  Tells  how  to  plant  and  care  for  your  garden. 
More  than  150  pictures,  with  many  in  full  natural 
colors. 

You  will  treasure  this  Garden  Book  throughout  the 
year.  It  comes  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation, 
but  the  supply  is  limited,  and  we  suggest  that  you 
mail  the  coupon  at  once. 

Visit  us  at  our  nearest  Garden  Store  — 

CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY  CO. 


Established  1865 

The  West's  Oldest 
and  Largest  Nursery 

NILES 

SACRAMENTO 

LOOMIS 

MODESTO 

FRESNO 

f  Address  all  correspon- 
dence to  Niles,  Calif. 

California  Nursery  Co. 
Niles,  Calif: 

Please  send  me  with 
out  cost,  the  80  page, 
illustrated 

1934 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


George  C.  Roeding  Jr.,  Pres. 


S3312 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 
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Great   for 

washing   dishes 

Patapar  is  the  most  sanitary  dish  cloth 
you  ever  used.  No  grease  or  particles 
of  food  can  lodge  on  its  silky  smooth 
surface.  A  quick  rinsing  makes  it  spot- 
less for  the  next  dishwashing. 
Patapar  has  become  famous  as  the  new 
odorless  way  of  cooking.  In  each  pack- 
age you'll  find  a  Cooking  Time  Table, 
and  a  few  simple  directions. 
Ask  for  Patapar  tomorrow  at  your 
favorite  housefurnishing,  hardware  or 
department  store.  Family  size  for  25c. 
Or,  for  a  prepaid  trial  package,  send 
10c  to  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Com- 
pany, Dept.  Si 2,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


Sutton's  Ostrich  Plume  Asters 
Seed  Packets.  63(f  and  37(i 

Special  Offer  of  SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

and  Sutton's  1934  Catalog  for  $1.50 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
Sutton's  Seeds — England's  Best — known  and  grown 
all  over  the  world  because  of  their  superior  quality 
and  loveliness.  The  1934  Catalog  is  a  complete  guide 
to  flower  growing.  It  costs  50  cents.  For  $1.50 
(Money  Order)  we  will  send  you  the  Catalog  and 
packets  of  four  choice  varieties  of  Sutton's  Seeds, 
including 

PETUNIA.  Sutton's  New  Blue  Bedding.  Very  free 
flowering  with  rich  colors. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA.  Sutton's  Brightness  (New). 
Fiery  orange  semi-double  flowers  with  fluted  petals. 
CALENDULA.  Chrysantha  (New).  A  new  and  dis- 
tinct type  of  Calendula. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.  Sutton's  Cup  and  Saucer. 
Pink.  Large  semi-double  flowers,  each  resembling  a 
cup  and  saucer. 

Fresh  stock  of  seeds  carried  in  San  Francisco . 
Order_NOW._ 

SHERMAN  T.  BLAKE  CO.,  The  Blake  Bldg., 

240  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Ag<nts  for 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Reading,  England 

Please  send  me  Sutton's  1934  Catalog.  Enclosed  50c. 
Please  send  me  catalog  and  seeds  advertised.  En- 
closed $1.50. 

Name 

Address 

City  Slali  -  .  .  .s-5 


My  Twelve 
Favorite   Lilies 


T  HAVE  chosen  a  dozen  lilies  that  are 
■*■  rated  by  specialists  among  the  most 
easily  grown,  and  that  I  have  grown  or 
observed  under  Bay  region  conditions. 
These  follow  with  some  recommenda- 
tions as  to  companion  plantings  as  it  is 
well  known  that  lilies  welcome  under 
planting  or  inter-planting,  with  subjects 
that  are  not  too  greedy,  thus  robbing 
the  soil.  These  growths  keep  the  earth 
cool  during  the  warm  season  and  it  is  an 
axiom  that  lilies  like  a  rooty  soil.  The 
aeration  and  loosening  provided  are 
probably  reasons  for  this.  Possibly  also 
the  soil  is  affected  in  ways  not  yet  under- 
stood that  may  increase  fertility. 

Lilium  elegans.  This  is  our  first  lily 
to  flower,  opening  in  May.  These  are 
not  large,  the  blossom  is  held  upright 
and  the  commonest  variety  is  of  a  terra 
cotta  color.  I  think  the  yellows  which 
include  E.  Alice  Wilson  and  E.  Peter 
Barr,  much  more  desirable.  These 
flourish  anywhere  and  are  advised  for 
the  rockery.  Lovely  with  forget-me- 
nots. 

Lilium  candidum,  the  Madonna  lily, 
succeeds  Elegans  before  the  end  of  May. 
It  makes  fine  clumps  in  the  sun  and  has 
of  course  been  long  associated  with 
Delphiniums.  The  glistening  white 
flowers  of  this  type  harmonize  with  al- 
most any  spring  blossoms.  It  likes  lime 
in  the  soil. 

Lilium  brozvni  is  a  strong  growing 
type,  the  flower  a  long  bold  trumpet  in 
white  or  cream  with  brown  markings  on 
the  outside.  It  flowered  in  our  locality 
in  early  June  and  had  faded  before  L. 
regale  opened.  I  saw  it  placed  at  the 
back  of  a  pansy  bed  and  with  a  back- 
ground of  shrubbery.  The  effect  was 
very  good. 

Lilium  regale,  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  trumpet  lilies,  owing  to  the  ease  of 
culture,  follows  in  late  June.  With  fine 
white  trumpets  flushed  with  pink  on  the 
outside  and  warmly  centered  with  yel- 
low it  is  everyone's  lily.  The  fragrance 
is  a  delight.  For  several  years  we  have 
grown  this  lily  with  the  pink  stock,  Belle 
of  Naples,  and  blue  violas,  a  combina- 
tion that  never  wearies.  The  stocks  are 
sown  January  15th  and  set  out  about 
six  weeks  later.  They  continue  in 
flower  all  summer  and  the  lily  stems, 
still  green,  are  unobtrusive  after  the 
blossoms  fall. 

Lilium  hansom  is  usually  described 
as  a  turkscap  in  orange  yellow.  As  I 
saw  it  this  spring  it  was  a  lovely  waxy 
yellow  not  greatly  reflexed  and  ex- 
tremely fine  in  conjunction  with  Salvia 
patens,  whose  blue  is  unequalled  in  the 
floral  world.  L.  hansoni  should  not  be 
grown  in  the  sun  as  it  may  bleach. 


Rare  Plant  Expert 
Depends  on  Morcrop 

"We  Imvebeen  using  Morcrop,"  writes  E.  H. 
Miller,  Garden  Grove,  California,  a  well- 
known  grower  of  rare  plants,  "for  over  two 
years  on  our  Begonias,  Ferns  and  rare  plants 
and  we  get  excellent,  results  from  it  as  we 
are  known  to  have  the  strongest  and  health- 
iest plants  of  this  type  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia.' This  enthusiastic  praise  accents  the 
satisfaction  that  commercial  and  amateur 
gardeners  all  over  t  lie  Pacific  Coast  find  with 
the  Coast's  own  fertilizer — Lilly's  Morcrop. 
Begonias  and  rare  plants  cannot,  be  handled 
too  carefully  and  Morcrop  contains  exactly 
the  righf  elements  for  t  heir  luxuriant  growth 
and  thai  of  all  plants.  Get  Morcrop — the 
greaf  humus  base  complete  fertilizer — in 
packages  and  bags  for  gardens  and  lawns, 
tablets  for  house  plants,  at  your  seed  dealer 
or  write  to  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Lilly's 

Bldg.,  Seattle. 


New  Roses! 

YOSEMITE!  A  wonderful  new  rose  of 
1934.  Yosemite  is  a  beautiful  double  medium 
sized  flower  of  vivid  coppery -orange-red 
with  gold  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Fragrant, 
an  exceptionally  proline  bloomer  with 
glossy,  disease  resistant  foliage. 

Price  $1.50 

Also  Countess  Vandal,  Mary  Hart,  Max 
Krause,  Golden  Climber  and  many  other 
new  varieties;  also  a  fine  selection  of  the 
older  varieties.  Catalogue  mailed  upon 
request. 

C.  H.  STOCKING, 


Rose  Grower 


532  No.  16th  St. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


GARDEN     GIFTS     FOR     FLOWER     LOVERS 

Attractive  (lift  Box  of  Wild  Flower  seeds  and  Bulbs.  51.10 
postpaid.    Special  collections  of  ferns,  sedums,  moss  for  Glas? 
Gardens  $1.00  postpaid.     Shrubs;  seeds  and  bulbs  of  your 
favorite  Wild  Flowers. 
CALIF.  WILD  FLOWER  NURSERY       DOS  RIOS,  CALIF. 

■  COTTON'S  MAJESTIC  PANSIES  ■ 
Gigantic  in  Siie — Delightful  in  Color — Splendid  in  Var- 
iety— Supreme  in  Quality.  Field  Grown  Plants  ready  to 
Bloom — 50c  per  dozen,-  $1  for  30  Post  Paid.  Plant  Now 
for  all  Winter  and  Spring  Bloom.    Cotton's  Pansy  Gardens, 

■  Fort  Brags,  California. ■ 


HeverBefore....   a  Ventilator 
Like  This/  .  --*1 


The     nrw     model     ELECTROVENT! 

A    distinctly  different  type  of  electric 
ventilator,     with     many     surprisingly 
new  features  and  conveniences!  Hand- 
somely made  of  bright  aluminum  • 
sliding     panels     of     Florentine 
glass.  Does  not  darken  the  room     . 
or       Interfere       with      window    s( 
shades,      screens     or     curtains. 
Sizes  adjustable   to  windows  20    ,' 
to  48  inches  wide.  Lightandeasy    [ 
to  move   from  one  room  to  an-    \ 
other  —  and    has    novel    device 
for    opening    and     closing    the 
window.       Equipped     with    quiet,     indi 
which  causes  no  radio  Interference.  Op 
speeds  and  blows  air  outward  or  Inward 
proof   throughout 

There's  nothing  like  an  Electrovent  for  ridding  your 
kitchen  of  steam  and  cooking  odors  in  a  jiffy.  It  gives 
you  perfect  home  ventilation,  An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift. 
Send  today  for  FREE  illustrated  booklet. 

ELECTROVENT  CORPORATION 
5241  Western  Avenue,      Detroit,  Michigan 


ction-type  motor 
rates  at  different 
as  desired.  Bust 


TEETHING       TIME 

Thoughtful  mothers  the  world  over  have 
for  more  than  sixty  years  saved  their  babies 
needless  pain  by  using 

DR.  STEDMAN'S  / 

TEETHING  POWDERS  \K 

Guaranteed    absolutely    free    from    any      ] 

injurious   ingredient  and   none  genuine      / 

without  this    Trade-  ^\     j- 

<@ys^i,n  supp,y  y°u- 

MARK. 

JAMES  H.  STtDMAN,  England 


SUNSET       MAGAZINE 
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L.  tenuijolium  is  a  small  lily  chosen  for 
its  color,  a  rich  scarlet,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  increased  from 
seeds.  It  is  suitable  for  the  rockery, 
not  over  two  feet  tall  and  of  slender 
growth.    A  turkscap  type. 

Lilium  longiflorum  is  the  Easter  lily 
of  the  florist's  windows  but  quite  hardy 
in  the  garden  and  increased  rapidly 
from  bulblets.  The  first  bud  opened 
July  1st  here  this  summer,  and  three 
flowering  stalks  lasted  a  full  four  weeks 
situated  north  of  shrubbery  but  with 
plenty  of  light.  With  the  regals  still  in 
flower  a  part  of  this  time,  L.  longiflorum 
added  a  stately  note  above  pinks  and 
violas. 

Lilium  pardalinum,  our  native  Leop- 
ard lily,  is  a  well  known  and  loved  orange 
lily  spotted  with  brown  or  purple.  It 
requires  an  acid  soil  with  some  shade 
preferably  and  increases  in  beauty 
from  year  to  year.  Shallow  planting  is 
indicated  as  there  are  no  stem  roots 
Flowering  in  July  there  is  a  wealth  of 
perennial  and  annual  material  to  com 
panion  it.  My  choice  is  deep  creams  or 
pale  yellows,  to  be  found  in  violas  or  the 
newer  Hemerocallis,  although  carefully 
chosen  blues  are  admirable  also. 

Lilium  krameri  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
easy  as  the  others  in  this  list,  but  a 
veteran  nurseryman  in  Berkeley  finds 
no  difficulty  with  it.  It  should  be  tried 
as  it  carries  a  lovely  pink  trumpet  in 
June  or  July,  a  rare  color  in  lilies. 

Lilium  speciosum,  often  called  rubrum 
because  that  variety  of  it  is  most  com- 
monly seen,  is  easy,  very  handsome  and 
often  increased  well  from  bulblets.  It  is 
August  flowering  and  is  especially  lovely 
with  the  pale  blue  Campanula  carpatica 
Ditton  Blue  or  viola  Maggie  Mott  or 
Radio. 

Lilium  henryi  is  a  fine  lily  in  clear 
orange  faintly  spotted  brown.  It  is  tall 
but  needs  staking  as  the  stems  are 
slender  and  the  flowers  numerous. 

Lilium  auratum,  last  with  us  in  time 
of  flowering,  is  a  magnificent  lily.  The 
variety  generally  grown  is  white,  very 
large  flowered  with  a  distinct  golden 
band  on  each  petal  and  spotted  with 
brown.  It  absolutely  requires  an  acid 
soil  and  the  "edge  of  a  shade"  is  its  best 
situation.  Not  quite  so  likely  to  stay 
with  us  more  than  three  or  four  years, 
it  is  still  a  lily  that  everyone  should  have. 
It  is  often  listed  as  flowering  in  August 
but  has  come  on  here  in  October.  The 
blossoms  are  very  large  and  the  frag- 
rance delightful.  Height  often  to  seven 
feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  season  of  these 
lilies  often  overlaps.  Indeed  one  could 
choose  a  half  dozen  that  would  cover 
the  summer  period.  Certainly  any 
garden  plan  will  be  enhanced  by  the  in- 
clusion of  lilies  and  almost  any  gar- 
dener can  grow  some  of  them  well. 

If  the  garden  soil  is  really  impossible, 
lilies  may  be  grown  in  pots  of  good  loam 
and  leaf  mold  and  placed  wherever  one's 
taste    dictates.- — Emma    Williamson. 
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(Plant  Patent  No.  3S) 

Introduced  by  the  creators  of  the 
famous  Dorothy  Perkins  Rambler 

HERE  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  which  has  been 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  rose  lovers  the 
world  over.  In  all  the  shows  and  contests  Countess 
Vandal  has  been  proclaimed  the  outstanding  rose  of 
many  years.  The  striking  display  of  Countess  Vandal 
in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress was  the  delight  of  the  lovers  of  beautiful  roses. 
Countess  Vandal  is  a  rose  of  remarkable  vigor  and 
blooms  unceasingly  throughout  the  summer.  Its  long, 
pointed  buds  are  as  slender  as  a  fashionable  Countess 
with  shadings  of  coppery  bronze  suffused  with  soft 
gold.  Blooms  finish  in  a  fascinating  arrangement  of 
petals,  reflexed  with  silver  sheen.  Superb  for  cut- 
ting. Every  home  owner  will  desire  at  least  one  bed 
of  this  new  garden  variety.  So  place  your  order  early 
as  the  supply  is  limited 


Sold   by   Nurserymen,    Florists,    Seedsmen 
and  Dealers  Everywhere 

The  genuine  is  identified  by  this  label. 
Order  now  from  your  dealer  and  avoid 
disappointment. 


JACKSON  i  PERKINS  COMPANY 


Hybridizers  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  New  Roses 

and  Plant  Specialties 

EWARK  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  ROSE  NOVELTIES 

Striking  Mary  Hart 

(Plant  Patent  No.  8) 

A  most  unique  rose  with  maroon-red 
buds,  opening  to  well-formed  blossoms 
of  deep,  velvety,  blood-red  with  an 
over-glow  of  amber  Unlike  most  red 
roses,  Mary  Hart  does  not  wilt  or  dry 
when  cut,  but  opens  perfectly.  Mart 
Hart  is  a  rose  that  all  rosclovers  will 
want  in  their  garden.  - -^: 

A  Sensation 
"BLAZE" 

(Plant  Patera 
No.  JO) 

The  first  hardy  Everblooming  Scarlet 
Climbing  rose  ever  produced  Brilliant, 
vigorous  and  hardy.  Has  every  quality 
to  assure  it  a  tremendous  success. 
"Blaze"  will  do  everything  expected 
of  a  climbing  rose.  Order  now  !  Be 
among  the  first  in  your  community  to 
enjoy  this  remarkable  rose. 


A    Christmas    Present   for    KITTY! 
JAVETHE  FURNITURE/ 


Now  is  the  time 
to  plant 

SWEET  PEAS 


HEALTHY  cats  must     MADE  BY  ^^  0F 
claw  something,  to      KlIcJCW 
keep  well.     This  unique      „^TI1  pR0OF,NG 
scratching  post  is  so  en- 
ticing to  puss  that  she  uses  it  instead 
of  the  furniture  for  sharpening    her 
claws!  Stuffed  with  fresh  catnip  herb 
and  covered  with  heavy  taupe  carpet. 

Price  $2.25 

(Patent  Pending) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  will  be  mailed  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  $2.25  by  Kildew,  Inc.,  1210  Western, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Name 

Address 

(Dealer) 

For  Sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Emporium,    Ansel   W. 
Robison,  and  Sullivan's  Pet  Shop. 


New  Fall  Catalog  now  ready  and  mailed  if  asked  for' 

Ferry's  Seeds  for  Better  Gardens 

For  Sale  in  most  stores. 

FERRY-  MORSE 

SEED    CO. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


That  sophisticated  Scoltie  says  there  isn't  any  Santa 
Claus  but  I'll  typewrite  my  letter  to  him  just  th 
I  learned  long  ago  not  to  listen  to  old  growlers  who  try 
to  lake  the  fun  oat  of  everything 


Even  if  I  don't  know  the  words  I  join  in  when  carols 
are  being  sung.     The  music  makes  me  sad  but  we 
must  expect  joy  to  be  tinged  with  sorrow 


Some  dogs  will  have  ice  cream  anil  all  forts  of  fancy 

food  for  Christmas,  but  who  cares?    We  dogs  who  lead 

the  simple  life  miss  a  lot  of  headaches 


Now  that's  my  idea  of  a  Christinas  tree!  Be- 
lieve me,  I'd  rather  have  a  bone  to  enjoy  than 
a  diamond-studded  collar  to  worry  about 


After  the  Christmas  dinner,  let's  all  go  for  a  hike.    It's 
awful  to  get  so  concerned  with  material  gifts  that  we  for- 
get real  things  like  playing  in  the  sunshine 


I'm  so  -worn  out  with  Christmas  that  I  can't 
write  another  word.  Merry  Christmas, 
everybody,  and  do  try  to  get  a  little  sleep 


The   Office  Dog  Joins    Us  in 


TN  this  Christmas  issue  every  one 
■*■  of  us  here  in  the  editorial  offices 
wanted  to  extend  a  special  Christmas 
wish  to  our  many,  many  Sunset 
friends.  There  wasn't  space,  how- 
ever, for  so  many  personal  greetings 
so  we  just  decided  to  let  Paddy,  the 
Office   Dog,   do   our  talking  for   us. 


Wishing  You 
A  Happy 
Christmas 


Of  course  1'addy  is  just  a  dog  but  her 
philosophy  is  sincere  and  her  greet- 
ings are  certainly  enthusiastic.  We 
trust  that  she  has  conveyed  to  you 
our  Christmas  message  of  friendli- 
ness and  good  cheer  and  that  the  ap- 
proaching holidays  will  be  full  of 
happiness  for  every  oneof  you. — L.  R. 
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